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HE study of men, as they have appeared in different ages, and 

under various social conditions, may be considered as the 
natural history of the race. Let us, then, for a moment imagine 
ourselves, as students of this natural history, “‘ dredging” the first 
half of the eighteenth century in search of specimens. About 
the year 1730, we have hauled up a remarkable individual of 
the species divine—a surprising name, considering the nature of 
the animal before us, but we are used to unsuitable names in 
natural history. Let us examine this individual at our leisure. 
He is on the verge of fifty, and has recently undergone his meta- 
morphosis into the clerical form. Rather a paradoxical specimen, 
if you observe him narrowly: a sort of cross between a sycophant 
and a psalmist; a poet whose imagination is alternately fired by 
the “Last Day” and by a creation of peers, who fluctuates between 
rhapsodic applause of King George and rhapsodic applause of 
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Jehovah. After spending “a foolish youth, the sport of peers 
and poets,” after being a hanger-on of the profligate Duke of 
Wharton, after aiming in vain at a parliamentary career, and 
angling for pensions and ‘preferment with fulsome dedications 
and fustian odes, he is a little disgusted with his imperfect suc- 
cess, and has determined to retire from the general mendicancy 
business to a particular branch; in other words, he has deter- 
mined on that renunciation of the world implied in “ taking 
orders,” with the prospect of a good living and an advantageous 
matrimonial connexion. And no man can be better fitted for an 
Established Church. He personifies completely her nice balance 
of temporalities and spiritualities. He is equally impressed with 
the momentousness of death and of burial fees ; he languishes at 
once for immortal life and for “ livings ;” he has a fervid attach- 
ment to patrons in general, but on the whole prefers the Almighty. 
He will teach, with something more than official conviction, the 
nothingness of earthly things ; and he will feel something more 
than private disgust if his meritorious efforts in directing men’s 
attention tc another world are not rewarded by substantial pre- 
ferment in this. His secular man believes in cambric bands and 
silk stockings as characteristic attire for “an ornament of reli- 
gion and virtue;” hopes courtiers will never forget to copy 
Sir Robert Walpole; and writes begging-letters to the King’s 
mistress. His spiritual man recognises no motives more familiar 
than Golgotha and “the skies ;” it walks in graveyards, or it 
soars among the stars. His religion exhausts itself in ejacula- 
tions and rebukes, and knows no medium between the ecstatic 
and the sententious. If it were not for the prospect of im- 
mortality, he considers, it would be wise and agreeable to be 
indecent, or to murder one’s father; and, heaven apart, it would 
be extremely irrational in any man not to be a knave. Man, he 
thinks, is a compound of the angel and the brute: the brute is 
to be humbled by being reminded of its “ relation to the stalls,” 
and frightened into moderation by the contemplation of, death- 
beds and skulls; the angel is to be developed by vituperating 
this world and exalting the next; and by this double process 
you get the Christian— “the highest style of man.” With 
all this, our new-made divine is an unmistakeable poet. Toa 
clay compounded chiefly of the worldling and the rhetorician, 
there is added a real spark of Promethean fire. He will one day 
clothe his apostrophes and objurgations, his astronomical religion 
and his charnel-house morality, in lasting verse, which will stand, 
like a Juggernaut made of gold and jewels, at once magnificent 
and repulsive: for this divine is Edward Young, the future 
author of the “ Night Thoughts.” 

It would be extremely ill-bred in us to suppose that our 























Young at Oxford. 3 


readers are not acquainted with the facts of Young’s life; they 
are amongst the things that “every one knows ;” but we have 
observed that, with regard to these universally-known matters, 
the majority of readers like to be treated after the plan suggested 
by Monsieur Jourdain. When that distinguished bourgeois was 
asked if he knew Latin, he replied, “ Oui, mais faites comme si 
je ne le savais pas.” Assuming, then, as a polite writer should, 
that our readers know everything about Young, it will be a direct 
sequitur from that assumption that we should proceed as if they 
knew nothing, and recal the incidents of his biography with as 
much particularity as we may, without trenching on the space we 
shall need for our main purpose —the reconsideration of his 
character as a moral and religious poet. 

Judging from Young’s works, one might imagine that the 
preacher had been organized in him by hereditary transmission 
through a long line of clerical forefathers,—that the diamonds of 
the “ Night Thoughts” had been slowly condensed from the char- 
coal of ancestral sermons. Yet it was not so. His grandfather, 
apparently, wrote himself gentleman, not clerk; and there is no 
evidence that preaching had run in the family blood before it 
took-that turn in the person of the poet's father, who was quad- 
ruply clerical, being at once rector, prebendary, court chaplain, 
and dean. Young was born at his father’s rectory of Upham, 
in 1681. We may confidently assume that even the author of 
the “ Night Thoughts” came into the world without a wig; but, 
apart from Dr. Doran's authority, we should not have ventured 
to state that the excellent rector “kissed, with dignified emotion, 
his only son and intended namesake.” Dr. Doran doubtless 
knows this, from his intimate acquaintance with clerical physi- 
ology and psychology. He has ascertained that the paternal 
emotions of prebendaries have a sacerdotal quality, and that the 
very chyme and chyle of a rector are conscious of the gown and 
band. 

In due time the boy went to Winchester College, and subse- 
quently, though not till he was twenty-two, to Oxford, where, for 
his father’s sake, he was befriended by the wardens of two col- 
leges, and in 1708, three years after his father’s death, nominated 
by Archbishop Tenison to a law fellowship at All Souls. Of 
Young’s life at Oxford in these years, hardly anything is known. 
His biographer, Croft, has nothing to tell us but the vague report 
that, when “ Young found himself independent and his own 
master at All Souls, he was not the ornament to religion and 
morality that he afterwards became,” and the perhaps apocryphal 
anecdote, that Tindal, the atheist, confessed himself embarrassed 
by the originality of Young’s arguments. Both the report and 
the anecdote, however, are borne out by indirect evidence. As 
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to the latter, Young has left us sufficient proof that he was fond 
of arguing on the theological side, and that he had his own way 
of treating old subjects. As to the former, we learn that Pope, 
after saying other things which we know to be true of Young, 
added, that he passed “a foolish youth, the sport of peers and 
poets;” and, from all the indications we possess of his career till 
he was nearly fifty, we are inclined to think that Pope's state- 
ment only errs by defect, and that he should rather have said, “a 
foolish youth and middle age.” It is not likely that Young was 
a very hard student, for he impressed Johnson, who saw him in 
his old age, as “not a great scholar,” and as surprisingly igno- 
rant of what Johnson thought “ quite common maxims” in lite- 
rature ; and there is no evidence that he filled either his leisure 
or his purse by taking pupils. His career as an author did not 
commence till he was nearly thirty, even dating from the publica- 
tion of a portion of the “ Last Day,” in the Tatler; so that he 
could hardly have been absorbed in composition. But where the 
fully developed insect is parasitic, we believe the larva is usually 
parasitic also, and we shall probably not be far wrong in sup- 
posing that Young at Oxford, as elsewhere, spent a good deal of 
his time in hanging about possible and actual patrons, and 
accommodating himself to their habits with considerable flexi- 
bility of conscience and of tongue; being none the less ready, 
upon occasion, to present himself as the champion of theology, 
and to rhapsodize at convenient moments in the company of the 
skies or of skulls. That brilliant profligate, the Duke of Wharton, 
to whom Young afterwards clung as his chief patron, was at this 
time a mere boy; and, though it is probable that their intimacy 
liad commenced, since the Duke’s father and mother were friends 
of the old Dean, that intimacy ought not to aggravate any unfa- 
vourable inference as to Young’s Oxford life. It is less likely 
that he fell into any exceptional vice, than that he differed from 
the men around him chiefly in his episodes of theological advo- 
cacy and rhapsodic solemnity. He probably sowed his wild oats 
after the coarse fashion of his times, for he has left us sufficient 
evidence that his moral sense was not delicate ; but his compa- 
nions, who were occupied in sowing their own oats, perhaps 
took it as a matter of course that he should be a rake, and were 
only struck with the exceptional circumstance that he was a 
pious and moralizing rake. 

There is some irony in the fact that the two first poetical 
productions of Young, published in the same year, were his 
** Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” celebrating the recent creation of 
peers—Lord Lansdowne’s creation in particular ; and the “ Last 
Day.” Other poets, besides Young, found the device for obtaining 
a Tory majority by turning twelve insignificant commoners into 
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insignificant lords, an irresistible stimulus to verse; but no other 
poet showed so versatile an enthusiasm—so nearly equal an 
ardour for the honour of the new baron and the honour of the 
Deity. But the twofold nature of the sycophant and the 
psalmist is not more strikingly shown in the contrasted themes 
of the two poems, than in the transitions from bombast about 
monarchs, to bombast about the resurrection, in the ‘ Last Day” 
itself. The dedication of this poem to Queen Anne, Young 
afterwards suppressed, for he was always ashamed of having 
flattered a dead patron. In this dedication, Croft tells us, “ he 
gives her Majesty praise indeed for her victories, but says that 
the author is more pleased to see her rise from this lower world, 
soaring above the clouds, passing the first and second heavens, 
and leaving the fixed stars behind her; nor will he lose her 
there, he says, but keep her still in view through the bound- 
less spaces on the other side of creation, in her journey towards 
eternal bliss, till he behold the heaven of heavens open, and 
angels receiving and conveying her still onward from the stretch 
of his imagination, which tires in her pursuit, and falls back again 
to earth.” ‘ 

The self-criticism which prompted the suppression of the 
dedication, did not, however, lead him to improve either the 
rhyme or the reason of the unfortunate couplet— 


“ When other Bourbons reign in other lands, 
And, if men’s sins forbid not, other Annes.” 


In the “Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” Young indicates his 
taste for the drama; and there is evidence that his tragedy of 
“ Busiris” was “in the theatre” as early as this very year, 1713, 
though it was not brought on the stage till nearly six years later; 
so that Young was now very decidedly bent on authorship, for 
which his degree of B.C.L., taken in this year, was doubtless a 
magical equipment. Another poem, “ The l'orce of Religion; or, 
Vanquished Love,” founded on the execution of Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband, quickly followed, showing fertility in feeble 
and tasteless verse; and on the Queen's death, in 1714, Young 
lost no time in making a poetical lament for a departed patron a 
vehicle for extravagant laudation of the new monarch. No 
further literary production of his appeared until 1716, when a 
Latin oration which he delivered on the foundation of the Cod- 
rington Library at All Souls, gave him a new opportunity for 
displaying his alacrity in inflated panegyric. 

In 1717 it is probable that Young accompanied the Duke of 
Wharton to Ireland, though so slender are the materials for his 
biography, that the chief basis for this supposition is a passage 
in his “Conjectures on Original Composition,” written when he 
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was nearly eighty, in which he intimates that he had once been 
in that country. But there are many facts surviving to indicate 
that for the next eight or nine years, Young was a sort of attaché 
of Wharton's. In 1719, according to legal records, the Duke 
granted him an annuity, in consideration of his having relinquished 
the office of tutor to Lord Burleigh, with a life annuity of £100 
a year, on his Grace's assurances that he would provide for him 
in a much more ample manner. And again, from the same 
evidence, it appears that in 1721 Young received from Wharton 
a bond for 600/., in compensation of expenses incurred in 
standing for Parliament at the Duke's desire, and as an earnest 
of greater services which his Grace had promised him on his 
refraining from the spiritual and temporal advantages of taking 
orders, with a certainty of two livings in the gift of his college. 
Tt is clear, therefore, that lay advancement, as long as there was 
any chance of it, had more attractions for Young than clerical 
preferment; and that at this time he accepted the Duke of 
Wharton as the pilot of his career. 

A more creditable relation of Young’s was his friendship with 
Tickell, with whom he was in the habit of interchanging criticisms, 
and to whom in 1719—the same year, let us note, in which he 
took his doctor’s degree—he addressed his “ Lines on the Death 
of Addison.” Close upon these followed his “ Paraphrase of 
Part of the Book of Job,” with a dedication to Parker, recently 
made Lord Chancellor, showing that the possession of Wharton’s 
patronage did not prevent Young from fishing in other waters. 
He knew nothing of Parker, but that did not prevent him from 
magnifying the new Chancellor's merits; on the other hand, he 
did know Wharton, but this again did not prevent him from 
prefixing to his tragedy, “The Revenge,” which appeared in 
1721, a dedication attributing to the Duke all virtues, as well as 
all accomplishments. In the concluding sentence of this dedica- 
tion, Young naively indicates that a considerable ingredient in 
his gratitude was a lively sense of anticipated favours. “My 
present fortune is his bounty, and my future his care; which 
I will venture to say will always be remembered to his honour ; 
since he, I know, intended his generosity as an encouragement to 
merit, though, through his very pardonable partiality to one who 
bears him so sincere a duty and respect, I happen to receive the 
benefit of it.” Young was economical with his ideas and images; 
he was rarely satisfied with using a clever thing once, and this 
bit of ingenious humility was afterwards made to do duty in the 
“Tnstalment,” a poem addressed to Walpole :— 


“Be this thy partial smile, from censure free, 
*T was meant for merit, though it fell on me.” 


It was probably “The Revenge,” that Young was writing 
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when, as we learn from Spence’s anecdotes, the Duke of Wharton 
gave him a skull with a candle fixed in it, as the most appropriate 
lamp by which to write tragedy. According to Young's dedica- 
tion, the Duke was “ accessory” to the scenes of this tragedy in 
& more important way, “not only by suggesting the most 
beautiful incident in them, but by making all possible provision 
for the success of the whole.” A statement which is credible, 
not indeed on the ground of Young's dedicatory assertion, but 
from the known ability of the Duke, who, as Pope tells us, 
possessed 
“each gift of Nature and of Art, 

And wanted nothing but an honest heart.” 

The year 1722 seems to have been the period of a visit to 
Mr. Dodington, at Kastbury, in-Dorsetshire—the “ pure Dorsetian 
downs,” celebrated by Thomson,—in which Young made the 
acquaintance of Voltaire ; for in the subsequent dedication of his 
“Sea Piece” to “Mr. Voltaire,” he recals their meeting on 
** Dorset Downs ;” and it was in this year that Christopher Pitt, 
a gentleman-poet of those days, addressed an “ Epistle to Dr. 
Edward Young, at Eastbury, in Dorsetshire,” which has at least 
the merit of this biographical couplet-— 

“While with your Dodington retired you sit, 

Charm’d with his flowing Burgundy and wit.” 
Dodington, apparently, was charmed in his turn, for he told 
Dr. Warton that Young was “ far superior to the French poet in 
the variety and novelty of his bon-mots and repartees.” Unfor- 
tunately, the only specimen of Young's wit on this occasion that 
has been preserved to us, is the epigram represented as an 
extempore retort (spoken aside, surely) to Voltaire’s criticism of 
Milton's episode of Sin and Death :-— 

“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin;’”’— 
an epigram which, in the absence of “flowing Burgundy,” does 
not strike us as remarkably brilliant. Let us give Young the 
benefit of the doubt thrown on the genuineness of this epigram by 
his own poetical dedication, in which he represents himself as 
having “ soothed” Voltaire’s “rage” against Milton “with gentle 
rhymes ;” though in other respects that dedication is anything 
but favourable to a high estimate of Young's wit. Other evi- 
dence apart, we should not be eager for the after-dinner conver- 
sation of the man who wrote,— 

“Thine is the Drama, how renown’d! 

Thine Epic’s loftier trump to sound ;— 
But let Arion’s sea-strung harp be mine: 
But where's his dolphin? Know’st thou where ? 
May that be found wm thee, Voltaire!” 
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The “Satires” appeared in 1725 and 1726, each, of course, 
with its laudatory dedication and its compliments insinuated 
amongst the rhymes. The seventh and last is dedicated to Sir 
Robert Walpole, is very short, and contains nothing in particular 
except lunatic flattery of George the First and his prime minister, 
attributing that royal hog’s late escape from a storm at sea to the 
miraculous influence of his grand and virtuous soul—for George, 
he says, rivals the angels :— 

“George, who in foes can soft affections raise, 
And charm envenom’d satire into praise. 
Nor human rage alone his pow’r perceives, 
But the mad winds and the tumultuous waves. 
Ev’n storms (Death’s fiercest ministers!) forbear, 
And in their own wild empire learn to spare. 
Thus, Nature’s self, supporting Man’s decree, 
Styles Britain’s sovereign, sovereign of the sea.” 
As for Walpole, what he felt at this tremendous crisis 
“ No powers of language, but his own, can tell,— 
His own, which Nature and the Graces form, 
At will, to raise, or hush, the civil storm.” 


It is a coincidence worth noticing, that this seventh Satire was 
published in 1726, and that the warrant of George the First, 
granting Young a pension of 2001. a year from Lady-day, 1725, 
is dated May 3rd, 1726. The gratitude exhibited in this Satire 
may have been chiefly prospective, but the “ Instalment,” a poem 
inspired by the thrilling event of Walpole’s installation as Knight 
of the Garter, was clearly written with the double ardour of a 
man who has got a pension, and hopes for something more. His 
emotion about Walpole is precisely at the same pitch as his sub- 
sequent emotion about the Second Advent. In the “ Instalment” 
he says,— 

“With invocations some their hearts inflame ; 
I need no muse, a Walpole is my theme.” 
And of God coming to judgment, he says, in the “Night 
Thoughts :’— 
“T find my inspiration is my theme ; 
The grandeur of my subject is my muse.” 


Nothing can be feebler than this “ Instalment,” except in the 
strength of impudence with which the writer professes to scorn 
the prostitution of fair fame, the “ profanation of celestial fire.” 

Herbert Croft tells us that Young made more than three thou- 
sand pounds by his “ Satires,”"—a surprising statement, taken in 
connexion with the reasonable doubt he throws on the story 
related in Spence’s “ Anecdotes,” that the Duke of Wharton gave 
Young 20001. for this work. Young, however, seems to have been 
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tolerably fortunate in the pecuniary results of his publications; 
and with his literary profits, his annuity from Wharton, his fel- 
lowship, and his pension, not to mention other bounties which 
may be inferred from the high merits he discovers in many men 
of wealth and position, we may fairly suppose that he now laid 
the foundation of the considerable fortune he left at his death. 

It is probable that the Duke of Wharton's final departure for 
the Continent and disgrace at Court in 1726, and the consequent 
cessation of Young's reliance on his patronage, tended not only 
to heighten the temperature of his poetical enthusiasm for Sir 
Robert Walpole, but also to turn his thoughts towards the 
Church again, as the second-best means of rising in the world. 
On the accession of George the Second, Young found the same 
transcendent merits in him as in his predecessor, and celebrated 
them in a style of poetry previously unattempted by him—the 
Pindaric ode, a poetic form which helped him to surpass him- 
self in furious bombast. “‘ Ocean, an Ode: concluding with a 
Wish,” was the title of this piece. He afterwards pruned it, and 
cut off, amongst other things, the concluding Wish, expressing 
the yearning for humble retirement, which, of course, had 
prompted him to the effusion; but we may judge of the rejected 
stanzas by the quality of those he has allowed to remain. For 
example, calling on Britain’s dead mariners to rise and meet their 
“country’s full-blown glory” in the person of the new King, he 
says,— 

“ What powerful charm 
Can Death disarm ? 
Your long, your iron slumbers break ? 
By Jove, by Fame, 
By George’s name 
Awake! awake! awake! awake!” 


Soon after this notable production, which was written with the 
ripe folly of forty-seven, Young took orders, and was presently ap- 
pointed chaplain to the King. “The Brothers,” his third and last 
tragedy, which was already in rehearsal, he now withdrew from the 
stage, and sought reputation in a way more accordant with the 
decorum of his new profession, by turning prose writer. But after 
publishing “A True Estimate of Human Life,” with a dedication to 
the Queen, as one of the “most shining representatives” of God 
on earth, and a sermon, entitled “An Apology for Princes; or, the 
Reverence due to Government,” preached before the House of 
Commons, his Pindaric ambition again seized him, and he 
matched his former ode by another, called “ Imperium Pelagi; 
a Naval Lyric, written in Imitation of Pindar’s spirit, occasioned 
by his Majesty's Return from Hanover, 1729, and the succeeding 
Peace.” Since he afterwards suppressed this second ode, we 
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must suppose that it was rather worse than the first. Next came 
his two “ Epistles to Pope, concerning the Authors of the Age,” 
remarkable for nothing but the audacity of affectation with which 
the most servile of poets professes to despise servility. 

In 1730 Young was presented by his college with the rectory 
of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, and, in the following year, when he 
was just fifty, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, a widow with two 
children, who seems to have been in favour with Queen Caroline, 
and who probably had an income—two attractions which doubt- 
less enhanced the power of her other charms. Pastoral duties 
and domesticity probally cured Young of some bad habits; but, 
unhappily, they did not cure him either of flattery or of fustian. 
Three more odes followed, quite as bad as those of his bachelor- 
hood, except that in the third he announced the wise resolution 
of never writing another. It must have been about this time, 
since Young was now “turned of fifty,” that he wrote the letter 
to Mrs. Howard (afterwards Lady Suffolk), George the Second’s 
mistress, which proves that he used other engines, besides Pin- 
daric ones, in “besieging Court favour.” The letter is too 
characteristic to be omitted :— 

“Monday Morning. 

“Mapam,—I know his majesty’s goodness to his servants, and his 
love of justice in general, so well, that I am confident, if his Majesty 
knew my case, I should not have any cause to despair of his gracious 
favour to me. 


“ Abilities. Want. 
Good Manners. Sufferings for his 
Service. and oie 
Age. Zeal majesty. 


These, madam, are the proper points of consideration in the person that 
humbly hopes his majesty’s favour. 

“ As to Abilities, all I can presume to say is, I have done the best I 
could to improve them. 

“As to Good manners, I desire no favour, if any just objection lies 
against them. 

“ As for Service, I have been near seven years in his majesty’s, and 
never omitted any duty in it, which few can say. 

“ As for Age, 1 am turned of fifty. 

“ As for Want, I have no manner of preferment. 

“As for Sufferings, I have lost 300/. per ann. by being in his 
majesty’s service; as I have shown in a Representation which his 
majesty has been so good as to read and consider. 

“ As for Zeal, I have written nothing without showing my duty to 
their majesties, and some pieces are dedicated to them. 

“This, madam, is the short and true state of my case. They that 
make their court to the ministers, and not their majesties, succeed 
better. If my case deserves some consideration, and you can serve me 
in it, I humbly hope and believe you will: I shall, therefore, trouble 
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you no farther; but beg leave to subscribe myself, with truest respect 
and gratitude, 
“Yours, &c., 
“EpwarD YOUNG. 


“PS. Ihave some hope that my Lord Townshend is my friend; if 
therefore soon, and before he leaves the court, you had an opportunity 
of mentioning me, with that favour you have been so good to show, I 
think it would not fail of success; and, if not, I shall owe you more 
than any.” —Suffolk Letters, vol. i. p. 285. 


Young's wife died in 1741, leaving him one son, born in 1733. 
That he had attached himself strongly to her two daughters by 
her former marriage, there is better evidence in the report, men- 
tioned by Mrs. Montagu, of his practical kindness and liberality 
to the younger, than in his lamentations over the elder as the 
‘Narcissa’ of the ‘ Night Thoughts.” ‘ Narcissa’ had died in 
1735, shortly after marriage to Mr. Temple, the son of Lord 
Palmerston; and Mr. Temple himself, after a second marriage, 
died in 1740, a year before Lady Elizabeth Young. These, then, 
are the three deaths supposed to have inspired “ ‘The Complaint,” 
which forms the three first books of the “ Night Thoughts :"— 


“ Insatiate archer, could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice; and thrice my peace was slain ; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn.” 


Since we find Young departing from the truth of dates, in order to 
heighten the effect of his calamity, or at least of his climax, 
we need not be surprised that he allowed his imagination great 
freedom in other matters besides chronology, and that the character 
of ‘Philander’ can, by no process, be made to fit Mr. Temple. The 
supposition that the much-lectured ‘Lorenzo’ of the “ Night 
Thoughts” was Young’s own son, is hardly rendered more absurd 
by the fact that the poem was written when that son was a boy, 
than by the obvious artificiality of the characters Young intro- 
duces as targets for his arguments and rebukes. Among all the 
trivial efforts of conjectural criticism, there can hardly be one 
more futile than the attempt to discover the original of those 
pitiable lay-figures, the ‘Lorenzos’ and ‘ Altamonts’ of Young's 
didactic prose and poetry. His muse never stood face to face with 
a genuine, living human being; she would have been as much 
startled by such an encounter as a necromancer whose incantations 
and blue fire had actually conjured up a demon. 

The “Night Thoughts” appeared between 1741 and 1745. 
Although he declares in them that he has chosen God for his 
“patron” henceforth, this is not at all to the prejudice of some 
half-dozen lords, duchesses, and right honourables, who have the 
ptivilege of sharing finely-turned compliments with their eo- 
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patron. The line which closed the Second Night in the earlier 
editions,— 
“ Wits spare not Heaven, O Wilmington !—nor thee”— 


is an intense specimen of that perilous juxta-position of ideas by 
which Young, in his incessant search after point and novelty, 
unconsciously converts his compliments into sarcasms; and his 
apostrophe to the moon as more likely to be favourable to his 
song if he calls her “ fair Portland of the skies,” is worthy even 
of his Pindaric ravings. His ostentatious renunciation of worldly 
schemes, and especially of his twenty-years’ siege of Court favour, 
are in the tone of one who retains some hope, in the midst of his 
querulousness. 

He descended from the astronomical rhapsodies of his Ninth 
Night, published in 1745, to more terrestrial strains in his “ Re- 
flections on the Public Situation of the Kingdom,” dedicated to 
the Duke of Newcastle ; but in this critical year we get a glimpse 
of him through a more prosaic and less refracting medium. He 
spent a part of the year at Tunbridge Wells; and Mrs. Montagu, 
who was there too, gives a very lively picture of the “ divine 
Doctor” in her letters to the Duchess of Portland, on whom 
Young had bestowed the superlative bombast to which we have 
recently alluded. We shall borrow the quotations from Dr. 
Doran, in spite of their length, because, to our mind, they present 
the most agreeable portrait we possess of Young :— 

“*T have great joy in Dr. Young, whom I disturbed in a reverie. At 
first he started, then bowed, then fell back into a surprise; then began 
a speech, relapsed into his astonishment two or three times, forgot 
what he had been saying; began a new subject, and so went on, I 
told him your grace desired he would write longer letters ; to which 
he cried ‘ Ha!’ most emphatically, and I leave you to interpret what 
it meant. He has made a friendship with one person here, whom I 
believe you would not imagine to have been made for his bosom friend. 
You would, perhaps, suppose it was a bishop or dean, a prebend, a pious 
preacher, a clergyman of exemplary life, or, if a layman, of most vir- 
tuous conversation, one that had paraphrased St. Matthew, or wrote 
comments on St. Paul. . . . You would not guess that this 
associate of the doctor’s was—old Cibber! Certainly, in their religious, 
moral, and civil character, there is no relation; but in their dramatic 
capacity there is some.—Mrs Montagu was not aware that Cibber, 
whom Young had named not disparagingly in his Satires, was the 
brother of his old school-fellow ; but to return to our hero. ‘The 
waters,’ says Mrs. Montagu, ‘ have raised his spirits to a fine pitch, 
as your grace will imagine, when I tell you how sublime an answer he 
made to a very vulgar question. I asked him how long he stayed at 
the Wells: he said, As long as my rival stayed ;—as long as the sun 
did.’ Among the visitors at the Wells were Lady Sunderland, (wife 
of Sir Robert Sutton,) and her sister, Mrs. Tichborne. ‘ He did an 
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admirable thing to Lady Sunderland: on her mentioning Sir Robert 
Sutton, he asked her where Sir Robert’s lady was; on which we all 
laughed very heartily, and I brought him off, half ashamed, to my 
lodgings, where, during breakfast, he assured me he had asked after 
Lady Sunderland, because he had a great honour for her; and that, 
having a respect for her sister, he designed to have inquired after her, 
if we had not put it out of his head by laughing at him. You must 
know, Mrs. Tichborne sat next to Lady Sunderland. It would have 
been admirable to have had him finish his compliment in that manner.’ 
. . ‘His expressions all bear the stamp of novelty, and his thoughts 
of sterling sense. He practises a kind of philosophical abstinence. 
. . . He carried Mrs. Rolt and myself to Tunbridge, five miles 
from hence, where we were to see some fine oldruins. . . . First 
rode the doctor on a tall steed, decently caparisoned in dark grey ; 
next, ambled Mrs. Rolt on a hackney horse; . . . then followed your 
humble servant on a milk-white palfrey. I rode on in safety, and 
at leisure to observe the company, especially the two figures that 
brought up the rear. The first was my servant, valiantly armed 
with two uncharged pistols; the last was the doctor’s man, whose un- 
combed hair so resembled the mane of the horse he rode, one could not 
help imagining they were of kin, and wishing, for the honour of the 
family, that they had had one comb betwixt them. On his head was 
a velvet cap, much resembling a black saucepan, and on his side hung 
a little basket.—At last we arrived at the King’s Head, where the 
loyalty of the doctor induced him to alight; and then, knight-errant- 
like, he took his damsels from off their palfreys, and courteously handed 
us into the inn.” . . . The party returned to the Wells; and 
‘ the silver Cynthia held up her lamp in the heavens’ the while. ‘The 
night silenced all but our divine doctor, who sometimes uttered 
things fit to be spoken in a season when all nature seems to be 
hushed and hearkening. I followed, gathering wisdom as I went, till 
I found, by my horse’s stumbling, that I was in a bad road, and that 
the blind was leading the blind. So I placed my servant between 
the doctor and myself; which he not perceiving, went on in a most 
philosophical strain, to the great admiration of my poor clown of a 
servant, who, not being wrought up to any pitch of enthusiasm, nor 
making any answer to all the fine things he heard, the doctor, won- 
dering I was dumb, and grieving I was so stupid, looked round and 
declared his surprise.’ ”’ 

Young's oddity and absence of mind are gathered from other 
sources besides these stories of Mrs. Montagu’s, and gave rise 
to the report that he was the original of Fielding’s ‘ Parson 


Adams ;’ but this Croft denies, and mentions another Young, who 
really sat for the portrait, and who, we imagine, had both more 
Greek and more genuine simplicity than the poet. His love of 
chatting with Colley Cibber was an indication that the old predi- 
lection for the stage survived, in spite of his emphatic contempt 
for “ all joys but joys that never can expire ;" and the production 
of “The Brothers,” at Drury-lane in 1753, after a suppression 
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of fifteen years, was perhaps not entirely due to the expressed 
desire to give the proceeds to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. The author's profits were not more than 4001.—in 
those days a disappointing sum; and Young, as we learn from 
his friend Richardson, did not make this the limit of his donation, 
but gave a thousand guineas to the Society. “I had some talk 
with him,” says Richardson, in one of his letters, “ about this 
great action. ‘I always,’ said he, ‘intended to do something 
handsome for the Society. Had I deferred it to my demise, I 
should have given away my son’s money. All the world are in- 
clined to pleasure ; could I have given myself a greater by dis- 
posing of the sum to a different use, I should have done it.’” 
Surely he took his old friend Richardson for ‘ Lorenzo !’ 

His next work was “ The Centaur not Fabulous; in Six Letters 
to a Friend, on the Life in Vogue,” which reads very much like 
the most objurgatory parts of the “‘ Night Thoughts ” reduced to 
prose. It is preceded by a preface which, though addressed to a 
lady, is in its denunciations of vice as grossly indecent and 
almost as flippant as the epilogues written by “ friends,” which 
he allowed to be reprinted after his tragedies in the latest edi- 
tion of his works. We like much better than “The Centaur,” 
“Conjectures on Original Composition,” written in 1759, for the 
sake, he says, of communicating to the world the well-known 
anecdote about Addison’s deathbed, and, with the exception of 
his poem on Resignation, the last thing he ever published. 

The estrangement from his son, which must have embittered 
the later years of his life, appears to have begun not many years 
after the mother’s death. On the marriage of her second daughter, 
who had previously presided over Young’s household, a Mrs. 
Hallows, understood to be a woman of discreet age, and the 
daughter (or widow) of a clergyman who was an old friend of 
Young's, became housekeeper at Welwyn. Opinions about ladies 
are apt to differ. “ Mrs. Hallows was a woman of piety, improved 
by reading,” says one witness. “She was a very coarse woman,” 
says Dr. Johnson ; and we shall presently find some indirect evi- 
dence that her temper was perhaps not quite so much improved 
as her piety. Servants, it seems, were not fond of remaining 
long in the house with her; a satirical curate, named Kidgell, 
hints at “drops of juniper” taken as a cordial, (but perhaps he 
was spiteful, and a teetotaler) ; and Young's son is said to have 
told his father that “an old man should not resign himself to the 
management of anybody.” The result was, that the son was 
banished from home for the rest of his father’s lifetime, though 
Young seems never to have thought of disinheriting him. 

Our latest glimpses of the aged poet are derived from certain 
letters of Mr. Jones, his curate,—letters preserved in the British 
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Museum, and, happily, made accessible to common mortals in 
Nichols’s “Anecdotes.” Mr. Jones was a man of some literary 
activity and ambition,—a collector of interesting documents, and 
one of those concerned in the “ Free and Candid Disquisitions,” 
the design of which was “to point out such things in our eccle- 
siastical establishment as want to be reviewed and amended.” On 
these and kindred subjects he corresponded with Dr. Birch, occa- 
sionally troubling him with queries and manuscripts. We have 
a respect for Mr. Jones. Unlike any person who ever troubled 
us with queries or manuscripts, he mitigates the infliction by such 
gifts as “a fat pullet,” wishing he “ had anything better to send ; 
but this depauperizing vicarage (of Alconbury) too often checks 
the freedom and forwardness of my mind.” Another day comes 
a “pound canister of tea,” another, a “young fatted goose.” 
Clearly, Mr. Jones was entirely unlike your literary correspondents 
of the present day; he forwarded manuscripts, but he had 
“bowels,” and forwarded poultry too. His first letter from 
Welwyn is dated June, 1759, not quite six years before Young’s 
death. In June, 1762, he expresses a wish to go to London 
“this summer. But,” he continues,— 


“ My time and pains are almost continually taken up here, and... 
I have been (I now find) a considerable loser, upon the whole, by 
continuing here so long. The consideration of this, and the inconve- 
niences I sustained, and do still experience, from my late illness, 
obliged me at last to acquaint the Doctor (Young) with my case, and 
to assure him that I plainly perceived the duty and confinement here 
to be too much for me; for which reason I must (I said) beg to be at 
liberty to resign my charge at Michaelmas. I began to give him 
these notices in February, when I was very ill: and now I perceive, 
by what he told me the other day, that he is in some difficulty : for 
' which reason he is at last (he says) resolved to advertise, and even 
(which is much wondered at) to raise the salary considerably higher. 
(What he allowed my predecessors was 20/. per annum; and now he 
proposes 50/., as he tells me.) I never asked him to raise it for me, 
though I well knew it was not equal to the duty; nor did I say a 
word about myself when he lately suggested to me his intentions upon 
this subject.” 


In a postscript to this letter he says,— 


“T may mention to you farther, as a friend that may be trusted, 
that, in all likelihood, the poor old gentleman will not find it a very 
easy matter, unless by dint of money, and force upon himself, to pro- 
cure a man that he can like for his next curate, nor one that will stay 
with him so long as I have done. Then, his great age will recur to 
people’s thoughts; and if he has any foibles, either in temper or 
conduct, they will be sure not to be forgotten on this occasion by those 
who know him; and those who do not, will probably be on their guard, 
On these and the like considerations, it is by no means an eligible office 
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to be seeking out for a curate for him, as he has several times wished me 
to do; and would, if he knew that Iam now writing to you, wish your 
assistance also. But my best friends here, who well foresee the pro- 
bable consequences, and wish me well, earnestly dissuade me from com- 
plying; and I will decline the office with as much deceney as I can: 
but high salary will, I suppose, fetch in somebody or other, soon.” 


In the following July, he writes,— 

“The old gentleman here (I may venture to tell you freely) seems to 
me to be in a pretty odd way of late,—moping, dejected, self-willed, and 
as if surrounded with some perplexing circumstances. ‘Though I visit 
him pretty frequently for short intervals, I say very little to his affairs, 
not choosing to be a party concerned, especially in cases of so critical 
and tender a nature. There is much mystery in almost all his tem- 
poral affairs, as well as in many of his speculative theories. Whoever 
lives in this neighbourhood to see his exit, will probably see and hear 
some very strange things. Time will show ;—1 am afraid, not greatly to 
his credit. There is thought to be an irremoveable obstruction to his 
happiness within his walls, as well as another without them; but the 
former is the more powerful, and like to continue so. He has this day 
been trying anew to engage me to stay with him. No lucrative views 
can tempt me to sacrifice my liberty or my health, to such measures 
as are proposed here. Nor do I like to have to do with persons whose 
word and honour cannot be depended on. So much for this very odd 
and unhappy topic.” 

In August, Mr. Jones's tone is slightly modified. Earnest 
entreaties, not lucrative considerations, have induced him to 
cheer the Doctor's dejected heart by remaining at Welwyn some 
time longer. The Doctor is, “in various respects, a very 
unhappy man,” and few know so much of these respects as 
Mr. Jones. In September, he recurs to the subject :— 


“ My ancient gentleman here is still full of trouble: which moves 
my concern, though it moves only the secret laughter of many, and 
some untoward surmises in disfavour of him and his household. The 
loss of a very large sum of money (about 200/.) is talked of ; whereof this 
vill and neighbourhood is full. Some disbelieve; others say, ‘ Jt is no 
wonder, where about eighteen or more servants are sometimes taken and 
dismissed in the course of a year.’ The gentleman himself is allowed 
by all to be far more harmless and easy in his family than some one else 
who hath too much the lead in it. This, among others, was one reason 
for my late motion to quit.” 

No other mention of Young's affairs occurs until April 2, 
1765, when he says that Dr. Young is very ill, attended by two 
physicians. 

“Having mentioned this young gentleman (Dr. Young’s son), I 
would acquaint you next, that he came hither this morning, having 
been sent for, as I am told, by the direction of Mrs. Hallows. Indeed, 
she intimated to me as much herself. And if this be so, 1 must say, 
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that it is one of the most prudent acts she ever did, or could have 
done in such a case as this; as if may prove a means of preventing 
much confusion after the death of the Doctor. I have had some little 
discourse with the son: he seems much affected, and I believe really 
is so. He earnestly wishes his father might be pleased to ask after 
him; for you must know he has not yet done this, nor is, in my 
opinion, like to do it. And it has been said farther, that upon a late 
application made to him on the behalf of his son, he desired that no 
more might be said to him about it. How true this may be, I cannot 
as yet be certain ; all I shall say is, it seems not improbable... . . 
I heartily wish the antient man’s heart may prove tender towards his 
son; though, knowing him so well, I can scarce hope to hear such 
desirable news.” 


Eleven days later, he writes,— 


“T have now the pleasure to acquaint you, that the late Dr. Young, 
though he had.for many years kept his son at a distance from him, yet 
has now at last left him all his possessions, after the payment of certain 
legacies ; so that the young gentleman (who bears a fair character, and 
behaves well, as far as I can hear or see) will, 1 hope, soon enjoy and 
make a prudent use of a handsome fortune. The father, on his deathbed, 
and since my return from London; was applied to in the tenderest 
manner, by one of his physicians, and by another person, to admit the 
son into his presence, to make submission, intreat forgiveness, and obtain 
his blessing. As to an interview with his son, he intimated that he 
chose to decline it, as his spirits were then low, and his nerves weak. 
With regard to the next particular, he said, ‘I heartily forgive him;’ 
and upon mention of this last, he gently lifted up his hand, and letting 
it gently fall, pronounced these words, ‘ God blesshim!’ .. . . I know 
it will give you pleasure to be farther informed, that he was pleased to 
make respectful mention of me in his will; expressing his satisfaction 
in my care of his parish, begueathing to me a handsome legacy, and 
appointing me to be one of his executors.” 


So far Mr. Jones, in his confidential correspondence with a 
“friend who may be trusted.” In a letter communicated appa- 
rently by him to the Gentleman's Magazine, seven years later, 
namely, in 1782, on the appearance of Croft's biography of 
Young, we find him speaking of “the ancient gentleman” in a 
tone of reverential eulogy, quite at variance with the free com- 
ments we have just quoted. But the Rev. John Jones was pro- 
bably of opinion, with Mrs. Moniagu, whose contemporary and 
retrospective letters are also set in a different key, that “the 
interests of religion were connected with the character of a man 
so distinguished for piety as Dr. Young.” At all events, a sub- 
sequent quasi-official statement weighs nothing as evidence against 
contemporary, spontaneous, and confidential hints. 

To Mrs. Hallows, Young left a legacy of 10002, with the 
request that she would destroy all his manuscripts. This final 
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request, from some unknown cause, was not complied with, and 
among the papers he left behind him, was the following letter 
from Archbishop Secker, which probably marks the date of his 
latest effort after preferment. 

* Deanery of St. Paul’s, July 8, 1758. 

“ Good Dr. Young,—I have long wondered that more suitable notice 
of your great merit hath not been taken by persons in power. But 
how to remedy the omission I see not. No encouragement hath ever 
been given me to mention things of this nature to his Majesty. And 
therefore, in all likelihood, the only consequence of doing it would be 
weakening the little influence which else I may possibly have on some 
other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set you above the 
need of advancement ; and your sentiments above that concern for it, 
on your own account, which, on that of the public, is sincerely felt by 

“ Your loving Brother, 
“Tuo. Cant.” 

The loving brother's irony is severe! 

Perhaps the least questionable testimony to the better side of 
Young's character, is that of Bishop Hildesley, who, as the vicar 
of a parish near Welwyn, had been Young's neighbour for upwards 
of twenty years. The affection of the clergy for each other, we 
have observed, is, like that of the fair sex, not at all of a blind 
and infatuated kind; and we may therefore the rather believe 
them when they give each other any extra- official praise. Bishop 
Hildesley, then, writing of Young to Richardson, says,— 

“The impertinence of my frequent visits to him was amply re- 
warded ; forasmuch as, I can truly say, he never received me but with 
agreeable open complacency; and I never left him but with profitable 
pleasure and improvement. He was one or other, the most modest, 
the most patient of contradiction, and the most informing and enter- 
taining I ever conversed with—at least, of any man who had so just 
pretensions to pertinacity and reserve.” 


Mr. Langton, however, who was also a frequent visitor of 
Young's, informed Boswell— 
“That there was an air of benevolence in his manner; but that he 
could obtain from him less information than he had hoped to receive 
from one who had lived so much in intercourse with the brightest men 
of what had been called the Augustan age of England; and that he 
showed a degree of eager curiosity concerning the common occurrences 
that were then passing, which appeared somewhat remarkable in a man 
of such intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, and who had retired 
from life with declared disappointment in his expectations.” 


The same substance, we know, will exhibit different qualities 
under different tests; and, after all, imperfect reports of indi- 
vidual impressions, whether immediate or traditional, are a very 
frail basis on which to build our opinion of a man. One’s cha- 
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racter may be very indifferently mirrored in the mind of the most 
intimate neighbour ; it all depends on the quality of that gentle- 
man’s reflecting surface. 

But, discarding any inferences from such uncertain evidence, 
the outline of Young's character is too distinctly traceable in the 
well-attested facts of his life, and yet more in the self-betrayal 
that runs through all his works, for us to fear that our general 
estimate of him may be false. Tor, while no poet seems less easy 
and spontaneous than Young, no poet discloses himself more 
completely. Men’s minds have no hiding-place out of themselves 
—their affectations do but betray another phase of their nature. 
And if, in the present view of Young, we seem to be more intent 
on laying bare unfavourable facts than on shrouding them in 
“‘ charitable speeches,” it is not because we have any irreverential 
pleasure in turning men’s characters “the seamy side without,” 
but because we see no great advantage in considering a man as 
he was not. Young's biographers and critics have usually set 
out from the position that he was a great religious teacher, and 
that his poetry is morally sublime; and they have toned down 
his failings into harmony with their conception of the divine and 
the poet. For our own part, we set out from precisely the oppo- 
site conviction—namely, that the religious and moral spirit of 
Young’s poetry is low and false; and we think it of some im- 
portance to show that the “ Night Thoughts” are the reflex of a 
mind in which the higher human sympathies were inactive. This 
judgment is entirely opposed to our youthful predilections and 
enthusiasm. The sweet garden-breath of early enjoyment lingers 
about many a page of the “ Night Thoughts,” and even of the 
“Last Day,” giving an extrinsic charm to passages of stilted 
rhetoric and false sentiment ; but the sober and repeated reading 
of maturer years has convinced us that it would hardly be pos- 
sible to find a more typical instance than Young's poetry, of the 
mistake which substitutes interested obedience for sympathetic 
emotion, and baptizes egoism as religion. 


Pope said of Young, that he had “ much of a sublime genius 
without common sense.” The deficiency Pope meant to indicate 
was, we imagine, moral rather than intellectual: it was the want 
of that fine sense of what is fitting in speech and action, which 
is often eminently possessed by men and women whose intellect 
is of a very common order, but who have the sincerity and dig- 
nity which can never coexist with the selfish preoccupations of 
vanity or interest. This was the “common sense” in which 
Young was conspicuously deficient; and it was partly owing to 
this deficiency that his genius, waiting to be determined by the 
highest prizes, fluttered uncertainly from effort to effort, until, 
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when he was more than sixty, it suddenly spread its broad wing, 
and soared so as to arrest the gaze of other generations besides 
his own. For he had no versatility of faculty to mislead him. 
The “Night Thoughts” only differ from his previous works in 
the degree and not in the kind of power they manifest. Whether 
he writes prose or poetry, rhyme or blank verse, dramas, satires, 
odes, or meditations, we see everywhere the same Young—the 
same narrow circle of thoughts, the same love of abstractions, 
the same telescopic view of human things, the same appetency 
towards antithetic apothegm and rhapsodic climax. The passages 
that arrest us in his tragedies are those in which he anticipates 
some fine passage in the “ Night Thoughts,” and where his cha- 
racters are only transparent shadows through which we see the 
bewigged embonpoint of the didactic poet, excogitating epigrams 
or ecstatic soliloquies by the light of a candle fixed in a skull. 
Thus, in “ The Revenge,’ ‘Alonzo,’ in the conflict of jealousy and 
love that at once urges and forbids him to murder his wife, 
says,— 
“ This vast and solid earth, that blazing sun, 

Those skies, through which it rolls, must all have end. 

What then is man? The smallest part of nothing. 

Day buries day; month, month; and year the year! 

Our life is but a chain of many deaths. 

Can then Death’s self be feared? Our life much rather: 

Life is the desert, life the solitude ; 

Death joins us to the great majority : 

’Tis to be born to Plato and to Cesar ; 

’Tis to be great for ever ; 

*Tis pleasure, ’tis ambition, then, to die.” 

His prose writings all read like the “ Night Thoughts,” either 
diluted into prose, or not yet crystallized into poetry. For 
example, in his “ Thoughts for Age,” he says,— 

“ Though we stand on its awful brink, such our leaden bias to the 
world, we turn our faces the wrong way; we are still looking on our 
old acquaintance, Time; though now so wasted and reduced, that we 
can see little more of him than his wings and his scythe: our age 
enlarges his wings to our imagination; and our fear of death, his 
scythe; as Time himself grows less. His consumption is deep; his 
annihilation is at hand.” 

This is a dilution of the magnificent image :— 

“Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep decrepit with his age. 


Behold him when past by! What then is seen 
But his proud pinions, swifter than the winds ?”’ 


Again :— 
“A requesting Omnipotence? What can stun and confound thy 
reason more? What more can ravish and exalt thy heart? It cannot 
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but ravish and exalt; it cannot but gloriously disturb and perplex 
thee, to take in all that thought suggests. Thou child of the dust! 
Thou speck of misery and sin! How abject thy weakness! how great 
is thy power! Thou crawler on earth, and possible (I was about to 
say) controuller of the skies! Weigh, and weigh well, the wondrous 
truths I have in view: which cannot be weighed too much; which 
the more they are weighed, amaze the more; which to have supposed, 
before they were revealed, would have been as great madness, and to 
have presumed on as great sin, as, it is now madness and sin not 
to believe.” 

Even in his Pindaric odes, in which he made the most 
violent effort against nature, he is still neither more nor less than 
the Young of the “ Last Day,” emptied and swept of his genius, 
and possessed by seven demons of fustian and bad rhyme. Even 
here, his “ Ercles’ vein” alternates with his moral platitudes, and 
we have the perpetual text of the “ Night Thoughts :— 


“Gold pleasure buys ; “ Joys felt alone! 

But pleasure dies, Joys asked of none! 

For soon the gross fruition Which Time’s and Fortune’s 
cloys ; arrows miss : 

Though raptures court, . Joys that subsist, 

The sense is short ; Though fates resist, 
But virtue kindles living joys;— | An unprecarious, endless bliss! 

Unhappy they! 


And falsely gay! 
Who bask for ever in success ; 
A constant feast 
Quite palls the taste, 
And long enjoyment is distress.” 

In the “ Last Day,” again, which is the earliest thing he wrote, 
we have an anticipation of all his greatest faults and meri'S. 
Conspicuous among the faults is that attempt to exalt our coD- 
ceptions of Deity by vulgar images and comparisons, which is so 
offensive in the later ‘‘ Night Thoughts.” In a burst of prayer 
and homage to God, called forth by the contemplation of Christ 
coming to judgment, he asks, Who brings the change of the 
seasons ? and answers— 

“ Not the great Ottoman, or greater Czar ; 
Not Europe’s arbitress of peace and war! 
Conceive the soul in its most solemn moments, assuring God 
that it doesn’t place his power below that of Louis Napoleon or 
Queen Victoria ! 

But in the midst of uneasy rhymes, inappropriate imagery, 
vaulting sublimity that o’erleaps itself, and vulgar emotions, we 
have in this poem an occasional flash of genius, a touch of - 
simple grandeur, which promises as much as Young ever 
achieved. Describing the on-coming of the dissolution of all 
things, he says,— 
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“ No sun in radiant glory shines on high; 
No light but from the terrors of the sky.” 


And again, speaking of great armies,— 


“ Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn, 
Rous’d the broad front, and call’d the battle on.” 


And this wail of the lost souls is fine :— 


“ And this for sin P 
Could I offend if I had never been ? 
But still increas’d the senseless, happy mass, 
Flow’d in the stream, or shiver’d in the grass ? 
Father of mercies! Why from silent earth 
Didst thou awake and curse me into birth ? 
Tear me from quiet, ravish me from night, 
And make a thankless present of thy light ? 
Push into being a reverse of Thee, 
And animate a elod with misery ?” 


But it is seldom in Young's rhymed poems that the effect of a 
felicitous thought or image is not counteracted by our sense of 
the constraint he suffered from the necessities of rhyme,—that 
“Gothic demon,” as he afterwards called it, “which modern 
poetry tasting, became mortal.” In relation to his own power, 


no one will question the truth of his dictum, that “ blank verse 
is verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse reclaimed, reinthroned in the 
true language of the gods; who never thundered nor suffered 
their Homer to thunder in rhyme.” His want of mastery in 
rhyme is especially a drawback on the effect of his Satires ; 
for epigrams and witticisms are peculiarly susceptible to the 
intrusion of a superfluous word, or to an inversion which implies 
constraint. Here, even more than elsewhere, the art that con- 
ceals art is an absolute requisite, and to have a witticism presented 
to us in limping or cumbrous rhythm is as counteractive to any 
electrifying effect, as to see the tentative grimaces by which 
a comedian prepares a grotesque countenance. We discern the 
process, instead of being startled by the result. 

This is one reason why the Satires, read seriatim, have a 
flatness to us, which, when we afterwards read picked passages, 
we are inclined to disbelieve in, and to attribute to some deficiency 
in our ownmood. But there are deeper reasons for that dissatis- 
faction. Young is not a satirist of a high order. His satire has 
neither the terrible vigour, the lacerating energy of genuine 
indignation, nor the humour which owns loving fellowship with 
the poor human nature it laughs at; nor yet the personal bitter- 
ness which, as in Pope's characters of Sporus and Atticus, 
ensures those living touches by virtue of which the individual 
and particular in Art becomes the universal and immortal. 
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Young could never describe a real complex human being; but 
what he could do with eminent success, was to describe with 
neat and finished point, obvious types, of manners rather than of 
character,—to write cold and clever epigrams on personified vices 
and absurdities. ‘There is no more emotion in his satire than if 
he were turning witty verses on a waxen image of Cupid, or 
a lady’s glove. He has none of those felicitous epithets, none of 
those pregnant lines, by which Pope’s Satires have enriched 
the ordinary speech of educated men. Young's wit will be found 
in almost every instance to consist in that antithetic combination 
of ideas which, of all the forms of wit, is most within reach of 
clever effort. In his gravest arguments, as well as in his lightest 
satire, one might imagine that he had set himself to work out the 
problem, how much antithesis might be got out of a given 
subject. And there he completely succeeds. His neatest 
portraits are all wrought on this plan. ‘ Narcissus,’ for example, 
who— 
“ Omits no duty; nor can Envy say 

He miss’d, these many years, the Church or Play: 

He makes no noise in Parliament, ’tis true ; 

But pays his debts, and visit when ’tis due; 

His character and gloves are ever clean, 

And then he can out-bow the bowing Dean ; 

A smile eternal on his lip he wears, 

Which equally the wise and worthless shares. 

In gay fatigues, this most undaunted chief, 

Patient of idleness beyond belief, 

Most charitably lends the town his face 

For ornament in every public place ; 

As sure as cards he to th’ assembly comes, 

And is the furniture of drawing-rooms : 

When Ombre calls, his hand and heart are free, 

And, joined to two, he fails not—to make three: 

Narcissus is the glory of his race ; 

For who does nothing with a better grace ? 

To deck my list by nature were designed 

Such shining expletives of human kind, 

Who want, while through blank life they dream along, 

Sense to be right and passion to be wrong.” 

It is but seldom that we find a touch of that easy slyness which 
gives an additional zest to surprise ; but here is an instance :— 
“See Tityrus, with merriment possest, 

Is burst with laughter ere he hears the jest. 

What need he stay ? for when the joke is o’er, 

His teeth will be no whiter than before.” 

Like Pope, whom he imitated, he sets out with a psychological 

mistake as the basis of his satire, attributing all forms of folly to 
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one passion—the love of fame, or vanity,—a much grosser mis- 
take, indeed, than Pope’s exaggeration of the extent to which the 
“yuling passion” determines conduct in the individual: Not 
that Young is consistent in his mistake. He sometimes implies 
no more than what is the truth—that the love of fame is the 
cause, not of all follies, but of many. ? . 

Young’s satires on women are superior to Pope's, which is only 
saying that they are superior to Pope's greatest failure. We can 
more frequently pick out a couplet as successful than an entire 
sketch. Of the too emphatic ‘Syrena,’ he says :— 


* Her judgment just, her sentence is too strong; 
Because she’s right, she’s ever in the wrong.” 


Of the diplomatic ‘Julia :— 


“ For her own breakfast she’lf project a scheme, 
Nor take her tea without a strategem.” 


Of ‘ Lyce,’ the old painted coquette :— 


“In vain the cock has summoned sprites away ; 
She walks at noon, and blasts the bloom of day.” 


Of the nymph who, “ gratis, clears religious mysteries :"— 
ymp § 2 8 y 


“?Tis hard, too, she who makes no use but chat 
Of her religion, should be barr’d in that.” 


The description of the literary belle, ‘Daphne,’ well prefaces 
that of ‘Stella,’ admired by Johnson :— 


“With legs toss’d high, on her sophee she sits, : 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits : 
Of each performance she’s the final test ; 
One act read o’er, she prophesies the rest ; 
And then, pronouncing with decisive air, 
Fully convinces all the town—she’s fair. 
Had lonely Daphne Hecatessa’s face, 
How would her elegance of taste decrease ! 
Some ladies’ judgment in their features lies, 
And all their genius sparkles in their eyes. 
But hold, she cries, lampooner! have a care: 
Must I want common sense because I’m fair ? 
O no; see Stella: her eyes shine as bright 
As if her tongue was never in the right ; 
And yet what real learning, judgment, fire! 
She seems inspir’d, and can herself inspire. 
How then (if malice ruled not all the fair) 
Could Daphne publish, and could she forbear?” 


After all, when we have gone through Young’s seven Satires, 
we seem to have made but an indifferent meal. They are a sort 
of fricassee, with little solid meat in them, and yet the flavour is 
not always piquant. It is curious to find him, when he pauses 





“ Night Thoughts.” 2 
a moment from his satiric sketching, recurring to his old plati- 
tudes :— 
“Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine ? 
, Can we dig peace or anenen from the mine ? 
"Wisdom to gold’ prefer ;” 


platitudes which he seems inevitably to fall into, for the same 
reason that some men are constantly asserting their contempt for 
criticism—because he’felt the opposite so keenly. 

The outburst of genius in the earlier books of the “ Night 
Thoughts” is the more remarkable, that in the interval between 
them and the Satires, he had produced nothing but his Pindaric 
odes, in which he fell far below the level of his previous works: 
Two sources of this sudden strength were the freedom of blank 
verse and the presence of a genuine emotion. Most persons, 
in speaking of the ‘‘ Night T houghts,” " have in their minds only 
the two or three first * Nights, the majority of readers rarely 
getting beyond these, unless, as Wilson says, they “have but 
few books, are poor, and live in the country.” And in these earlier 
Nights there is enough genuine sublimity and genuine sadness 
to bribe us into too favourable a "judgment of them as a whole. 
Young had only a very few things to say or sing—such as that 
life is vain, that death is imminent, that man is immortal, that 
virtue is wisdom, that friendship is sweet, and that the source of 
virtue is the contemplation of death and immortality,—and even 
in his two first Nights he had said almost all he had to say in his 
finest manner. Through these first outpourings of “ complaint” 
we feel that the poet is really sad, that the bird is singing over a 
rifled nest; and we bear with his morbid picture of the world 
and of life, as the Job-like lament of a man whom “ the hand of 
God hath touched.” Death has carried away his best-beloved, and 
that “ silent land” whither they are gone has more reality for the 
desolate one than this world which is empty of their love :— 

“This is the desert, this the solitude ; 
How populous, how vital is the grave ! pr 


Joy died with the loved one :— 
“'The disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glitt’ring towers ? 
Her golden mountains, where? All darken’d down 
To naked waste; a dreary vale of tears : 
The great mayician’s dead!” 

Under the pang of parting, it seems to the bereaved man as if 
love were only a nerve to suffer with, and he sickens at the 
thought of every joy of which he must one day say—* it was.” 
In its unreasoning anguish, the soul rushes to ‘the idea of per- 
petuity as the one element of bliss :— 
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“O ye blest scenes of permanent delight !— 
Could ye, so rich in rapture, fear an end,— 
That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy, 
And quite unparadise the realms of light.” 

In a man under the immediate pressure of a great sorrow, 
we tolerate morbid exaggerations ; we are prepared to see him 
turn away a weary eye from sunlight and flowers and sweet 
human faces, as if this rich and glorious life had no significance 
but as a preliminary of death; we do not criticise his views, we 
compassionate his feelings. And so it is with Young in these 
earlier Nights. There is already some artificiality even in his 
grief, and feeling often slides into rhetoric, but through it all we 
are thrilled with the unmistakeable cry of pain, which makes 
us tolerant of egoism and hyperbole :— 


“In every varied posture, place, and hour, 
How widow’d ev’ry thought of ev’ry joy! 
Thought, busy thought! too busy for my peace! 
Through the dark postern of time long elapsed 
Led softly, by the,stillness of the night,— 
Led like a murderer (and such it proves !) 
Strays (wretched rover!) o’er the pleasing past,— 
In quest of wretchedness, perversely strays ; 
And finds all desert now ; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys.” 


But when he becomes didactic, rather than complaining,— 
when he ceases to sing his sorrows, and begins to insist on his 
opinions,—when that distaste for life which we pity as a transient 
feeling, is thrust upon us as a theory, we become perfectly cool 
and critical, and are not in the least inclined to be indulgent to 
false views and selfish sentiments. 

Seeing that we are about to be severe on Young's failings and 
failures, we ought, if a reviewer's space were elastic, to dwell also 
on his merits,—on the startling vigour of his imagery,—on the 
occasional grandeur of his thought,—on the piquant force of that 
grave satire into which his meditations continually run. But, 
since our “limits” are rigorous, we must content ourselves with 
the less agreeable half of the critic's duty ; and we may the rather 
do so, because it would be difficult to say anything new of Young, 
in the way of admiration, while we think there are many salutary 
lessons remaining to be drawn from his faults. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Young is his radical 
insincerity as a poetic artist. This, added to the thin and arti- 
- ficial texture of his wit, is the true explanation of the paradox— 
that a poet who is often inopportunely witty has the opposite 
vice of bombastic absurdity. ‘The source of all grandiloquence 
is the want of taking for a criterion the true qualities of the 
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object described, or the emotion expressed. The grandiloquent 
man is never bent on saying what he feels or what he sees, but 
on producing a certain effect on his audience; hence he may 
float away into utter inanity without meeting any criterion to 
arrest him. Here lies the distinction between grandiloquence and 
genuine fancy or bold imaginativeness. The fantastic or the 
boldly imaginative poet may be as sincere as the most realistic : 
he is true to his own sensibilities or inward vision, and in 
his wildest flights he never breaks loose from his criterion—the 
truth of his own mental state. Now, this disruption of language 
from genuine thought and feeling is what we are constantly 
detecting in Young; and his insincerity is the more {likely to 
betray him into absurdity, because he habitually treats of ab- 
stractions, and not of concrete objects or specific emotions. He 
descants perpetually on virtue, religion, “the good man,” life, 
death, immortality, eternity—subjects which are’ apt to give a 
factitious grandeur to empty wordiness. When a poet floats in 
the empyrean, and only takes a bird's-eye view of the earth, 
some people accept the mere fact of his soaring for sublimity, 
and mistake his dim vision of earth for proximity to heaven. 
Thus :-— 
“His hand the good man fixes on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl,’— 

may, perhaps, pass for sublime with some readers. But pause a 
moment to realize the image, and the monstrous absurdity of a 
man’s grasping the skies, and hanging habitually suspended 
there, while he contemptuously bids the earth roll, warns you 
that no genuine feeling could have suggested so unnatural a 
conception. 

Again,— 

* See the man immortal: him, I mean, 
Who lives as such; whose heart full bent on heaven, 
Leans all that way, his bias to the stars.” 

This is worse than the previous example ; for you can at least 
form some imperfect conception of a man hanging from the 
skies, though the position strikes you as uncomfortable, and of no 
particular use ; but you are utterly unable to imagine how his heart 
can lean towards the stars. Examples of such vicious imagery, 
resulting from insincerity, may be found, perhaps, in almost every 
page of the “ Night Thoughts.” But simple assertions or aspi- 
rations, undisguised by imagery, are often equally false. No 
writer whose rhetoric was checked by the slightest truthful inten- 
tions, could have said,— 

“ An eye of awe and wonder let me roll, 
And roll for ever.” 


Abstracting the more poetical associations with the eye, this is 
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hardly less absurd than if he had wished to stand for ever with 
his mouth open. 
Again :— 
“ Far beneath 
A soul immortal is a mortal joy.” 


Happily for human nature, we are sure no man really be- 
lieves that. Which of us has the impiety not to feel that our 
souls are only too narrow for the joy of looking into the trusting 
eyes of our children, of reposing on the love of a husband 
or wife,—nay, of listening to the divine voice of music, or watch- 
ing the calm brightness of autumn afternoons? But Young 
could utter this falsity without detecting it, because, when he 
spoke of “‘ mortal joys,” he rarely had in his mind any object to 
which he could attach sacredness. He was thinking of bishoprics 
and benefices, of smiling monarchs, patronizing prime ministers, 
and a “much indebted muse.” Of anything between these and 
eternal bliss, he was but rarely and moderately conscious. Often, 
indeed, he sinks very much below even the bishopric, and seems 
to have no notion of earthly pleasure, but such as breathes gas- 
light and the fumes of wine. His picture of life is precisely 
such as you would expect from a man who has risen from his 
bed at two o'clock in the afternoon with a headache, and a dim 
remembrance that he has added to his “ debts of honour:”— 

“ What wretched repetition cloys us here! 
What periodic potions for the sick, 
Distemper’d bodies, and distemper’d minds !”” 
And then he flies off to his usual antithesis:— 
“In an eternity what scenes shall strike! 
Adventures thicken, novelties surprise !”” 

“Earth” means lords and levees, duchesses and Dalilahs, 
South-Sea dreams and illegal percentage; and the only things 
distinctly preferable to these are, eternity and the stars. Deprive 
Young of this antithesis, and more than half his eloquence would 
be shrivelled up. Place him on a breezy common, where the 
furze is in its golden bloom, where children are playing, and 
horses are standing in the sunshine with fondling necks, and he 
would have nothing to say. Here are neither depths of guilt, 
nor heights of glory; and we doubt whether in such a scene he 
would be able to pay his usual compliment to the Creator:— 

“ Where’er I turn, what claim on all applause !”’ 

It is true that he sometimes—not often—speaks of virtue as 
capable of sweetening life, as well as of taking the sting from 
death and winning heaven; and, lest we should be guilty of any 
unfairness to him, we will quote the two passages which convey 
this sentiment the most explicitly. In the one, he gives ‘ Lorenzo’ 
this excellent recipe for obtaining cheerfulness:— 
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“Go, fix some weighty truth ; 
Chain down some passion; do some generous good ; 
Teach Ignorance to see, or Grief to smile ; 
Correct thy friend ; befriend thy greatest foe ; 
Or, with warm heart, and confidence divine, 
Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made thee.” 


The other passage is vague, but beautiful, and its music has 
murmured in our minds for many years:— 


“The cuckoo seasons sing 
The same dull note to such as nothing prize 
But what those seasons from the teeming earth 
To doting sense indulge. But nobler minds, 
Which relish fruit unripen’d by the sun, 
Make their days various; various as the dyes 
On the dove’s neck, which wanton in his rays. 
On minds of dove-like innocence possess’d, 
On lighten’d minds that bask in Virtue’s beams, 
Nothing hangs tedious, nothing old revolves 
In that for which they long, for which they live. 
Their glorious efforts, wing’d with heavenly hopes, 
Each rising morning sees still higher rise ; 
Each bounteous dawn its novelty presents 
To worth maturing, new strength, lustre, fame ; 
While Nature’s circle, like a chariot wheel, 
Rolling beneath their elevated aims, 
Makes their fair prospect fairer every hour ; 
Advancing virtue in a line to bliss.” 


Even here, where he is in his most amiable mood, you see at 
what a telescopic distance he stands from mother Earth and simple 
human joys— “ Nature's circle rolls beneath.” Indeed, we 
remember no mind in poetic literature that seems to have absorbed 
less of the beauty and the healthy breath of the common land- 
scape than Young's. His images, often grand and finely presented 
—witness that sublimely sudden leap of thought, 


“ Embryos we must be till we burst the shell, 
Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life’ — 


lie almost entirely within that circle of observation which would 
be familiar to a man who lived in town, hung about the theatres, 
read the newspaper, and went home often by moon and star light. 
There is no natural object nearer than the moon that seems to 
have any strong attraction for him, and even to the moon he chiefly 
appeals fer patronage, and “pays his court” to her. It is 
reckoned among the many deficiencies of ‘Lorenzo,’ that he “never 
asked the moon one question”—an omission which Young thinks 
eminently unbecoming a rational being. He describes nothing 
so well as a comet, and is tempted to linger with fond detail 
over nothing more familiar than the day of judgment and an 
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imaginary journey among the stars. Once on Saturn’s ring, he 
feels at home, and his language becomes quite easy :— 


“ What behold I now? 
A wilderness of wonders burning round, 
Where larger suns inhabit higher spheres ; 
Perhaps the villas of descending gods !” 


It is like a sudden relief from a strained posture when, in 
the “Night Thoughts,” we come on any allusion that carries us 
to the lanes, woods, or fields. Such allusions are amazingly 
rare, and we could almost count them ona single hand. That 
we may do him no injustice, we will quote the three best:— 


“ Like blossom’d trees o’erturned by vernal storm, 
Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay.” 


“ In the same brook none ever bathed him twice : 
To the same life none ever twice awoke. 
We call the brook the same—the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow ; 
Nor mark the much irrevocably lapsed, 
And mingled with the sea.” 


“The crown of manhood is a winter joy ; 
An evergreen that stands the northern biast, 
And blossoms in the rigour of our fate.” 


The adherence to abstractions, or to the personification of ab- 
stractions, is closely allied in Young to the want of genuine emo- 
tion. He sees Virtue sitting on a mount serene, far above the 
mists and storms of earth: he sees Religion coming down from 
the skies, with this world in her left hand and the other world in 
her right: but we never find him dwelling on virtue or religion 
as it really exists—in the emotions of a man dressed in an ordinary 
coat, and seated by his fire-side of an evening, with his hand 
resting on the head of his little daughter; in courageous effort for 
unselfish ends, in the internal triumph of justice and pity over 
personal resentment, in all the sublime self-renunciation and 
sweet charities which are found in the details of ordinary life. 
Now, emotion links itself with particulars, and only in a faint and 
secondary manner with abstractions. An orator may discourse 
very eloquently on injustice in general, and leave his audience 
cold; but let him state a special case of oppression, and every 
heart will throb. The most untheoretic persons are aware of this 
relation between true emotion and particular facts, as opposed to 
general terms, and implicitly recognise it in the repulsion they 
feel towards any one who professes strong feeling about abstrac- 
tions,—in the interjectional “ humbug !” which immediately rises 
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to their lips. Wherever abstractions appear to excite strong 
emotion, this occurs in men of active intellect and imagination, 
in whom the abstract term rapidly and vividly calls up the par- 
ticulars it represents, these particulars being the true source of 
the emotion; and such men, if they wished to express their 
feeling, would be infallibly prompted to the presentation of « 
details. Strong emotion can no more be directed to generalities 
apart from particulars, than skill in figures can be directed to 
arithmetic apart from numbers. Generalities are the refuge at 
once of deficient intellectual activity and deficient feeling. 

If we except the passages in ‘ Philander,’ ‘ Narcissa,’ and ‘ Lucia,’ 
there is hardly a trace of human sympathy, of self-forgetfulness 
in the joy or sorrow of a fellow-being, throughout this long poem, 
which professes to treat the various phases of man’s destiny. And 
even in the ‘ Narcissa’ Night, Young repels us by the low moral 
tone of his exaggerated lament. This married step-daughter 
died at Lyons, and, being a Protestant, was denied burial, so 
that her friends had to bury her in secret—one of the many 
miserable results of superstition, but not a fact to throw an edu- 
cated, still less a Christian man, into a fury of hatred and ven- 
geance, in contemplating it after the lapse of five years. Young, 
however, takes great pains to simulate a bad feeling :-— 

“ Of grief 
And indignation rival bursts I pour’d, 
Half execration mingled with my pray’r; 
Kindled at man, while I his God ador’d; 
Sore grudg’d the savage land her sacred dust ; 
Stamp’d the cursed soil; and with humanity 
(Denied Narcissa) wish’d them all a grave.” 

The odiously bad taste of this last clause makes us hope that 
it is simply a platitude, and not intended as a witticism, until he 
removes the possibility of this favourable doubt by immediately 
asking, “ Flows my resentment into guilt ?” 

When, by an afterthought, he attempts something like sym- 
pathy, he only betrays more clearly his want of it. Thus, in the 
first Night, when he turns from his private griefs to depict earth 
as a hideous abode of misery for all mankind, and asks,— 


“What then am I, who sorrow for myself?” 


he falls at once into calculating the benefit of sorrowing for 
others :— 
“ More generous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts ; 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pang. 

Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 

Swollen thought a second channel.” 

This remarkable negation of sympathy isin perfect consistency 

with Young’s theory of ethics :— 
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“ Virtue is a crime, 
A crime to reason, if it costs us pain, 
i 

If there is no immortality for man,— 

“Sense! take the rein ; blind Passion, drive us on; 
And Ignorance! befriend us on our way... . 
Yes ; give the pulse full empire; live the Brute, 
Since as the brute we die. ‘The sum of man, 
Of godlike man, to revel and to rot.” 

“Tf this life’s gain invites him to the deed, 

Why not his country sold, his father slain ?” 

“ Ambition, avarice, by the wise disdain’d, 

Is perfect wisdom, while mankind are fools, 
And think a turf or tombstone covers all.” 

“Die for thy country, thou romantic fool ! 

Seize, seize the plank thyself, and let her sink.” 

“ As in the dying parent dies the child, 

Virtue with Immortality expires. 

Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 
Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave. 
His duty ’tis to love himself alone, 

Nor care though mankind perish, if he smiles.” 

We can imagine the man who “denies his soul immortal,” 
replying, “It is quite possible that you would be a knave, and 
love yourself alone, if it were not for your belief in immortality ; 
but you are not to force upon me what would result from your 
own utter want of moral emotion. I am just and honest, not 
because I expect to live in another world, but because, having 
felt the pain of injustice and dishonesty towards myself, I have a 
fellow-feeling with other men, who would suffer the same pain 
if 1 were unjust or dishonest towards them. Why should I give 
my neighbour short weight in this world, because there is not 
another world in which I should have nothing to weigh out to 
him? Iam honest, because I don’t like to inflict evil on others 
in this life, not because I’m afraid of evil to myself in another. 
The fact is, I do not love myself alone, whatever logical necessity 
there may be for that in your mind. I have a tender love for my 
wife, and children, and friends, and through that love I sympa- 
thize with like affections in other men. It is a pang to me to 
witness the suffering of a fellow-being, and I feel his suffering 
the more acutely because he is mortal—because his life is so 
short, and I would have it, if possible, filled with happiness and 
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not misery. Through my union and fellowship with the men 
and women I have seen, I feel a like, though a fainter, sympathy 
with those I have not seen; and I am able so to live in imagina- 
tion with the generations to come, that their good is not alien to 
me, and is a stimulus to me to labour for ends which may not 
benetit myself, but will benefit them. It is possible that you 
might prefer to “ live the brute,” to sell your country, or to slay 
your father, if you were not afraid of some disagreeable conse- 
quences from the criminal laws of another world ; but even if I 
could conceive no motive but by my own worldly interest or the 
gratification of my animal desires, I have not observed that beast- 
liness, treachery, and parricide, are the direct way to happiness 
and comfort on earth. And I should say, that if you feel no mo- 
tive to common morality but your fear of a criminal bar in 
heaven, you are decidedly a man for the police on earth to keep 
their eye upon, since it is matter of world-old experience that 
fear of distant consequences is a very insufficient barrier against 
the rush of immediate desire. Fear of consequences is only one 
form of egoism, which will hardly stand against half-a-dozen 
other forms of egoism bearing down’ upon it. And in opposition 
to your theory that a belief in immortality is the only source of 
virtue, I maintain that, so far as moral action is dependent on 
that belief, so far the emotion which prompts it is not truly moral 
—is still in the stage of egoism, and has not yet attained the 
higher development of sympathy. In proportion as a man would 
care less for the rights and the welfare of his fellow, if he did not 
believe in a future life, in that proportion is he wanting in the 
genuine feelings of justice and benevolence; as the musician 
who would care less to play a sonata of Beethoven’s finely in soli- 
tude than in public, where he was to be paid for it, is wanting 
in genuine enthusiasm for music.” 

Thus far might answer the man who “ denies himself immor- 
tal ;” and, allowing for that deficient recognition of the finer and 
more indirect influences exercised by the idea of immortality 
which might be expected from one who took up a dogmatic 
position on such a subject, we think he would have given a suffi- 
cient reply to Young and other theological advocates who, like 
him, pique themselves on the loftiness of their doctrine when 
they maintain that ‘virtue with immortality expires.” We may 
admit, indeed, that if the better part of virtue consists, as Young 
appears to think, in contempt for mortal joys, in “meditation of 
our own decease,” and in “ applause” of God in the style of a 
congratulatory address to Her Majesty —all which has small 
relation to the well-being of mankind on this earth—the motive 
to it must be gathered from something that lies quite outside the 
sphere of human sympathy. But, for certain other elements of 
[Vol, LXVII. No. CXXXI.]—New Szntes, Vol. XI. No.I. OD 
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virtue, which are of more obvious importance to untheological 
minds,—a delicate sense of our neighbour's rights, an active 
participation in the joys and sorrows of our fellow-men, a magna- 
nimous acceptance of privation or suffering for ourselves when it 
is the condition of good to others, in a word, the extension and 
intensification of our sympathetic nature,—we think it of some 
importance to contend, that they have no more direct relation to 
the belief in a future state than the interchange of gases in the 
lungs has to the plurality of worlds. Nay, to us it is conceivable 
that in some minds the deep pathos lymg in the thought of 
human mortality—that we are here for a little while and then 
vanish away, that this earthly life is all that is given to our loved 
ones and to our many suffering fellow-men—lies nearer the 
fountains of moral emotion than the conception of extended 
existence. And surely it ought to be a welcome fact, if the 
- thought of mortality, as wellas of immortality, be favourable to 
virtue. Do writers of sermons and religious novels prefer that 
men should be vicious in order that there may be a more evident 
political and social necessity for printed sermons and clerical fic- 
tions? Because learned gentlemen are theological, are we to have 
no more simple honesty and. good-will ? We can imagine that 
the proprietors of a patent water-supply have a dread of common 
springs; but, for our own part, we think there cannot be too 
great a security against a lack of fresh water or of pure morality. 
To us it is matter of unmixed rejoicing that this latter neces- 
sary of healthful life is independent of theological ink, and that 
its evolution is ensured in the interaction of human souls as cer- 
tainly as the evolution of science or of art, with which, indeed, it 
is but a twin ray, melting into them with undefinable limits. 

To return to Young. We can often detect a man’s deficiencies 
in what he admires more clearly. than in what he contemns,—in 
the sentiments he presents as laudable rather than in those he 
decries. And in Young's notion of what is lofty he casts a sha- 
dow by which we can measure him without further trouble. For 
example, in arguing for human immortality, he says— 

“ First, what is true ambition? The pursuit , 
Of glory nothing less than man can share. 


The Visible and Present are for brutes, 

A slender portion, and a narrow bound! 

These Reason, with an energy divine 

O’erleaps, and claims the Future and Unseen ; 
The vast Unseen, the Future fathomless ! 

When the great soul buoys up to this high point, 
Leaving gross Nature’s sediments below, 

Then, and then only, Adam’s offspring quits 

The sage and hero of the fields and woods, 
Asserts his rank, and rises into man.” 
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So, then, if it were certified that, as some benevolent minds 
have tried to infer, our dumb fellow-creatures would share a 
future existence, im which it is to be hoped we should neither 
beat, starve, nor maim them, our ambition for a future life would 
cease to be “ lofty!” This is a notion of loftiness which may 
pair off with Dr. Whewell’s celebrated observation, that Bertham’s 
moral theory is low, because it includes justice and mercy to 
brutes. 

But, for a reflection of Young’s moral personality on a colossal 
scale, we must turn to those passages where his rhetorie is at its 
utmost stretch of inflation—where he addresses the Deity, dis- 
courses of the Divine operations, or describes the last judgment. 
As a compound of vulgar pomp, crawling adulation, and hard 
selfishness, presented under the guise of piety, there are few 
things in literature to surpass the Ninth Night, entitled “ Conso- 
lation,” especially in the pages where he describes the last judg- 
ment—a subject to which, with naive self-betrayal, he applies 
phraseology favoured by the exuberant penny-a-liner. Thus, 
when God descends, and the groans of hell are opposed by 
“shouts of joy,” much as cheers dnd groans contend at a public 
meeting where the resolutions are not passed unanimously, the 
poet completes his climax in this way:— 


“ Hence, in one peal of loud, eternal praise, 
The charmed spectators thunder their applause.” 
In the same taste, he sings— 


“ Eternity, the various sentence past, 
Assigns the sever’d throng distinct abodes, 
Sulphureous or ambrosial.” 


Exquisite delicacy of indication! He is too nice to be 
specific as to the interior of the “ sulphureous” abode; but when 
once half the human race are shut up there, hear how he enjoys 
turning the key on them! 


“What ensues ? 
The deed predominant, the deed of deeds ! 
Which makes a hell of hell, a heaven of heaven! 
The goddess, with determin’d aspect, turns 
Her adamantine key’s enormous size 
Through Destiny’s inextricable wards, 
Deep dri iving every bolt on both their fates. 
Then, from the crystal battlements of heaven, 
Down, down she hurls it through the dark profound, 
Ten thousand, thousand fathom; there to rust 
And ne’er unlock her resolution more. 
The deep resounds; and Hell, through all her glooms, 
Returns, in groans, the melancholy roar.” 

D2 
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This is one of the blessings for which Dr. Young thanks God 

“* most ”:— 
“For all I bless thee, most, for the severe ; 

Her death—my own at hand—the fiery gulf, 

That flaming bound of wrath omnipotent! 

It thunders ;—but it thunders to preserve ; 

bin ah its wholesome dread 

Averts the dreaded pain; its hideous groans 

Join Heaven's sweet Hallelujahs in Thy praise, 

Great Source of good alone! How kind in all! 

In vengeance kind! Pain, Death, Gehenna, save”... . 
i.e. save me, Dr. Young, who, in return for that favour, promise 
to give my divine patron the monopoly of that exuberance in 
laudatory epithet, of which specimens may be seen at any moment 
in alarge number of dedications and odes to kings, queens, prime 
ministers, and other persons of distinction. That, in Young's 
conception, is what God delights in. His crowning aim in the 
“drama” of the ages, is to vindicate his own renown. The God 
of the “ Night Thoughts” is simply Young himself, “ writ large” 
—a didactic poet, who “lectures” mankind in the antithetic 
hyperbole of mortal and immortal joys, earth and the stars, hell 
and heaven; and expects the tribute of inexhaustible “applause.” 
Young has no conception of religion as anything else than egoism 
turned heavenward ; and he does not merely imply this, he insists 
on it. Religion, he tells us, in argumentative passages too long 
to quote, is “ ambition, pleasure, and the love of gain,” directed 
towards the joys of the future life instead of the present. And 
his ethics correspond to his religion. He vacillates, indeed, in 
his ethical theory, and shifts his position in order to suit his 
immediate purpose in argument; but he never changes his level 
so as to see beyond the horizon of mere selfishness. Sometimes 
he insists, as we have seen, that the belief in a future life is the 
only basis of morality; but elsewhere he tells us— 

“Tn self applause is virtue’s golden prize.” 

Virtue, with Young, must always squint—must never look 
straight towards the immediate object of its emution and effort. 
Thus, if a man risks perishing in the snow himself, rather than 
forsake a weaker comrade, he must either do this because his 
hopes and fears are directed to another world, or because he 
desires to applaud himself afterwards! Young, if we may believe 
him, would despise the action as folly unless it had these motives. 
Let us hope he was not so bad as he pretended to be! The 
tides of the divine life in man move under the thickest ice of 
theory. 

Another indication of Young's deficiency in moral, i.e., in 
sympathetic emotion, is his unintermitting habit of pedagogic 
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moralizing. On its theoretic and preceptive side, morality 
touches Science ; on its emotional side, Art. Now, the products 
of Art are great in proportion as they result from that immediate 
prompting of innate power which we call Genius, and not from 
laboured obedience to a theory or rule; and the presence of 
genius or innate prompting is directly opposed to the perpetual 
consciousness of arule. ‘The action of faculty is imperious, and 
excludes the reflection why it should act. In the same way, in 
proportion as morality is emotional, i.e., has affinity with Art, it 
will exhibit itself in direct sympathetic feeling and action, and 
not as the recognition of a rule. Love does not say, “I ought 
to love"—it loves. Pity does not say, “It is right to be pitiful” 
—it pities. Justice does not say, “I am bound to be just’—it 
feels justly. It is only where moral emotion is comparatively 
weak that the contemplation of a rule or theory habitually 
mingles with its action; and in accordance with this, we think 
experience, both in literature and life, has shown that the minds 
which are pre-eminently didactic—which insist on a “ lesson,” 
and despise everything that will not convey a moral, are deficient 
in sympathetic emotion. A certain poet is recorded to have said, 
that he “wished everything of his burnt that did not impress 
some moral; even in love-verses, it might be flung in by the way.” 
What poet was it who took this medicinal view of poetry? Dr. 
Watts, or James Montgomery, or some other singer of spotless 
life and ardent piety? Not at all. It was Waller. A significant 
fact in relation to our position, that the predominant didactic 
tendency proceeds rather from the poet's perception that 
it is good for other men to be moral, than from any overflow 
of moral feeling in himself. A man who is perpetually thinking 
in apothegms, who has an unintermittent flux of admonition, can 
have little energy left for simple emotion. And this is the case 
with Young. In his highest flights of contemplation, and his 
most wailing soliloquies, he interrupts himself to fling an admoni- 
tory parenthesis at ‘ Lorenzo,’ or to hint that “ folly’s creed” is the 
reverse of his own. Before his thoughts can flow, he must fix 
his eye on an imaginary miscreant, who gives unlimited scope for 
lecturing, and recriminates just enough to keep the spring of 
admonition and argument going to the extent of nine books. 
It is curious to see how this pedagogic habit of mind runs 
through Young's contemplation of Nature. As the tendency to 
see our own sadness reflected in the external world has been called 
by Mr. Ruskin the “ pathetic fallacy,” so we may call Young's dis- 
position to see a rebuke or a warning in every natural object, the 
“ pedagogic fallacy.” To his mind, the heavens are “ for ever 
scolding as they shine ;” and the great function of the stars is to 
be a “lecture to mankind.”- The conception of the Deity asa 
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didactic author is not merely an implicit point of view with him ; 
he works it out in elaborate imagery, and at length makes it the 
occasion of his most extraordinary achievement in the “art of 
sinking,” by exclaiming, @ propos, we need hardly say, of the noc- 
turnal heavens, 
* Divine Instructor! Thy first volume this 
For man’s perusal! all in caprtans!” 


It is this pedagogic tendency, this sermonizing attitude of 
Young’s mind, which produces the wearisome monotony of his 
pauses. After the first two or three Nights, he is rarely singing, 
rarely pouring forth any continuous melody inspired by the spon- 
taneous flow of thought or feeling. He is rather occupied with 
argumentative insistance, with hammering in the proofs of his 
propositions by disconnected verses, which he puts down at 
intervals. The perpetual recurrence of the pause at the end of 
the line throughout long passages, makes them as fatiguing to 
the ear as a monotonous chant, which consists of the endless 
repetition of one short musical phrase. For example— 

“ Past hours, 
If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight, 
If folly bound our prospect by the grave, 
All feeling of futurity be numb’d, 
All godlike passion for eternals quench’d, 
All relish of realities expired ; 
Renounced all correspondence with the skies ; 
Our freedom chain’d; quite wingless our desire ; 
In sense dark-prison’d all that ought to soar ; 
Prone to the centre; crawling in the dust ; 
Dismounted every great and glorious aim ; 
Enthralled every faculty divine, 
Heart-buried in the rubbish of the world.” 

How different from the easy, graceful melody of Cowper's 
blank verse! Indeed, it is hardly possible to criticise Young, 
without being reminded at every step of the contrast presented 
to him by Cowper. And this contrast urges itself upon us the 
more from the fact that there is, to a certain extent, a parallelism 
between the “‘ Night Thoughts” and the “Task.” In both poems, 
the author achieves his greatest in virtue of the new freedom 
conferred by blank verse; both poems are professedly didactic, 
and mingle much satire with their graver meditations; both 
poems are the productions of men whose estimate of this life was 
formed by the light of a belief in immortality, and who were 
intensely attached to Christianity. On some grounds, we might 
have anticipated a more morbid view of things from Cowper than 
from Young. Cowper's religion was dogmatically the more 
gloomy, for he was a Calvinist; while Young was a “low” 
Arminian, believing that Christ died for all, and that the only 
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obstacle to any man’s salvation lay in his will, which he could 
change if he chose. There was real and deep sadness involved 
in Cowper's personal lot ; while Young, apart from his ambitious 
and greedy discontent, seems to have had no great sorrow. 

Yet, see how a lovely, sympathetic nature manifests itself in 
spite of creed and circumstance! Where is the poem that sur- 
passes the “Task” in the genuine love it breathes, at once 
towards inanimate and animate existence—in truthfulness of 
perception and sincerity of presentation—in the calm gladness 
that springs from a delight in objects for their own sake, without 
self-reference—in divine sympathy with the lowliest pleasures, 
with the most short-lived capacity for pain? Here is no 
railing at the earth's “melancholy map,” but the happiest lin- 
gering over her simplest scenes with all the fond minuteness of 
attention that belongs to love; no pompous rhetoric about the 
inferiority of the “brutes,” but a warm plea on their behalf 
against man’s inconsiderateness and cruelty, and a sense of 
enlarged happiness from their companionship in enjoyment; no 
vague rant about human misery and human virtue, but that close 
and vivid presentation of particular sorrows and privations, of 
particular deeds and misdeeds, which is the direct road to the 
emotions. How Cowper's exquisite mind falls with the mild 
warmth of morning sunlight on the commonest objects, at once 
disclosing every detail and investing every detail with beauty ! 
No object is too small to prompt his song—not the sooty film on 
the bars, or the spoutless teapot holding a bit of mignionette that 
serves to cheer the dingy town-lodging with a “ hint that Nature 
lives ;” and yet his song is never trivial, for he is alive to small 
objects, not because his mind is narrow, but because his glance is 
clear and his heart is large. Instead of trying to edify us by 
supercilious allusions to the “ brutes” and the “ stalls,” he in- 
terests us in that tragedy of the hen-roost when the thief has 
wrenched the door, 


“ Where Chanticleer amidst his harem sleeps 
In unsuspecting pomp ;” 


in the patient cattle, that on the winter's morning 


“ Mourn in corners where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness ;”’ 
in the little squirrel, that, surprised by him in his woodland 
walk, 
“ At once, swift as a bird, 
Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feign’d alarm 
And anger insignificantly fierce.” 
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And then he passes into reflection, not with curt apophthegm and 
snappish reproof, but with that melodious flow of utterance 
which belongs to thought when it is carried along in a stream of 
feeling :— 
“ The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 

With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 
His large and tender heart embraces the most every-day forms 
of human life—the carter driving his team through the wintry 
storm; the cottager's wife who, painfully nursing the embers on 
her hearth, while her infants “ sit cowering o’er the sparks,” 


“ Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d ;” 
or the villager, with her little ones, going out to pick 
“ A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook ;” 


and he compels our colder natures to follow his in its manifold 
sympathies, not by exhortations, not by telling us to meditate at 
midnight, to “indulge” the thought of death, or to ask ourselves 
how we shall “ weather an eternal night,” but by presenting to 
us the object of his compassion truthfully and lovingly. And 
when he handles greater themes, when he takes a wider survey, 
and considers the men or the deeds which have a direct influence 
on the welfare of communities and nations, there is the same 
unselfish warmth of feeling, the same scrupulous truthfulness. 
He is never vague in his remonstrance or his satire; but puts his 
finger on some particular vice or folly, which excites his indig- 
nation or “dissolves his heart in pity,” becausc of some specitic 
injury it does to his fellow-man or to a sacred cause. And when 
he is asked why he interests himself about the sorrows and wrongs 
of others, hear what is the reason he gives. Not, like Young, 
that the movements of the planets show a mutual dependence, 
and that 

“Thus man his sovereign duty learns in this 

Material picture of benevolence”— 

or that,— 
“ More generous sorrow while it sinks, exalts, 
And conscious virtue mitigates the pang.” 


What is Cowper's answer, when he imagines some “sage erudite, 
profound,” asking him “‘ What's the world to you ?”— 
“Much. I was born of woman, and drew milk 


As sweet as charity from human breasts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 
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And exercise all functions of a man. 
How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other ?” 
Young is astonished that men can make war on each other— 
that any one can “seize his brother's throat,” while 


“The Planets cry, ‘ Forbear.’ ” 


Cowper weeps because— 
“There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart : 
It does not feel for man.” 


Young applauds God as a monarch with an empire and a 
court quite superior to the English, or as an author who produces 
“volumes for man’s perusal.” Cowper sees his Father's love in 
all the gentle pleasures of the home fire-side, in the charms even 
of the wintry landscape, and thinks— 

“ Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad, majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 

To conclude—for we must arrest ourselves in a contrast that 
would lead us beyond our bounds: Young flies for his utmost 
consolation to the day of judgment, when: 

“ Final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er Creation ;”” 
when earth, stars, and suns are swept aside, 
“ And now, all dross removed, Heaven’s own pure day 
Full on the confines of our ether, flames : 
While (dreadful contrast!) far (how far!) beneath, 
Hell, bursting, belches forth her blazing seas, 
And storms sulphureous ; her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey,” — 
Dr. Young, and similar “ornaments of religion and virtue,” 
passing, of course, with grateful “applause” into the upper 
region. Cowper finds his highest inspiration in the Millennium 
—in the restoration of this our beloved home of earth to perfect 
holiness and bliss, when the Supreme 
“Shall visit earth in mercy; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love ; 
And what his storms have blasted and defaced 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair.” 


And into what delicious melody his song flows at the thought 
of that blessedness to be enjoyed by future generations on 
earth !— 
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“The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mcuntain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round!” 

The sum of our comparison is this:—In Young we have the 
type of that deficient human sympathy, that impiety towards the 
present and the visible, which flies for its motives, its sanctities, 
and its religion, to the remote, the vague, and the unknown: in 
Cowper we have the type of that genuine love which cherishes 
things in proportion to their nearness, and feels its reverence 
grow in proportion to the intimacy of its knowledge. 


1 


Art. II.—CApaBinLities AND DISABILITIES OF WOMEN. 


1. Ismeer ; or, Smyrna and its British Hospital in 1855. By 
a Lady. London. 1856. 

2. Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses. By a Lady Volunteer. 
London. 1856. 


3. The Communion of Labour. By Mrs. Jameson. London. 
1856. 


HIS is an age of novelties ; but among all the innovations 
which have driven the admirers of past times to desperation, 
none have been more startling than the sudden movement made 
by the ladies of England when the sufferings of their country- 
men in the hospitals at Scutari came to their knowledge. Young, 
wealthy, beautiful, and accomplished women quitted the luxuries 
and the comforts of the station in which they were born, and en- 
countered the dangers and discomforts of a long and stormy 
voyage to a semi-civilized country, in order to minister to the 
wants of private soldiers !—of men whose habits were supposed to 
be coarse, and whose rude natures had been yet farther roughened 
in the camp and the battle-field. Numberless ill-natured insinua- 
tions, too, as to the motives which could lead to such a step, 
were rife among those who could not stretch their souls to the 
height of a noble self-sacrifice for the sake of suffermg humanity ; 
everything that could alarm or disgust women accustomed to the 
refinements of life, was arrayed before them to deter them from the 
attempt ; but the brave hearts which had embarked in so noble a 
cause did not quail,—they persevered in their determination to prove 
the sincerity of their Christian faith by their Christian actions, and 
in so doing won for themselves what they had not sought—an 
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everlasting remembrance in the annals of their country, and the 
affectionate admiration of the whole nation. That the men who 
had enjoyed the comfort of their gentle ministration should almost 
adore them was not wonderful, but that they should learn gentle- 
ness and refinement from their accomplished nurses, was a thing 
little expected by any who had not looked deeper into human 
nature than the mass of mankind is wont to do. Yet, so it was; 
and if any proof were required of the suicidal folly of throwing 
obstacles in the way of female usefulness and activity, it might be 
found in the widely-extended benefit resulting from the resolute 
disregard of the etiquettes of society by a tew noble spirits of 
that sex. 

It is no small advantage to our argument, when claiming for 
women a more independent position than they have hitherto oc- 
cupied in this country, that we can point to such an instance as 
a-proof of female capability and tact. In the midst of evils which 
seemed to paralyse the exertions of generals and statesmen, a few 
ladies, with very inadequate means at their command, vanquished 
the difficulties supposed to be insurmountable, and spread an at- 
mosphere of comfort and of holy peace around them. Those who 
will hear of nothing which is not practical, cannot deny that the 
Secretary-at-War called upon a woman for aid, where men had 
failed, and that the woman so called upon did introduce order 
where there was disorder before,—did carry comfort and consola- 
tion to thousands of sufferers,—did, in short, effect what, till she 
appeared, had been thought impossible. It was not the first time 
that a woman had done this. When the Roman Empire was 
pressed on al] sides, and without generals or statesmen capable of 
meeting the difficulty, its legions hailed a noble lady of Gaul, as 
“ Mater Castrorum,” and offered her the purple. Like Florence 
Nightingale, Victorina cared not for greatness, though she cared 
for the soldiers: she refused the honours of empire, but embraced 
its toils; and by her wise measures, secured several years of peace 
and prosperity to her country,—a prosperity which never suffered 
an interruption till death had stilled the active brain and benevo- 
lent heart which had made her the virtual queen of Gaul. Prac- 
tically, then, we have a right to repeat that to tie the hands of 
one half of mankind, and that half so largely endued by the Cre- 
ator with the talents to be useful to their species, is a suicidal 
act, and unworthy of a nation whom an Omnipotent Will seems 
to have marked out as the great civilizer of the world. We have 
enough for all to do, and cannot afford to lose the labour of ear- 
nest workers, because an ill-founded prejudice has deemed women 
unfit for affairs. We promised in our last number to recur to the 
subject of the harsh laws with regard to women, as they affect our 
social well-being; we could scarely find a better occasion for 
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doing so, than that afforded by the books whose titles we have 
placed at the head of this article. ‘The two first contain the sim- 
ple and unpretending narrative of some of those engaged in the 
work to which they devoted themselves, and show, better than any 
theoretical treatise, how much the world would be bettered by 
female influence exerted in the right direction. 

Let us not be met on the threshold of the inquiry by the old 
prejudice with regard to female incapacity ; we must judge of 
women as of men in this respect, not according to what is done 
by the masses, but by the few distinguished above their fellows. 
We do not expect every man to be a Shakspeare or a Milton 
because such have existed; but we believe that there is in man a 
capacity for great things, because we have seen great things done 
by some. We do not disbelieve the capacity for military com- 
mand in Englishmen, because our generals in the Crimea evinced 
but little talent ; we turn rather to Marlborough and Wellington, 
and say that we ought to give the means for military genius to 
exert itself. We do not despair of again finding upright and 
far-sighted statesmen, because just at present we are overrun with 
the family of the Barnacles ; but we endeavour, by improving the 
course of tuition, to bring out the mental powers which we believe 
to be latent in the race. Shall we, then, because a faulty system 
of education, and unwise, not to say unjust laws, have condemned 
the larger number of women to inactivity and frivolity, deem 
them incapable? The natural conclusion would be, that as wo- 
men of great talent and capacity for affairs are occasionally met 
with, the capacity exists in the female mind, but is choked by cir- 
cumstances. ‘The cry has been loud which called for an open 
field of competition for men—which should bring forward rising 
talent, exactly because there seemed to be a deficiency of persons 
fitted to carry on the business of the nation ; the most gifted by 
nature and education of the other sex ask only for a fair field and 
no favour to show what they can do; and we find an alarm 
raised, as if they were asking to unsex themselves and overthrow 
the whole fabric of society. A wiser and more practical view of 
life would dwell upon what women have done, and endeavour by 
a change of system to develope yet more the latent power of 
female intellect, guided by the rare tact which usually accompa- 
nies a finer organization. 

The remark has often been made, and no one probably will now 
dispute its truth, that the state of civilization of any country may 
be concluded from the position in the social scale held by its 
women: but though the axiom has been admitted, the reason why 
it is true has been very little thought of. Few or none of the 
writers on political subjects have considered the position of women 
as one of the elements of social progress; ethical writers have 
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been equally negligent of their influence on the morals of a 
nation ; and theologians have dogmatically asserted their inferi- 
ority. We have pledged ourselves to examine the apparently in- 
significant question relating to the property of married women, 
in all its bearings ; we have already dealt with its legal operation, 
slightly, it is true, but we trust not without showing a sufficient 
cause for change. We shall now proceed to consider it in its 
social, moral, and religious aspects,—for in all these it is im- 
portant. 

The effect of a law can rarely be measured by its active inter- 
ference in the affairs of life; its influence is spread over a much 
wider area; for custom assimilates itself to the law when it has 
existed unchanged for any long time. The law of Gavelkind 
takes upon itself the distribution of property only where the 
owner dies intestate—a rare circumstance ; yet, in districts where 
it prevails, it has led to testamentary arrangements in conformity 
to the legal distribution, and consequently in such districts the 
subdivision of property into equal or nearly equal parts among 
all the children, prevails as a custom,—a custom very much at 
variance with that of other parts‘of England. It has had the 
effect of substituting a race of yeomen, using their own land, for 
the usual country gentlemen and-tenantry ; and this merely by a 
kind of legal induction, as is said of electricity when it is con- 
veyed to another body by juxta-position without contact. It isa 
good instance of the wide-spread influence of an old law, intended 
only for particular and rather exceptional cases. It is thus that 
the law with respect to the property of married women has influ- 
enced the position of all females; for fathers and guardians, in 
determining on the kind of education to be given to a child, are 
guided by what is likely to be its future career in life ; and thus, 
though a girl may never marry, she bears the burthen of a mar- 
ried woman’s disabilities ; for, marriage being the assumed end of 
female existence, parents think it needless to teach what will be 
useless when learned. The showy accomplishments likely to en- 
trap a husband are taught; while the solid acquirements which 
would enable her to manage property, or find lucrative employ- 
ment, are not thought of. -“‘ What is the use of teaching a girl 
more of arithmetic than will enable her to cast up a bill? 2” is the 
argument of many a father, when thinking of the education of his 
daughters : ; and this bad reason descends “through all classes, for 
over all has been extended the iron grasp of the Common Law. 
We ourselves well remember the difficulty we found in explaining 
to a young lady, an orphan, who had been brought up in a fashion- 
able school, the accounts of her guardians when she came of 
age. It was impossible to teach her to comprehend the difference 
of the debtor and creditor sides of the sheet, and six months had 
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to be spent in learning the business-knowledge requisite to an 
unmarried woman of independent fortune, because the Common 
Law of England has decided that women who marry shall have 
no property of their own, and therefore need no skill in arithmetic, 
or the general conduct of affairs. 

The consequence of this utter want of education in regard to 
the common business of life is in many cases disastrous. Very 
few women have enough information on such subjects to render 
them capable of taking care of their property when they aze left 
alone, which, m the course of human events, must frequently 
happen: and even if they are fortunate enough to retain relations 
and friends around them to the last, they, at any rate, lose the 
respect of both husband and sons, from their ignorance of things 
which men know because they have been taught, and which 
women do not know because they have not been taught. How 
often do we hear a grown-up’ son expressing the utmost affection 
for his mother, but at the same time. despising her judgment on 
all matters of business, or politics, or theology, because he knows 
that she has never had enough information communicated to her 
on any of these subjects to enable her to form a sound opinion ; 
adding, probably, “ Poor dear woman! I love her with all my 
heart, but she knows nothing about these things.” Of course 
her advice is not sought, though, were she qualified by her educa- 
tion and knowledge of the common affairs of life to have an 
opinion, she would be the friend whose counsel would be the 
most readily listened to. But further than this,—persons whom 
the law has doomed to perpetual dependence, unless they em- 
brace a life of celibacy—who, if they enter into the state which 
is most natural to all human beings, can have no legal control 
over their person, their actions, or their property, are not likely 
to take much trouble in order to learn what might, indeed, be 

“profitable in a pecuniary point of view, or useful to their fellow- 
creatures, but which will afford them no personal advantage : for, 
however sorry we may be to allow it, there is no doubt that when 
we ourselves are to derive no benefit from our exertions, none 
but the very highest minds will be brought to exert themselves 
at all; and this height of disinterestedness and. self-devotion is 
not very likely to be attained by persons whose education in 
general is but a series of smatterings. Parents who are anxious 
“to marry off” their daughters, know that a woman of indepen- 
dent spixit might hesitate to enter into a state in which “her 
being and legal existence are suspended ;” and therefore they 
educate them to be dependent. They are told that it is “ unfe- 
menine’” and “blue” to know much or to have strong opinions 
on any point beyond the set of a dress or the fashion of a bonnet; 
they are not to read newspapers, lest their delicacy should be 
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rubbed off; and “women have no business with politics”’—they 
are to mix in none of the affairs of life which engage the atten- 
tion of the men of their family, lest they should become “ mascu- 
line ;’—till they end by becoming mere drawing-room ornaments, 
scarcely so useful as a French clock or a firescreen, when young, 
and when old, sink down into reading novels with a gold eye- 
glass, lest they should show their advancing age by the use of 
spectacles,—and entrapping young men of fortune into marrying 
their daughters, as they. themselves were married before them. 
The sons, meantime, are left to themselves at the period when a 
mother’s counsels are most needed, and-.probably run a wild 
career of vice and folly, which a prudent female adviser might 
have prevented, till precious years are wasted in idleness, health 
injured, and talent thrown away; and then, when the nation 
looks for men to administer its affairs, it finds — what ? — the 
experience of the last three years has told the tale to all Europe. 

If we go down to the lower grades of society, the evil result- 
ing from this unwise law are greater yet. In the education of 
his daughters the tradesman imitates those whom he deems his 
superiors, and the girls themselves ape them in frivolity—not in 
accomplishments, for the tradesman cannot afford the best 
masters, even in those few things that they are allowed to learn, 
so that, as usually happens, the imitation is far worse than the 
original in its worst features,—not so good in its best. With the 
lowest classes of all the law operates yet more fatally, for they are 
the most numerous; and when you have crushed out of the 
character of so large a portion of the population all the energies 
of honest industry, and have left none of the ordinary motives for 
economy and active exertion, you have poisoned society at its 
very sources, and instead of providing for the happiness of the 
labouring population, leave them heartless, vicious, and reckless, 
What woman will labour for hours in order to obtain a shilling 
for the savings bank to meet a future need, if her husband can 
take it thence at will for a drunken frolic? What she earns she 
will think she had better enjoy at once, and too often the enjoy- 
ment of the over-tasked wife will be found at the gin-shop. 

But these direct evils which flow from the law in question, are 
not all:—having crushed all independence of spirit in woman, 
and left her so incapable of business as to make her an easy prey 
to designing persons, it acts as a direct tempter to man. Every 
one knows that the law gives the husband more or less of the 
property of the woman he marries; and one who has either set 
out in life with slender means, or who has squandered impru- 
dently, may naturally think—or if he does not, kind friends will 
suggest the thought,—that a rich wife would be an easy and safe 
way of attaining fortune without toil. Then comes counterfeited 
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affection, dishonorable contrivances, — sins of every grade and 
colour, which would probably never have entered his head but 
for the temptation of the law. This, of course, happens in every 
rank of life, and it would be easy to multiply examples; that of 
Mr. Bowes and the Countess of Strathmore, which was familiar 
to the gentlemen of the long-robe about seventy years since, is 
perhaps one of the most glaring; for, no sooner had Mr. Bowes 
succeeded, by various contrivances, in obtaining that unfortunate 
ladv’s hand in marriage, than he availed himself largely of his 
marital rights over her property, accompanied with so much 
cruelty to herself, that it is quite clear that, had the law of 
England then resembled that of New York at present, she would 
never have been the object of his addresses, and she might have 
remained in the possession of the ample fortune which had been 
hers. The case of Mrs. Campbell, where an aged woman was 
entrapped into a marriage with a designing man, to the prejudice 
of her son by a first marriage, has very lately gone the round of 
the newspapers: had the husband obtained no right to property 
by that marriage, the son would not have been deprived of his 
patrimony ; for a woman past eighty years of age was not likely 
to have sought, or found, a fresh connexion in marriage. We 
will give another case of fraud used to obtain money by means of 
this law, which occurred within our own knowledge: it took 
place in very humble life, and may show how deeply the evil has 
sunk into our social system. A young woman, the daughter of 
& journeyman carpenter, had saved a handsome sum in service 
as a cook, and after a time was addressed by a young man who 
called himself a doctor of medicine. The father was invited by 
his daughter to come and see her lover, and give his opinion on 
the match. He went—was received in handsome apartments,— 
the knocker was never silent, so many were inquiring for Dr. 
C ; and the honest countryman’s pleasure at the fine match 
his daughter was about to make was umbounded. The girl was 
married ; the money at once dissipated by a profligate fellow who 
had been a footman, and thus heard-of the prudent girl's savings; 
while she herself was left to begga” ‘This, too, would never 
have happened but for the temptatiorf of the law. 

Nor is the very common argument a valid one, which is so 
often used in favour of the present law, 7.e., that in marriage 
the husband will either coax or frighten a woman into giving up 
her rights, and that therefor® the law had better allow him to do 
legally, what he would otherwise do without its aid. We will 
not now pause to examine how far all men deserve that such a 
stigma should be fixed on them, but leaving those who bring for- 
ward this heavy charge to settle the matter with the calumniated 
husbands, we simply insist that were fathers aware that their 
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daughters would have to manage property as well as their sons, 
it is probable that this knowledge would lead to the bestowing a 
more practical and useful education on the former; and that 
women would thus gain a sound and business-like training, very 
different from the present system of idle accomplishments. Were 
such a training given, women would acquire firmness, and a capacity 
for affairs which would prevent them from being quite such facile 
dupes as this maxim implies. We see that when accident places 
them in situations where these qualities can be developed, there 
is seldom any deficiency of them in the female character; and 
we are inclined to think that such persons would not be easily 
either frightened or flattered into doing what would be injurious 
to their children. The merchants on the Royal Exchange will 
hardly yet have forgotten Mrs. H. T——, who, when left, by the 
death of her husband, a young widow with a family, at once met 
the difficulties of her situation by throwing herself with energy 
into her husband's business, which she carried on for her children 
with such skill and success, that when her son arrived at an age 
to be able to manage it, he found a most prosperous house and 
connexion, the result of her talent and industry. These circum- 
stances were related to us by a merchant who had himself often 
met Mrs. H. T—— on ’Change, and who respected her no less as 
a clever woman of business than as an exemplary mother. To 
this instance we may add another from a different class,—the 
widow of a farmer, who likewise carried on the business for the 
benefit of her son. She became an active and diligent farmer, 
frequented the markets, looked after her work-people, improved her 
land, and conducted her affairs with so much skill, that her son, 
though long arrived at man’s estate, continued to defer to her 
judgment and experience on all occasions. She was the prin- 
cipal person in the place; and when it came to her turn, she 
served the different parish offices of overseer, &c., at a time when 
those offices were no sinecure. At the time when it was our 
fortune to know her, she was advanced in years, but still active 
and keen; and seldom have we met with any one possessed of 
more practical intelligence, or less likely to be deceived or influ- 
enced in her estimate of either business matters or men. We 
conceive, therefore, from this and many other instances of a like 
nature, that women, when brought into collision with the world, 
and conversant with its affairs, are by no means so likely to be 
imposed on as is commonly supposed. But we have quoted 
these examples more with a view to clear away some prejudices 
from our path, than because we suppose that the question rests 
upon isolated cases, which prove nothing more than that women 
can become skilful in business, and that men, when tempted 
by circumstances, will sometimes be tyrannical and sometimes 
[Vol. LXVII. No. CXXXI.J—New Srniuss, Vol. XI. No. I. E 
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dishonest. We do not build any theory upon these instances ; 
for we do not believe, that even under the present régime, they 
are things of every-day occurrence: we merely quote them to 
show that such things are, and prove to any very practical reader 
who may glance over this article, that we, too, are practical, and 
have an eye to the main chance. The moral, like the social 
question, rests upon higher grounds, and must be argued upon 
great principles rather than on special examples. As social law 
has its bounds and limits set by the very purpose of its institu- 
tion, so must the moral law, in its turn, have its regulations and 
purpose yet more decidedly fixed by the very constitution of 
nature, which is the sure voice of God speaking to his creatures 
in unmistakeable language. 

The union of the sexes has been made by this constitution 
indispensable to the continuance of the species; then, unless we 
ignore all moral government of the universe—which we presume 
those who are the loudest in praising the morality of our common 
law would be the last to impugn—we must believe that this 
union has some good end in view, which we shall probably 
discover by watching the effect it produces on the species, for 
here there can be no room for controversy: and we may thus, 
as in the consideration of the purely legal question, arrive at 
some notion of its purpose, and be enabled to judge how far our 
social system comes up to the demands of the moral law as settled 
by the order of the universe. 

The first result of the tendency of the Sexes to this union is 
the check it puts upon selfishness. Real affection—we do not 
here speak of that pseudo passion which grows out of self-interest, 
and ought generally to have a harsher name,—real affection is 
disinterested; enjoys the happiness and well-being of the beloved 
object more than any personal advantage, and scruples not to 
sacrifice the latter to the former. Here, then, at the first step, is 
an abundant source from which all the nobler parts of our nature 
may draw strength and nutriment. It proceeds farther to the 
union of marriage; and all the yet dearer relations of domestic 
life grow out of it, with their hallowing influences. The man 
who has denied himself some luxury, endured some toil, or 
curbed some passion for the sake of wife and children, is a far 
nobler being than one who has done the same from a mere 
prudential regard for his own interests. The same may be said of 
the woman; and many an one for whom education has done 
little or nothing, finds in the innocence and affection of childhood 
a humanizing influence, and perhaps an incitement to a better 
life. What, then, is the business of the law in regard to this part 
of the constitution of our nature? Love cannot be created by 
statute; motives of action cannot be coerced by pains and 
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penalties. Social law, then, is powerless before the higher law of 
the Creator ; and all that it can do is to avoid clashing with it. 
To meddle when it cannot aid effectually, is to introduce yet 
farther confusion where the instincts and passions of ill-regulated 
minds have already produced a large crop of evil. Does our 
common law, or even the remedy for its injustice provided in 
equity, pursue this prudent course? What is its operation ? 
The moment a woman entertains a proposal of marriage, the man 
to whom she has given the highest proof of affection becomes, to 
a certain degree, master of her property—that is to say, she can 
no longer alienate any part of it without his consent; and if she 
attempted it, such contracts would be void. Lawyers tell her 
that this is because, if she were now allowed to give away any 
portion of her property, it would be a fraud practised on her 
intended husband, who might thus not get the fortune he expected. 
Here is a first check to the abandon of a disinterested affection. 
Then friends step in, and caution her to secure her interests by a 
settlement. If she does not distrust, at least she must act as if 
she did, and the first flow of generous affection is dammed up by 
legal instruments. The man, on his part, feels that he has no 
other mode of proving that he is disinterested, than by renouncing 
all control over his wife’s affairs. ‘Trustees are appointed, who 
have far less interest in the matter, and in whose hands the 
property frequently suffers ; and thus, in the very best-assorted 
union, the law contrives to dash a certain portion of bitter 
ingredients into the cup, and selfishness and distrust too often 
peep out from the marriage-settlement. All this evil would be 
avoided were the common rules of the laws with regard to 
property generally observed in regard to married women; for 
her interests would then be guarded by the law without making 
any provisions which imply distrust ; and if any settlement were 
thought needful, it would be an unselfish renunciation, on the 
part of both, of some rights, for the benefit of their future 
offspring. What follows next? Let one of the most eager 
advocates of the common law explain its operation :— 


. “The law compels no one, either man or woman, to enter into this 
perilous estate of marriage; but being once within it, it is the law’s 
first duty to hedge this important territory round with its strongest 
and highest barriers. The justice which means an equal division of 
rights, has no place between these two persons, whom natural policy, 
as well as Divine institution, teach us to consider as one. It seems 
a harsh saying, but it is a true one. Justice cannot be done between 
them ; their rights are not to be divided: they are beyond the reach 
of all ordinary principles of equity.” 


Were this so—did the law insist that in no case the parties 


should sever, and that under all circumstances they should be 
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obliged to have all things in common—something might be said 
in its favour; and we might deem it the gentle dream of some 
Utopian legislator, who, in his primitive innocence, had never 
heard of extravagant wives or brutal husbands. But our law is 
by no means so ignorant of evil: it contemplates the contingencies 
of the wife's infidelity, of her absconding, of her rebellion; and 
it provides in the first case,—divorce—for a rich man ; in the 
second, a power of imprisoning in his own house, also for a rich 
man; and in the third, according to Mr. Justice Coleridge, the 
correction of a small crabstick for the poor one; and for all, rich 
and poor, the power of laying hands on all that the wife possesses ; 
and therefore, in this country of costly law, the practical denial 
of all justice, where the husband exercises his privileges, beyond 
the point which even the English code allows. To balance all 
this, the wife is allowed to mulct her husband by incurring debts 
which he is obliged to pay, unless he have been beforehand with 
her by notifying publicly that he does not hold himself responsible 
for them; and it exempts her from the penalty of all crime but 
murder, which she may commit under his tutelage; thus insuring 
to a worthless fellow an accomplice in his depredations, who can 
assist him with impunity! Is there anything in all this calculated 
to promote the moral ends of the institution of marriage? We 
wound, and thus do harm, by interfering with the natural course 
of true affection and honourable feeling, where such is the basis 
of the union. We do yet farther mischief, by “ hedging this 
important territory with the law's strongest and highest barriers ;” 
for the man of wealth contrives to overleap them all, while the 
poor and the defenceless alone are subjected to their restraint. 
The fact is, that the whole system is a fiction, and the more it is 
attempted to justify it, the more glaring does its injustice become. 
Why the woman's infidelity should be sufficient to procure 
a divorce for those who can pay for it, but not for the poor,— 
why the man’s infidelity, which is surely as great a wrong as that 
of the wife,* is not to be punished with divorce, unless he have 
added two or three other crimes to it,—why the woman who 
leaves her husband may be imprisoned by him, when he can catch 
her, without any form of trial, while the man who misuses her so 
far as to drive her from him can do it with impunity ;—all this 
may be very clear to conservative legislators, but it passes the 
comprehension of liberal reviewers. When, therefore, the question 





* It is said that the wife’s infidelity imposes on the husband a spurious 
heir to his property; but the husband’s infidelity wastes on his spurious off- 
spring the property which ought to have benefited the legitimate children of 
his marriage, and very probably injures the unfortunate and innocent wife in 
health no less seriously than in property. 
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is based upon the interests of morality, we must at least be 
allowed to doubt whether a system in which “justice cannot 
be done” between two individuals, of whatever sex or station, is 
likely to promote morality, or can be in accordance with those 
immutable laws of God and nature which we have appealed to ; 
and as, in all other instances in which our stupidity contravenes 
those great principles, ignorance does not shelter us from the 
consequences of our folly,—as the miner is not the less destroyed 
by the fire-damp, because he has ignorantly braved it with an 
unguarded candle,—as the projector of a machine is no less foiled 
in his expected results, if he unskilfully forgets or miscalculates 
the power of friction,—or a builder the capacity of resistance in 
his materials ; so our social system is now suffering under evils 
which might have been avoided, had we attended more carefully 
to the laws of nature and justice. 


“When asked to place my name to a petition against the present 
marital laws of property,” observes Mrs. Jameson, in her thoughtful 
little pamphlet—* I did so with no especial reference to their practical 
effect in particular instances, but merely as I would protest against 
any other manifest injustice, either in regard to men or women, or 
both. The truth is, that far beyond the palpable, visible working of 
these laws, cruel as they are in individual cases, lies an infinitely more 
fatal mischief in their injurious effect on the manners of the people. 
What matter how such laws act here or there; how far they are to be 
excused as expedient, or to be sustained by custom; how easily they 
may be evaded by one class, though they fall heavily on another? 
What signifies all this if they permeate, and in some sort vitiate, the 
relations of the two sexes throughout the whole community? The 
direct action of such laws may be confined to the conjugal relation ; 
but the indirect action is reflected in feeling and opinion; operates on 
all, married and unmarried. ... Not even those who plead for their 
expediency, deny the abstract injustice of such laws. Now, every 
injustice is a form of falsehood, every falsehood accepted and legalised, 
works in the social system like poison in the physical frame, and may 
taint the whole body politic through and through, ere we have learned 
in which quivering nerve or delicate tissue to trace and detect its 
fatal presence. Human laws which contravene the laws of God, are 
not laws, but lies; and, like all lies, must perish in the long run. But 
there was a saying of a clever politician, that a lie believed in, but for 
half-an-hour, might cause a century of mischief. What then, I would 
ask, is likely to be the effect of these laws, which have existed as part 
of our common law for centuries past,—laws which may well be called 
lies, inasmuch as they suppose a state of things which has no existence 
in the Divine regulation of the world? Laws which during all that 
period have tended to degrade the woman in the eyes of the man, 
interfered with the sacredness of the domestic relations, and infected 
the whole social system? I regard the existence of these laws as the 
source of especial and fatal mischief. I look upon them as one cause 
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why it is difficult for men and women to work harmoniously. How 
can it be otherwise, when the conditions under which they must be 
associated are, in the first instance, so unequal as to be almost antago- 
nistic ? I look upon these laws as one cause of prostitution, because, in 
so far as they have lowered the social position of the woman, they 
have lowered the value of her labour, and have thus exposed her to 
want and temptation which would not otherwise have existed.” 


This is strong language, but it is the truth; and when the 
sore is gnawing away the very strength of the nation, it is no 
time to allow a false delicacy to prevent us from seeing the 
extent of the evil. It is well known that in England a man of 
any grade above that which depends on its daily labour for sub- 
sistence cannot marry till late in life, unless the wife brings 
something to aid the common stock; and the leisure hours of a 
young man without any domestic ties, severed, as most must be, 
from their early home, and condemned to a cheerless lodging, 
will generally be spent in the endeavour, at least, to find some 
recreation after the toil of the day. How easily this recreation 
may, by thoughtless companions, be turned into a snare, is, alas! 
too well known: but, though every parent trembles when he sends 
his son forth jnto the world, does he consider that his daughters 
might be ministering angels to both brothers and lovers, if 
properly educated ? Does he remember that if the wife, by her 
talents, could bring in something to aid the yearly income, many 
a young man would be leading a happy life in the bosom of his 
family, loved and respected by all, who is now travelling the path 
to destruction, descending from recreation to vice, till he learns 
at length to waste his strength and his means upon harlots, and 
hands down an uneradicable taint in the blood of his unfortunate 
descendants, which may undermine the health and the faculties 
of his posterity for generations to come? Why is this? Why 
are parents, usually so anxious for the well-being of their children, 
so careless of the instruction of their daughters in aught that is 
really useful or lucrative? Merely because the law has said that 
no married female shall enjoy the fruit of her labour, and because 
the social position of woman in this country—where, happily, 
respect for the law is the predominant feeling—is so influenced by 
the tendency of our code to repress their active participation in 
affairs, that a girl is fenced round by a hedge of prejudices which 
it requires a rare combination of circumstances to enable her to 
break through. 

It is vain to talk of the “ beautiful self-devotion” of women, 
as if they were creatures of another order: they are human 
beings, moved by the same instincts, endued with the same 
faculties, as the rest of their species ; and if we would avail our- 
selves of the active services of any individual, we must, as 
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a general rule, “make it worth his while.” The faculties do not 
develope themselves without cultivation. Time and labour must 
be bestowed ere we arrive at proficiency in either art or science ; 
and without a reasonable chance of repayment in some way for 
this time and labour—without a hope that a better position in life 
may be secured by these means—parents will not incur the 
expense, and their children will shrink from the toil. We do not 
now speak of those very few instances in which a noble enthusiasm 
may lead either man or woman to enter upon a great work without 
counting the cost farther than to despise it. Such things are, and 
we shall have to speak farther on this part of the subject. But 
we treat now of the great mass of mankind—of persons who must 
seek a maintenance, and in whom this necessity begets a prudent 
regard for the money-value of their exertions. Take away that 
value, and you deaden activity; give it, and higher aims will 
follow. Generosity can hardly begin till food is secured. 

It would, doubtless, be long ere our social system would reap 
all the benefit anticipated from a change in the law such as we 
have recommended ; but, as we are not without experience of 
what well-educated women can do .when allowed to act, we have 
a right to point to the band of self-devoted ladies in our Eastern 
hospitals, and say to the Legislature, “ Give the freedom of action, 
and await confidently the result, in improved institutions and 
purer morals.” And let it not be said that there is a peculiar 
aptitude in women, as a sex, for tending the sick: it is now an 
established fact that those whose minds had been the most culti- 
vated, succeeded best. Of the paid nurses who were sent out at 
the expense of government, nearly half proved wholly inefficient, 
if not worse; while the few highly-accomplished ladies who gave 
their services for the love of God and their fellow-men, were 
enabled to effect all, and even more, than they hoped; for they 
carried cheerfulness and peace into those dreary abodes of 
suffering, and diffused the light of heaven around the couch 
of the dying soldier. Let us hear a little of the work which 
these ladies were engaged in, told with the touching simplicity 
of one who seems to have been too much absorbed in her great 
work even to think of its heroism. 


“Two days after my arrival, Miss Nightingale sent for me to go 
with her round the hospital (Miss Nightingale generally visited her 
special cases at night). We went round the whole of the second story, 
into many of them, and into one of the upper corridors. It 
seemed an endless walk, and it was one not easily forgotten. As we 
slowly passed along, the silence was profound; very seldom did a moan 
or cry from those multitudes of deeply-suffering ones fall on our ears. 
A dim light burnt here and there; Miss Nightingale carried her 
lantern, which she would set down before she bent over any of the 
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patients. I much admired Miss Nightingale’s manner to the men ; 
it was so tender and kind. All the corridors were thickly lined with 
beds laid on low trestles, raised a few inches from the ground. In the 
wards, a divan ran round the room, and on this were laid the straw 
beds, and the sufferers on them. The hospital was crowded to its 
fullest extent. The building, which has since been reckoned to hold 
with comfort seventeen hundred men, then held between three and four 
thousand. Miss Nightingale assigned me my work; it was half A. 
corridor, the whole of B., half C., the whole of I. (on the third story), 
and all the wards leading out of these respective corridors: in each 
corridor there were fifteen of these, except in No. 1, where there 
were only six. This work I was to share with another lady and one 
nurse. ‘The number of patients under our charge was, as far as I could 
reckon, about fifteen hundred.” —Lastern Hospitals, vol. i. p. 69. 

Fifteen hundred men, in every stage of human misery, to be 
looked after by two ladies and one nurse! with the assistance 
only of overworked surgeons, not quite inclined to co-operate, at 
least not at first ; and orderlies ignorant of their business. Yet 
into this hopeless mass of suffering did three ladies, after a little 
time, bring something like comfort. 

“It seems simply impossible to describe the Scutari hospital at this 
time,”’ continues the same writer; “as we passed the corridors, we 
asked ourselves if it was not a terrible dream. When we woke in the 
morning, our hearts sunk down at the thought of the woe we must 
witness that day. At night we lay down wearied beyond expression, 
but not so much from physical fatigue, though that was great, as from 
sickness of heart from living amidst that mass of hopeless suffering. 
On all sides prevailed the utmost confusion—whose fault it was I 
cannot tell—clear heads have tried to discover in vain: probably the 
blame should have been shared by all the departments of the hospital.” 

Yet, in the midst of those fearful scenes, without even the 
; commonest physical comforts, these heroic women pursued their 
mission of charity ; and at length succeeded in introducing order 
amid this confusion, by their quiet persevering vigilance and 
arrangement. We need not quote the miserable details of that 
most miserable winter: the columns of The Times have made us 
all sufficiently cognizant of them; we prefer to give another 
glance at the hospitals a few months later, when feminine minis- 
tration had begun to work its way in the Augean stable. The 
lady whose tale we quote from had by this time gone to the 
hospital at Koulali—it was the spring of 1855, 

“The routine of the hospital was often interrupted by the arrival of 
sick, who came in numbers varying from 50 to 100. We seldom had 
more than a few hours’ notice, and often not that. Sometimes it was 
not till the steamer was alongside the quay that we knew they were 
coming: this arose from all the sick in the camp being sent to Scutari 
first, and the steamer coming back from thence to Koulali. When 
they arrived, there was a general commotion; the principal medical 
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officers, the commandant, and most of the medical staff went down to 
the quay to receive them, and see them carefully carried up. Orderlies 
ran hither and thither; ward-masters and nurses were in a bustle 
getting beds prepared. The kitchen staff was hard at work to get 
coppers full of hot water, and fires lighted in readiness for the doctor’s 
orders. Ladies and Sisters looking after the clean linen. A different 
scene it was when the poor sufferers came in, and no beds were ready, 
and no clean linen, and no nurses to attend and watch by them. A 
blessed change it was. . . Very touching incidents often occurred 
among the sick just come in; they were so astonished to find so many 
comforts ready, and so many hands to minister to them. The quantity 
of clean linen was a great wonderment ; they said they had more here 
in a week than in the camp for months together. . . . It took a 
long time before the linen stores were arranged in a satisfactory man- 
ner ; but we at length succeeded, and had now the pleasure of knowing 
that there was no comfort in sickness which was not supplied to the 
British soldier.”—LEastern Hospitals, vol. ii. p. 50. 

We must refer to the work itself to show what the difficulties 
were which these ladies met and overcame; but we may at least 
say, generally, that nothing but the most unwearied application 
and anxious thought could have brought about such an organiza- 
tion of labour. Were it only that physical comforts were procured 
for the men who had so gallantly and patiently encountered sick- 
ness and death in the service of their country, it would have been 
much ; but a yet greater advantage followed, in the improved tone 
of morals which the gentle influence of woman introduced among 
many hitherto thoughtless or vicious men. The very manners and 
appearance of a polished lady put a check upon everything which 
seemed unfit for her eyes or ears; and better habits were thus in- 
troduced almost insensibly. On one occasion, a poor fellow had 
replied somewhat impatiently to a lady, who, in compliance with 
the standing rule, had inquired what religious sect he belonged 
to. It was reported to the physician by some of the by-standers, 
and the man was severely reprimanded, and deprived of his “ ex- 
tras "—i.e., small articles of luxury allowed to convalescents:— 


“The next day, in going my rounds, the poor man called me to his 
bed-side and burst into tears, asking me if I could tell him where Miss 
lived, as he wanted to ask her to come and speak to him; . : 
when she did so, he again burst into tears, and humbly apologized for 
his unintentional rudeness, saying, ‘It’s not the extras I care for, 
Ma’am, but having been thought to speak rudely to one of you kind 
ladies.’ She quite reassured him when she replied that the serjeant 
had been entirely mistaken, and that she had never for a moment 
thought such a thing.”—(Jb., p.178.) “Whether in the strain of 
over-work, or the steady fulfilment of our arduous duty,” adds the lady, 
“there was one bright ray ever shed over it—one thing that made 
labour light and sweet; and this was the respect, affection, and grati- 
tude of the men. No words can tell it rightly, for it was unbounded ; 
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and so long as we stayed among them it never changed. Familiar as 
we were become to them, though we were in and out of the wards day 
and night, they never forgot the respect due to our sex and position. 
Standing by them in bitter agony, when the force of old habits is great, 
or by those in the glow of returning health, or walking up the wards 
among orderlies and sergeants, never did a word which could offend a 
woman’s ear fall upon ours. Even in the barrack-yard, passing by the 
guard-room or entrances, where stood groups of soldiers smoking and 
idling, the moment we approached all coarseness was hushed ; and this 
lasted not a week or a month, but the whole of my twelvemonth’s 
residence ; and my experience is also that of my companions.” 


Blessings followed the steps of the devoted band ; and promises 
that they would never again fall into their. former evil lives were 
frequent on the part of the men. Nor was this the case at Scu- 
tari and Koulali only. At Smyrna, where an hospital was esta- 
blished at a later period, and of which we have an account from 
one of those engaged on the work, the same results occurted. 
The writer herself, as we have been told—young, beautiful, and 
highly accomplished—forsook her happy home to take a share in 
the toil and the blessing of this truly Christian undertaking, and 
entered upon her duties in March, 1855, with from sixty to eighty 
patients under her charge, out of one thousand, which the hospital 
contained. Most touching are the incidents which she relates, 
but we can only find room for such as corroborate our assertions 
respecting the social and moral benefit to be derived from the 
active ministration of women on those parts of our institutions 
from which they have been hitherto nearly excluded by false 
notions of delicacy and the etiquettes of society. These had not 
been without their influence on the minds even of the ladies 
themselves; and Miss N--— observes, on entering the hospital :— 


“T must say I felt a little strange just at first, on finding myself the 
only female, save my nurse, among so many sick soldiers. But how 
soon is self forgotten, when you are in the midst of sickness and suffer- 
ing, and know that people are depending on you for relief! The fear, 
horror, and disgust which would probably affect an inactive spectator, 
have not the smallest place in your mind, and you have but one feeling 
left—pity, and a desire to alleviate pain.” 


How much the person who has once experienced this over- 
powering feeling is ennobled by it, we need hardly say, nor how 
much she is raised above the frivolous fine lady, whose deepest 
thought has been the decoration of her house and her person. 
What the poor men thought of the bright vision of angelic bene- 
volence about their beds, may be judged from some of the anec- 
dotes related :— 

* Poor Cotterill!” exclaims Miss N- , “he is before me now, asI 
used to see him lying in the most uneasy position, almost on his 
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shrunken and attenuated face, with his large hollow eyes perpetually 
following me or my nurse, Mrs. Bowler, as we went about from bed to 
bed. She had been at the hospital three days before I came, and he 
had got quite fond of her. Her first work had been to cut off his hair, 
which she described as a perfect mass of vermin, as also his whiskers, 
and eyebrows ; while from off the bed they were brushed in myriads, 
and had to be swept up, and the floor washed afterwards. When she 
had finished, and made him as comfortable as she could, he looked up 
in her face, and said, ‘I believe you are not a woman, but an angel!’ 
And this was no isolated case, for there were many such, and the state 
of filth and wretchedness in which the first sick and wounded arrived 
was, I was told, beyond all description. Their clothes had to be cut 
off outside, and burnt in the barrack-yard.’’—Ismeer. 


Fever of the most malignant kind was rife, as might be ex- 
pected ; but even in their dying moments these poor men found 
pleasure in the very sight of their kind nurses. One—a bad case 
of putrid fever—would not let go of the lady's hand who had been 
tending him, and entreated her to stay with him. She did so till 
the grasp relaxed in death :— 


“One of the ladies, on going into a ward to attend to two poor men 
who had to be fed every half hour, observed a boy in one of the beds 
eyeing her most wistfully. So she went up, and asked if he wanted 
anything. ‘ Yes,’ said he, pointing to what she had been giving to the 
other, ‘ I would like some of that. I have had nothing from the hand 
of a woman yet. I believe if I had something from the hand of a 
woman, I would get well.’ Many an expression of gratitude and kind- 
ness followed us that day ; and many an exclamation of ‘ It does my 
heart good to see an Englishwoman again !’ ”—Jsmeer, p. 38. 


Some prejudices had lingered in the minds of the medical 
attendants as to the employment of ladies in the hospitals, but 
these soon gave way to daily experience, and they eagerly accepted 
their assistance :-— 

“And I believe,” adds Miss N , “that we were of use. Not in 
the way that many people had a vague idea of at first—z.e., that we 
were to be constantly going about with a pocket full of lint and 
plaster, and a case of surgical instruments, perpetually dressing wounds 
(and I confess I had a faint vision of the kind myself, before I went to 
Smyrna), but in seeing the doctor’s orders carried out with discretion, 
in the spirit as well as the letter—that nothing was done out of time, 
overdone, or neglected—in the keeping systematic regularity—and, 
above all, in exercising a marvellous moral influence over the soldiers. 
That nurses, people from their own class, should be sent out to attend 
them, seemed natural enough; but that ‘ Zadies—real ladies,’ as they 
used to say, should ‘ really’ come to see that they were taken good 
care of, filled them with surprise; and (for we are all more or less 
influenced by these things) the more external indications of our posi- 
tion were kept up, the more influence we had with them; not that 
they were by any means slow to detect the counterfeit from the reality, 
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under any disguise ; on the contrary, they were remarkably acute, and 
anything like a noisy and boisterous manner lost ground with them at 
once; but treating them quietly and kindly never failed to produce 
the most unhesitating and cheerful obedience.’”"—Zsmeer, p. 89. 


We will give one rather amusing illustration of this, and then 
must refer the reader to the work itself for further details—it will 
repay the perusal :— 

“T had in one of my wards an Irishman, C—, rather a mauvais sujet, 
and used to have frequent complaints made to me of his rudeness and 
quarrelsome disposition. One day, while sitting in my ‘Den,’ I 
heard C— outside, talking and constantly making use of violent lan- 
guage and oaths. I got up, saying, ‘I must tell C—to be quiet.’ 
‘You had better not,’ said a lady sitting by, ‘ you will only be answered 
insolently.’ I went, however, and said very quietly, ‘C—, I am sorry 
to hear you speak in that manner. You are the only man in the divi- 
sion I have ever heard swear, and I hope you will not do it again.’ 
‘Well, mem, I’m sure I wouldn’t do nothing to offend you, for you’re 
a rale leddy, and a very well-natured leddy too, and I ax yer pardon ; 
but I raly didn’t know you was in there, or I wouldn’t have done it.’ 
‘It ought not to make any difference to you, C—, whether I was there 
or not; it is equally bad.’ ‘Thrue for ye, mem; but faith it’s very 
difficult for a soldier to give up the habit of swearing, he’s so used to 
it; but I'll thry.’ A very short time afterwards I heard a sound of 
loud voices down the corridor, and went out to restore peace. I found 
C— had been at some of his malpractices, which had provoked the 
second lady of my division to scold him rather sharply. He had re- 
torted in no measured language, and I came up just in time to hear 
him say, ‘ Report me, then, if ye like, and go to the divil!’ ” 


It is in the order of nature, and probably so ordered for the 
benefit of the world, that man shall always be deeply influenced 
even by the exterior grace of woman ; but how much that influ- 
ence may be enhanced by adding to it the yet more attractive 
graces of a cultivated understanding, and the fine tact resulting 
from it, we have hardly yet been aware. Miss Nightingale—we 
ask her pardon for bringing forward as an example one who so 
shrinks from praise and fame— Miss Nightingale had long studied 
all that fitted her for this great work before she undertook it ; and 
these rude soldiers at once recognised the master mind, and bowed 
before it, as to a being of a higher order. Her studies had been 
what our mothers or grandmothers might have called “ unfemi- 
nine "—evyen “masculine,” perhaps. Why this last was made a 
term of reproach we are at a loss to discover ;—but how great was 
the power she exercised in consequence. We are now familiar 
with the all-but worship which was paid to her by the grateful 
soldiery ; but had not this great occasion been presented to her, 
that power of intellect and Christian benevolence which has now 
warmed the hearts of thousands, would never have had its full 
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scope, and we should still have been twaddling about “ the true 
sphere of woman.” Miss Nightingale and her accomplished 
assistants were, for the most part, single ladies, quite out of the 
true sphere of woman, according to these sage moralists ; but let 
them now ask those poor fellows who kissed her shadow as she 
passed, where a better sphere could have been found. Must we 
lose another army by mismanagement ere we shall acknowledge 
the administrative skill of women, or emancipate them from the 
eternal tutelage in which the law insists on holding them? 
Woman’s part is, wherever there is a good work to be wrought; and 
for this she should be educated: a mind so fortified would be in 
no danger of falling into the follies which the stringent etiquettes 
of society have been invented to curb. 

With less physical strength than the man, and equal, if not 
superior, intellectual quickness, if duly cultivated, a woman's pas- 
sions ought to be less violent than those of the other sex, her 
reason less obscured by them. Frequent indisposition and a 
weakly frame have often been the “thorn in the flesh” of the 
wisest men ; but they have found in their intellectual superiority 
the balance to their lack of robust. strength. In the hours of 
solitude and exhaustion consequent upon a feeble bodily consti- 
tution, the spirit emancipates itself from the trammels of the 
body, and soars upwards to nobler and purer thoughts. It is to 
the pale scholar over his midnight lamp, not to the ruddy fox- 
hunter, not even to the successful general, that we look for the 
improvement of the human race ; and when we take as the leaders 
of the age those whose physical frame has assimilated more espe- 
cially to the feminine phase of life, why should idle prejudice any 
longer shut out women from taking their place wherever intellect 
rather than strength is required? It will not be till the business 
of the world is more equally distributed between the sexes, that 
either will thoroughly fulfil its vocation in life; nor till that vo- 
cation is fully acknowledged and understood can we hope for 
that harmonious co-operation which can alone make any great 
undertaking completely successful. At present, women are de- 
pressed by the laws—depressed by a public opinion resulting from 
the laws—depressed by the prejudices of their parents and guar- 
dians, till the greater part of the sex is ignorant of its own 
powers. Etiquette and the habits of society generally prescribe 
an idle, inactive life, at least as far as any great purpose is con- 
cerned, and there is enough indolence in every human being to be 
very soon content with ease, and, it may be, luxury, without care 
or toil; and thus it is that women have acquiesced in their sup- 
posed inferiority, because it saved them so much trouble. They 
could be frivolous, cowardly, ignorant, and yet neither lose caste 
thereby, nor find the admiration paid to a pretty face at all les- 
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sened by its want of intelligence. ‘Men do not like learned 
ladies,” observes some sage dowager, if her daughters show any 
taste for literature ; or “‘ Men are afraid of wits.” Fathers change 
their style of conversation when addressing the females of their 
family; brothers assume a special control over their sisters’ 
doings ; and thus, snubbed on the one hand and flattered on the 
other, what wonder if the girl whose position in life entitles her 
to expect an “ establishment,” satisfies herself with the admiration 
which youth and beauty insure her; thinks it “very nice” to 
have everything done for her at no greater cost than the letting 
her higher faculties rust in inaction ; fixes her heart on worldly 
station; and thinks, like her managing mamma, that she has 
done her work in life when she has secured a rich or a titled 
husband, no matter what his principles or previous life may have 
been or are. And thus the evil of one bad law spreads like a 
canker through the whole of society ; for young men, aware that 
a sufficient rent-roll will cover all other deficiencies, and that a 
certain number of thousands per annum will enable the owner to 
choose from the ball-room the prettiest girl there, follows the ex- 
ample of his idle or profligate companions, without any appre- 
hension of losing his place in society. 

“ Nothing,” observes Mrs. Jameson, “in all my experience of life 
has so shocked me as the low moral standard of one sex for the other. 

; I'see among women of our higher classes, those who have 
lived much ‘in the world,’ as it is called, a sort of mysterious. horror 
of the immorality of men, not as a thing to be resisted, or resented, or 
remedied, but to be submitted to as a sort of fatality and necessity (for 
so it has been instilled into them), or guarded against by a mere ineffi- 
cient barricade of conventional proprieties ; while I see in men of the 
world a contemptuous mistrust of women, an impression of their faith- 
lessness, heartlessness, feebleness, equally fatal and mistaken.” 


Again this lady—and we thank her for it—has laid her hand on 
one of the festering sores of our social state, and, like a good 
surgeon, has endeavoured to apply a healing medicament. It is 
impossible to ignore the fact that there is a large amount of pro- 
fligacy among young men; but we must disbelieve a God, and 
bring down our estimate of human nature to something much 
lower than the standard of the brute creation, if we suppose this 
either natural or needful. Nothing is natural which injures 
health ; and where such is the result of any course of conduct, it 
is quite sufficient to prove that it is out of the order of creation, 
and forbidden as effectually by the laws of nature as if proclaimed 
by a voice from heaven. If, then, such vice be common, there 
is something rotten in our system—something that requires to be 
amended ; and the sooner we attend to it, the better. We recognise 
the natural attraction between the sexes ; it is a necessary part of 
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our nature, and therefore good; but we say that it is a pure and 
holy attraction, originating in the sympathy of two intelligent 
beings ; and we deny that the rational man can really love where 
he finds no sympathy, real or imagined. We deny that the 
vicious propensities which young men catch like a fever from 
their already-infected companions, form any part of our true 
nature ; and we refuse to give the name of that hallowing senti- 
ment which 

—heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind, 


to that morbid licentiousness which corrupts the heart no less 
than it injures the health. Such an attachment as the above 
lines describe, developes the best parts of the character, teaches 
disinterestedness, tenderness, self-devotion ; promiscuous licen- 
tiousness, on the contrary, deadens all these—forms a selfish, 
coarse, hard character—kills all the nobler parts of man—defeats 
in both sexes the objects of their union, and, pushed to excess, 
destroys the faculties, and finally dries the very springs of life, 
and consigns the victim of such vices to the madhouse or the 
grave. Why, then, when all acknowledge their fatal tendency, 
have such excesses become common? Why have legislators all 
but recognised the necessity of tolerating an order of wretched 
women, who, while ruining both in body and soul those who 
habitually consort with them, themselves pay the penalty of their 
sin against the established laws of nature by a short and suffering 
life. We can hardly suppose that either man or woman would 
very eagerly embrace a course of life so fraught with evil, were 
there not some causes at ‘work to pervert the natural bent of 
human beings, and poison what should be the source of happiness 
and virtue. Let us endeavour to discover what these causes are ; 
in so doing, we may possibly find a clue to guide us to much 
that is tainted and wrong in the whole system. 

No one embraces evil quoad evil: it is too frightful, too dis- 
gusting to attract any unsophisticated mind: there must, then, 
be some disguise which conceals its full proportions and renders 
it less abhorrent to our feelings. he miserable girls who too 
often act as tempters to young men, have themselves, for the 
most part, been tempted and seduced in the first instance, either 
by designing men, or by those worse fiends—women who have 
undertaken to pander to vice. The two lures offered by such 
are, the expectation of marriage, or the promise of gaiety and a 
life of ease and luxury which they have no other means of 
obtaining. How much this temptation is enhanced by the 
common system of holding out marriage, and a consequent main- 
tenance, as the great aim and object of a woman's life, every one 
possessed of common sense must perceive; especially if coupled 
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with this be the knowledge that nothing is to be hoped from her 
exertions, if she belong to the lower orders, but the most pre- 
carious existence, from ill-paid and wasting labour. There is 
hardly a chance that any girl of that class would resist an offer 
of ultimate marriage from a man of a higher rank; nay, even a 
promise of maintenance has in it a temptation unknown to those 
who find their daily bread provided for them. Thus, in the first 
place, our social system makes seduction easy; and we mifst note 
this as the first great fault, which can,only be remedied by 
making women less dependent on men fo¥ maintenance. When 
bread was only to be won by the sword or the plough,—when its 
failure had to be supplied by the hunter's craft, women not 
unfrequently found their bodily strength unequal to the toil, and 
they necessarily became dependent on those whose robust frame 
enabled them to meet the occasion; hence most of the disquali- 
fying laws which have been handed down to us from an age of 
barbarism. But times are now changed; the pen and the loom 
have taken the place of the sword and the hunting-spear; and 
England has conquered more by her commerce, her science, and 
her literature, in one century, than in ages of foreign war under 
her Edwards and her Henries. It cannot be said now that 
women are unfit for the great business of life; for it has ceased 
to depend on the strong arm, and rests on the acute intellect. 
Let, then, our schools give practice in the weapons of thé modern 
battle of life. Let our girls learn to design:—our manufacturers 
need elegant patterns to enable them to compete with foreign 
nations, who have seen the necessity of procuring the best 
assistance in that branch of art, and only ask for designs, without 
asking by which sex they are executed. Let our girls learn 
book-keeping and the higher branches of arithmetic, and it will 
not be long before merchants and bankers will find employment 
for them: we have ourselves heard the wish expressed by men in 
business, that ladies by education and feeling could be found to take 
the usually lucrative offices of confidential clerks. The aptitude 
of females for the superintendence of hospitals has been amply 
proved. But for this, too, a course of study is needful ; and we 
have heard it suggested that the fund subscribed as a testimony 
of the national gratitude to Miss Nightingale should be devoted 
to the foundation of a medical school for women, where they 
should be made acquainted with physiology and medicine, and 
fitted for doing hereafter what that accomplished lady effected in 
our military hospitals in the East. To the already-mentioned 
employments may be added yet another, where female superin- 
tendence would be especially valuable—we mean that of work- 
houses for the poor. 

“TI have seen many workhouses, and of all grades,” says Mrs. 
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Jameson ; “the regulation of them varies in different parishes . . . 
but whatever the arrangement and condition, in one thing I found all 
alike—the want of a proper moral supervision. I do not say this in the 
grossest sense, though even in that sense I have known of things I 
could hardly speak of. But surely I may say there is want of proper 
moral supervision, when the most vulgar of human beings are set to 
rule over the most vulgar; when the ignorant govern the ignorant ; 
when every softening and elevating influence is absent or of rare 
occurrence, and every hardening and depraving influence continuous, 
and evervat hand.” —Comm. of Labour, p. 83, et seq. 


The picture which this lady goes on to draw of these houses, 
which should be a charitable refuge for the destitute, is fearful ; 
but it is true, as all who have looked at all closely into the 
matter can testify. What, then, is to be expected from girls 
brought up in such an abode? which we ourselves heard spoken 
of by a pauper, who had himself been an inmate, in yet more 
indignant terms:—‘‘I have been in jail more than once,” said 
the man, “ therefore you may conclude I know what evil is; but 
I can truly say that in no jail that I ever was in did I hear or 
see so much evil as in that house.” Itis hardly possible that 
any young person should come out of such society untainted ; 
yet hundreds of orphan girls have no other training! Can we 
wonder at the number of wretched, outcast females who throng 
our great towns? Yet every one knows women of a higher class 
—widows of clergymen or of military or naval officers, who are 
scarcely able to find bread, and who, if a proper salary were given, 
would be but too happy to undertake the care of these houses, 
and superintend the providing for the moral as well as the phy- 
sical necessities of the fatherless, the widow, and the aged pauper. 

It may be said that it would be difficult to find women fitted 
for such an office. It is possible; but if this be the case, it is 
only another argument against our present system of female edu- 
cation, and the laws which cause it to be so defective. Again we 
say, let women see that there are prizes in the lottery of life 
other than matrimonial ones, and the tone of their minds would 
be improved. They would seek to acquire what would have its 
markef value; and in doing so would gain an independence of 
character, and confidence in their own capability, which it now 
appears the whole object of female education to crush. We 
should then-no longer see those marriages which form the oppro- 
brium of our social system, in which a portionless girl sells her- 
self, or is sold by her parents, to thehighest bidder; for this is 
the plain English of marriages where beauty on the one side 
purchases wealth on the other—marriages which can be viewed 
in no other light than that of a legalized prostitution; in which 
the institution is deprived of all those ennobling influences which 

{Vol. LXVII. No, CXXXI.]—Nuw Senizs, Vol. XI. No. I. F 
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it was intended to possess, and which render it happy in itself and 
honourable in the eyes of our fellow-creatures. A woman who 
could depend on her own intelligent industry for the attainment 
of a respectable maintenance, would not bring her person, like a 
mere merchandize, into the market; for, however corrupted by 
education, it is seldom that the final step is taken without a pang 
of shame, of distress, and it may be of disgust. Morally, then, 
society would be the gainer by any change which would render 
women more self-supporting, and open to them other modes of 
maintenance than the few which at present they can look forward 
to; for if such a change should lessen the number of the seduced 
in the first instance, it would, as a necessary consequence, lessen 
the after number of female seducers, and thus at any rate secure 
a negative benefit. 

But this negative benefit is not enough:—young men ought 
to be forewarned against any such danger by a better moral edu- 
cation; and as the constitution of the human animal is such that 
the bent is given to the character in the first seven years—for 
during that time the brain is continually receiving additions, but 
after that gains no new parts—it necessarily follows that the 
moral being of the child will be dependent on the mother, the 
nurse, or the governess who has the charge of him at that early 
period. In some way the boy will always be in the hands of 
females during the first years of his life; and if he sees that those 
in whose charge he is placed occupy an inferior position, either by 
law or custom, or, as we know is the case in England, by both,—: 
if, moreover, the female herself have been so educated as to 
believe in that inferiority,—how can it be expected that these first 
teachers will be listened to with much respect, or even possess the 
decision of character requisite to impress a child’s mind with a due 
conviction of the wisdom of the lessons taught ? The boy who is 
accustomed to despise a girl as his inferior in knowledge as well as 
strength, who sees her frivolous and cowardly even in maturer 
years, will hardly be inclined to refer himself to her for guidance; 
and, even if he did, would gain little by doing so. The mother 
who would make a worthy son, must herself stand in a position 
to secure his reverence: she must know what he knows, and show 
him how that knowledge should be applied: she must know 
the world he will have to move in, and possess enough of 
heavenly wisdom, unmixed with bigotry, to enable her to guide 
his young mind by higher motives than those of worldly interest 
or ambition, and teach him to obtain an habitual mastery over his 
animal nature while the passions are yet in their infancy. 

Such a mother makes a great man; and in most instances in 
which we are able to trace the career of those who have been 
distinguished in the world, it is found that a mother of remark- 
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able acquirements and sense has laid the foundation of his great- 
ness in his early years. But will such women often arise under 
the present system? It is hardly probable: and thus a first 
injustice weakens society at its very foundation; and our present 
lack of accomplished statesmen and legislators may be traced 
back to the unrepealed barbarism of ancestral laws which have 
retained the mothers of the nation in a degraded position. 

We shall probably be met here by the theologian, who will tell 
us that the woman is placed in that condition by a Divine law; 
that she is required by the Apostle Paul to take her station in 
life as a consequence of her sex; and that silence, submission, 
and quiet endurance are the main characteristics of the Christian 
female. We will meet him on his own ground first, and tell him 
that this same Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, repudiates 
all distinctions of race or sex: “for we are all the children of 
God, by faith in Christ Jesus; .. . . there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus:” and we find Clement of 
Alexandria—who, being charged with the instruction of cate- 
chumens, was not likely to be ignorant of the Christian doctrine 
— insisting on the full participation of women in all that becomes 
aman; rejecting the notion of masculine and feminine virtues as 
heathenish and false, and requiring modesty in men and courage 
in women as a part of their Christian duties. But when Chris- 
tianity was first preached to the world, the state of the social 
code was so widely different from anything that we see since the 
influence of that system has pervaded all classes, that it is not 
easy for men accustomed to study rather the letter of the law 
than its spirit, to estimate the object of precepts which related 
to a state of manners now, happily, obsolete. It is from this 
cause that the writings of the apostles, and of Paul especially, 
are often quoted in support of notions which, had he been living 
in this nineteenth century of ours, he would have been the last 
to have insisted on. His system was, to yield to the prejudices 
of the time as far as this could be done without a vicious com- 
pliance with customs absolutely corrupting to the heart and 
intellect, trusting to time and change of circumstances to abolish 
by degrees much that could not safely be overthrown at once; 
and if we would understand his writings, and gather rules of 
conduct from them, we must first of all arrive, by an inductive 
process, at the principles and laws which guided him at that time, 
and under those circumstances to decide as he did. Having 
thus obtained an insight into those first principles, we may deduce 
from them, but not from the absolute words of the apostle, the 
guidance we may need for our own times. Thus the apostle 
directs his female converts to wear veils, to avoid broidered fillets 
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for the hair, &c.; but, were we to suppose that there was an actual 
virtue in the one practice or vice in the other, and as such 
imagine these precepts binding on all ages, we should greatly 
mistake his meaning; for among the Greeks, to whom he wrote, 
the going abroad without a veil, or with ornamented hair and 
embroidery, were the characteristics of a courtesan. Thus, too, 
among the Greeks no respectable matron or maiden ever left the 
house save on occasion of some great religious festivity; and the 
apostle, therefore, warns his converts to be “keepers at home.” 
In our northern climate, where the outer air is excluded from the 
houses, such a proceeding would be highly injurious to health; 
and we must, therefore, conclude that the precept was not posi- 
tive, but guided by circumstances: and the rule we gather from 
these precepts is, that it is desirable to comply with the usages of 
the society in which we live, where it can be done without harm 
to ourselves or others. How far these compliances can safely be 
carried, the Christian must decide by his own reason. Obedience 
and submission are enforced on subjects and children no less 
than on wives; yet it is very generally allowed that in the two 
first instances at least it is not to be considered as unlimited: 
on the contrary, obedience must cease whenever the command is 
morally wrong; nay, even if it be unreasonable. We cannot, 
therefore, make a separate interpretation of the word for one 
class, —the obedience of the wife cannot be stretched farther 
than that of the child and the subject, which only extends to 
compliance in things lawful and reasonable; and those who insist 
so much on the Divine authority for the wife's utter subjection, 
would do well to consider whether they themselves, being under 
the government of a bad ruler, would think obedience to all his 
mandates a duty, even though the apostle has enjoined sub- 
mission to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake. The 
ecclesiastic would hardly feel himself bound to resign the emolu- 
ments of his office without a struggle, or submit to imprisonment, 
or give up his private property at the order of a king, unless 
compelled so to do by the strong arm of power; and he would 
feel himself at liberty to seek redress by petition and all other 
lawful means. He would be right in so understanding his 
Christian liberty; but let him not, then, endeavour to abridge 
that of others on the plea of a positive precept. If the Christian 
code is to be taken according to the spirit rather than the letter 
in one case, it must be equally so in another; and the English 
woman is just as free to ask for any change in the law which 
might be conducive to good, as the English man, and has as 
good a right to have her demands granted; and not the less 
because they are made temperately and quietly, instead of being 
enforced by political agitation or fierce contention. It is to the 
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credit of the women who have led the present movement, that 
they have known how to point out grievances of no ordinary 
magnitude without passion, and without exaggeration; and that, 
in calling for a change of the law, they have been among the 
first to see the hardships which the present law inflicts on the 
husband as well as the wife, and to call for the alteration of this 
also. For themselves and their countrywomen they have claimed 
nothing more than the common rights of citizenship in a country 
whose boast it is that all its inhabitants are equal in the eye of 
the law; and we certainly are at a loss to know on what pretext 
so reasonable a petition can be refused. 

In a country subjected to the rule of a despotic monarch, 
injustice may be done by the government of which the people 
are guiltless; but not so in free England. There the laws are 
the work of the people: the machinery of the state gives ample 
means for amending them; and if any injustice be suffered to 
exist in these, it implies a low moral standard, as fatal to the body 
_ politic as a gangrene is to the physical frame of man. It may 
be a small spot—it may scarcely at first attract attention, but it 
is not the less a solution of continuity in the parts; decomposi- 
tion is begun, and, if not arrested in time, eventually destroys 
life. And thus it is with an allowed injustice in the law of a 
professedly free country. In such states certain principles are 
laid down as the basis of all law, and whilst these principles are 
adhered to, the rights of the people are safe; but let one law at 
variance with these principles be admitted and maintained, and 
the whole system becomes arbitrary and uncertain: for, if it ema- 
nated from a fixed principle, no contradiction of that principle 
could be admitted. If, then, such contradiction be admitted, it is 
a proof that the legislators have been guided by some other prin- 
ciple than that of abstract justice in their other regulations, and 
the confidence of the people in their rulers is thus shaken, and 
the whole fabric of the state rendered less secure. 

If the property of women guilty of no crime can be taken from 
them under certain circumstances without offending against the 
law, it forms a precedent for doing the like in other cases: other 
classes of citizens who may happen to be weak or defenceless 
will be liable to a like invasion of their natural rights; and the 
free institutions of England rest on the power of the people, 
rathér than the principles of right and justice. No violation of 
these principles is ever wise; and those who defend the present 
law on the ground that the physical strength of the man must 
render his partner the subservient tool of his will, show, without 
intending it, the tendency of such legislation. The argument 
used for maintaining the supremacy of the man over his less 
robust mate would hold equally good when applied to a despotic 
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sovereign, who has conciliated the soldiery, and thus wields the 
power of the sword. ‘The unarmed and undisciplined people are 
weak before the trained and armed satellites of the despot, there- 
fore they are to submit quietly to spoliation. Or, vice versd, the 
soldiery may be won over to the side of the people, therefore 
they may, in their turn, despoil their former masters. We have 
surely seen enough of the working of this plan in France to 
make us a little careful how we introduce the principle which 
lies at the bottom of it into our own country. Indeed, we feel 
Surprised that any man of ordinary perceptions could imagine 
he excused a bad law by alleging brute force as its justification. 
We have lately seen in America the consequence of beginning 
to depart from a principle. The Declaration of Independence 
stated that all men were by natural right free and equal; but, in 
the face of this declaration, slavery was maintained as a part of 
the national institutions. No evil consequence was at first 
apprehended from this small gangrened spot; but gradually it has 


worked its way into the vitals of the people, and the forcible . 


retention of coloured men in slavery has given rise to an equal 
disregard of the rights of citizens. Writers and speakers are 
found to bring forward once more a proposal for the renewal of 
the barbarous laws of past ages, and to insist that poverty ought 
to be mulcted, by depriving the man who has only his strong arm 
to depend on for his maintenance, of the liberty which enables 
him to carry this to the best market; free citizens have been 
plundered, tortured, and murdered by those of a different opinion, 
merely on account of that difference; and it seems doubtful if 
even the general healthfulness of the body politic will not finally 
sink under the gradual spread of this one gangrened spot. 
America has emancipated its women, but retained the negro in 
slavery ; England has emancipated its negroes, but—it has not 
emancipated its women! But can we hope long to maintain the 
high rank to which we have attained among nations, if we place 
the mothers of our race in a degraded position? It is not a question 
of whether the common law can be evaded by the aid of a dexterous 
lawyer; that may obviate the evil for individuals, but the national 
wrong-doing remains the same: there is a faulty place in the 
foundation, and the superstructure must crack ; and the whole 
building, missing the continuous support of this one part, 
becomes unsafe. 

Let those who love their country, weigh this matter well ; and, 
if they would see its greatness perpetuated, let them take care 
that it is founded on the only true ground—. ¢., a strict regard 
for the rights of all its citizens, however poor, however weak. 
Let all under the sway of England enjoy the three great rights of 
man,—security of life and limb, security of the property won by 
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the faculties which God has given, and freedom to use these 
faculties to the best advantage—and we may then boast 
that the English are indeed a great people. 

Peace is restored: we have nothing now to prevent us from 
again turning our attention to the revision of our institutions, so 
that, if we should again be called upon to put forth our strength, 
war may find us, better prepared for the conflict. Dark clouds 
seem gathering in the horizon: like Athens, we may, at no very 
distant period, find ourselves marked for destruction by the 
powers to whom our prosperity, founded on rational freedom, is 
a tacit reproach. Let the occasion, when it comes, find no such 
rotten corners in the fabric of our constitution as caused the ruin 
of that wonderful people: and let it not be forgotten that the 
wisest of their statesmen and the greatest of their philosophers 
undertook the task of elevating the women of their country to 
a more equal position, and considered this emancipation as an 
element of strength in their political state. The attempt was 
frustrated by the conservative Aristophanes, who brought all the 
force of his coarse wit to thwart the salutary plan. The audience 
laughed aloud at hearing Pericles stigmatized as the “ gallant” of 
immodest women, for so the pupils of Aspasia* were characterized ; 
as we have laughed at hearing lately of the gallantry of the Law 
Amendment Society: but they forgot, while laughing, that Pericles 
could effect nothing without the support of the people; they 
laughed a little, but wondered more, when Socrates was held up 
to scorn as a visionary theorist, whose speculative doctrines were 
dangerous to the peace of families; but they listened to the 
coarse jester, and allowed his insinuations to sink into their minds, 
till this passive reception of calumny bore bitter fruit, and the 
greatest and most virtuous of her sages was put to death as a 
preacher of novelties and a corrupter of youth. Aristophanes, 
at all times coarse, revelled in such a subject as the attempted 
emancipation of women; all his ribaldry was poured forth in the 
“Ecclesiazuse” to scare modest women from availing themselves 
of the means of instruction offered them,—and he succeeded. ‘The 
sanctity of the domestic hearth” was preserved, doubtless much 
to the satisfaction of the Athenian conservatives ; and the women 





* Aspasia, who afterwards became the wife of Pericles, came to Athens 
first as a teacher of rhetoric and philosophy. Before her marriage she appears 
to have received pupils in her house, besides giving public lectures which were 
attended by the wives and daughters of Socrates’ friends, as we are informed 
by Plutarch. Her beauty and her talent captivated the great statesman, and 
he divorced his wife in order to be able to offer his hand to the accomplished 
Milesian. It suited the views of Aristophanes and his party to pull down the 
Sangre of Pericles, and the slanders they circulated have descended even to 
our days. 
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remained prisoners, as before, in the Gyneceum; without instruc- 
tion, without an object in life, without any means of elevating or 
enlarging the mind. The mothers of the race were ignorant, 
frivolous, and despised: and the sons became what such mothers 
were likely to produce, vicious, unprincipled, and venal; for the 
stern rough virtues of a rude period had disappeared before the 
wealth and luxury consequent on victory in their great contest, 
and they refused to accept the virtues of a higher state of civili- 
zation, which those great men had set before them,—but in vain. 
The downfall of Athens was not rapid, but it was sure; and 
within less than a century from the death of Pericles, the proud 
republic had bent its neck to the yoke of the barbarians of 
Macedon. There are many points of resemblance in the history 
of ancient Athens and modern England ; let us take warning by 
the fate of our predecessor in freedom, in commercial greatness, 
and in luxury; and take care that no lack of principle in our 
home relations deprives us of that best bulwark against foreign 
aggression—a united people; united, because each class finds 
its rights defended and its interests attended to; united, because 
the laws are equal for strong and weak, rich and poor; united, 
finally, because it has carried out in its institutions the golden 
rule of “ WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO UNTO 
YOU, EVEN SO DO YE UNTO THEM.” 








Art. III.—Enexisu Law: irs OPPRESSION AND 
CoNFUSION. 


. First, Second, and Third Reports of Mr. Bellenden Ker to 
the Lord Chancellor on the Proceedings of the Board for the 
Revision of the Statute Law. 

. First and Second Reports from Her Majesty's Commissioners 
for consolidating the Statute Law. 

. Copy of the Memorandum of the Attorney-General as to the 
Plan of proceeding in Consolidation of the Statutes. House 
of Communs, Paper 211. 1856. 

. Copy of Papers relating to the Construction of the late and 
present Boards for the Consolidation of the Statute Laws ; and 
written Instructions given by the Lord Chancellor, with the 
Minutes and Proceedings of the said Boards. House of 
Commons, Paper78. 1855. | 

. Returns relating to Criminal and Statute Law Commissions. 
House of Commons, Paper 210. 1855. 


. Copy of Replies received by the Statute Law Commission 
from Messrs. Anstey and Coode, late Commissioners, to Mr. 
Bellenden Ker's Paper of the 13th of June last, entitled, 
“Observations on the expurgatory List of Statutes, ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 29th January, 1855.” 
House of Commons, Paper 472. 1855. 


E cannot expect much real and substantial improvement in 
our laws until we have the representation of the people in 
a better state and a more responsible House of Commons, because 
small and very slow reforms are all that it is of any use now to 
ask for. The last Reform Bill was no doubt, considering the 
period at which it passed, and the difficulties and prejudices it 
had to contend with, a wonderful production. It could not be 
supposed it could remove at once all the anomalies which existed ; 
and, although it created some, yet, on the whole, it established 
sound principles, which it has left to subsequent legislation to 
carry out. ‘lhe Parliaments elected, during the quarter of a 
century since the Reform Bill, have passed a number of important 
measures, which differ materially from the character of those 
which were passed in the same period before. 
A new class of electors, naturally enough, elected, where they 
were uncontrolled, a new class of members; and the new class 
of members have introduced subjects involving new principles. 
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Great social changes have been effected, and long-established 
monopolies in some instances have been broken down. Still, 
when the progress this country has made in every way since the 
Reform Bill is taken into consideration, that enormous mass of 
unrepresented talent and wealth which has grown into existence 
within a few years, really ought not to be any longer excluded 
from representation, particularly when in close proximity to it a 
mass of ignorance and corruption has that privilege. The large 
town, with its learned institutions, its wealth and its inde- 
pendence, is not allowed to have a voice in improving our laws, 
while the small town, famed for nothing but its dependence and 
its insignificance, has its voice, and uses it to check any attempt 
at reform or improvement. 

This being the case, it isnot to be wondered at that so little has 
been or is being done. A Parliament thus constituted only works 
in proportion to the pressure which is put upon it, and the 
Government in the same way is quite content to wait and do 
nothing, until it is in its turn sharply pressed. Whenever any- 
thing of importance is to be done, the bill is introduced under 
pressure and in a hurry; altered perhaps under another kind of 
pressure; and, if the original bill has been carefully prepared, 
the amendments are so ill-considered, so inconsistent with it, 
that, if passed in one session, it has to be again amended in the 
next, and probably again to be re-amended in the following. 
Parliament, consistently enough, represents the confused ano- 
malies belonging to the franchise by every year passing some 
150 scarcely intelligible public statutes, which, with much perse- 
verance, it accumulates upon a perfectly unintelligible chaos of 
old ones, part in force and part not in force, which have been the 
work of centuries. 

Of all reforms, the one most needed is that of the law. With- 
out a Reform Bill we despair of any bold or comprehensive 
measure of Law Reform. For this reason (in addition to many 
others), having the reform of the law at heart, we urge the 
necessity for a reform of Parliament. The unjust and anomalous 
state of the representation sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the iniquities which are daily perpetrated under the 
name of law. The state it is not only now in, but in which 
it has been for years, has caused, and is still productive of, the 
greatest miseries and heart-burnings in families, and will, unless 
altered, entail its miseries on generations yet unborn. The law 
has become a by-word, it is now looked on as a great national 
wrong instead of a great national blessing, a comfort to society 
at large. Some lay the whole blame on the administration 
of the law; some on one court, some on another; some on the 
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written, some on the unwritten law. The aggregate amount 
of iniquity practised by and under these different heads is so 
great, that no lawyer, however much interested he may be 
privately and selfishly in retaining it in its present state, has the 
courage to come out publicly to defend it. 

The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, when Attorney- 
General, remarks in the paper at the head of this article,— 

“Tt can scarcely be denied that the state of the law of this country 
is discreditable to us as a great and enlightened people. Partly writ- 
ten, partly unwritten, that part of our law which is unwritten, is to be 
gathered from the decisions and dicta of judges, dispersed over many 
hundred volumes of reports, or from the opinions of text writers, of 
various degrees of authority, contained in innumerable works; while 
the written law is scattered over thousands of statutes, strung together 
without any attempt at order or arrangement, and forming no less than 
forty ponderous volumes ; the whole body of the law thus constituting 
a chaotic mass, to which the ‘many camel-loads’ of jurisprudence, of 
which the Roman jurists complained, hardly afford a parallel. A life 
of labour scarcely suffices to the professional lawyer to master, even 
imperfectly, this vast amount of legal Jearning ; while to the body of 
the people, whose rights and duties are to be determimed, and whose 
an is to be regulated by the law, that law is practically a sealed 

ook.” 

Public opinion, unfortunately, in consequence of the fatal and 
daily experience of an innumerable array of victims, is such, 
that it requires a man of either undaunted courage or unusual 
rashness to seek for simple justice. If he succeeds, nay, if he is 
ruined in the attempt, he meets with but little sympathy, and is 
considered to have achieved the only result he could expect even 
from success. The fashion has begun of looking upon the law 
as the most cruel torture injustice and malice can inflict. Those 
who have successfully appealed to it, and had their rights 
restored to them where the matter in dispute has not been of 
vital importance, almost invariably complain that the conse- 
quences attendant upon obtaining justice are such that they 
would have done better for themselves had they submitted to the 
injustice under which they were suffering. We have, it is sad 
to say, become so perfectly callous to this state of things, that, 
except in criminal cases, we are fast forgetting what is the real 
object and purpose of law. 

A half-civilized country would feel disgraced to have reported 
of it that the law and the machinery by which it is enforced, 
practically usurps to itself the privilege of depriving persons of 
those benefits and rights which in theory it pretends to confer. 
Such a country would be ashamed that the administration of 
right should, by its costly tribunals and uncertainty, produce an 
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evil not much less than the wrong it affects to redress. Yet here, 
where we boast of being the most civilized nation, no greater, 
bolder, or more wholesale robber than law can be found. It is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence for those who have had 
recourse to law, in order to have either the whole or part of an 
estate restored to them, and to which they were justly entitled, 
to find that, after years of anxiety and misery, it has, in some 
mysterious manner, been actually absorbed in law. This process 
of legal absorption and of civil robbery is, in public estimation, 
the leading principle and rule of our highest court of equity, the 
Court of Chancery. In vain does Chancery victim after victim 
cry out that, under the pretence of doing him justice, the court 
has robbed him of all the property either he himself or those he 
contended with possessed; no one listens to the sad tale, it is 
so common. The Court of Chancery has in truth become the 
mighty arm of the oppressor instead of the refuge for the 
oppressed ; there, instead of holding in its hands just weights 
and measures, it holds unequal balances and false keys. 

The description of that iniquitous court has been ably drawn 
by Charles Dickens ; it so exactly corresponds with the sad recol- 
lections many a suitor has carried away with him, that, although 
familiar to every one, we must place it before our readers. 


“Well may the court be dim with wasting candles here and there ; 
well may the fog hang heavy in it, as if it could never get out; well 
may the stained glass windows lose their colour, and admit no light of 
day into the place; well may the uninitiated from the streets, who 
peep in through the glass panes in the door, be deterred from entrance 
by its owlish aspect, and by the drawl languidly echoing to the roof 
from the padded dais where the Lord High Chancellor looks into the 
lantern that has no light in it, and where the attendant wigs are all 
stuck in a fog-bank ! 

“This is the Court of Chancery, which has its decaying houses and 
its blighted lands in every shire; which has its worn-out lunatic in 
every madhouse and its dead in every churchyard; which has its 
ruined suitor, with his slipshod heels and threadbare dress, borrowing 
and begging through the round of every man’s acquaintance; which 
gives to monied might the means of wearying out the right; which 
so exhausts finances, patience, courage, hope, so overthrows the brain 
and breaks the heart, that there is not an honourable man among its 
practitioners who would not give—who would not often give—the 
ene ‘Suffer any wrong that can be done you, rather than come 

ere!’ ”” 


We are told the Court of Chancery is not quite so bad as it was ; 
we admit the delay is not so great, and that the chambers for the 
application of torture, the Master's offices, are not what they were ; 
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yet the expense of a suit is still enormous, and the machinery 
unintelligible. There ought to be a simple plan by which these 
victims might have their cases investigated, and their costs ex 
amined, at a moderate expense of time, care, and money. The 
Master of the Rolls, when Solicitor-General, said with great truth, 
“if they could not reduce a legal proposition to the plain prin- 
ciples of common sense, comprehensible to persons of ordinary 
intelligence, the defect was that it was a technical system, invented 
for the creation of costs, and not to promote the due administra- 
tion of justice.” To threaten aman with proceedings in Chancery 
is to threaten him with one of the greatest of persecutions in 
modern times, and he is usually ready to make any sacrifice in 
order to escape. 

How comes it, then, that so many are forced into that terrible 
Court ? for none we may feel sure have entered it willingly, and 
few, perhaps, with their eyes fully open. It is generally, in the 
first instance, owing to attorneys that a Chancery suit com- 
mences. ‘To the attorneys employed such a suit is a fortune—it 
used to be an hereditary one, in the shape of an annuity, to be 
paid until the whole estate was absorbed. The Court of Chan- 
cery ought to be satisfied with the misery it of itself causes, and 
ought not to allow a system, by which an attorney, happening to 
be one of the worst of men, may defy the efforts of a good and 
honourable one. One bad attorney may thus defeat the honour- 
able intentions of several good ones. ‘lhe Court ought to check 
those evils which are occasioned by the base practices of a certain 
class of attorneys, particularly when the wrongs done by them 
are so nearly parallel to those done in the Court. In the most 
atrocious Chancery suits which have come under our observa- 
tion, it is the bad attorney in the suit who has generally com- 
pleted the misery and ruin the Court had all but accomplished. 
There is no richer field for these legal spoilers, than what are called 
family disputes, occasioned, in many instances, by these interested 
adventurers, who worm their way into houses, and take advantage 
of individual weakness, to serve their own ends. An appeal to 
law or equity becomes necessary, and as soon as these attorneys 
perceive an entire discrepancy of temper and principle in the 
parties to a suit, they know with certainty they will have a fortune 
out of it. 

A great and very simple improvement might be effected, which 
would, without doubt, stop many a proceeding in Chancery, and 
at law, and prevent much consequent misery, by removing that 
absurd etiquette which does not allow the client, the really inter- 
ested party, to consult counsel, except through the medium of an 
attorney. A little consideration will at once show how much 
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litigation might be avoided by a more direct intercourse with the 
barrister. 

The Bar consists, as a whole, of an honourable body of men, 
by no means overpaid. The attorneys, as a body, do not stand 


high in public estimation, although a vast number of them are ' 


most honourable men ; still a certain number of bad ones inflict 
a& serious injury upon the character of the rest. Thisis very much 
the consequence of the mode in which business is done by them. 
It gives them an interest in creating a multiplicity of proceedings, 
and makes access to the barrister dilatory, costly, and ineffectual. 
The attorneys are certainly not underpaid for the work done, and 
they are paid in a very unsatisfactory manner. Every one who 
has had the disagreeable experience of settling their bills, knows 
that the fees paid to counsel for the real responsibility and opinion, 
the result of much labour and knowledge, is a small sum, 
absolutely insignificant, when compared with the other unmeaning 
and tedious items in the attorney's bill, by which that opinion 
was obtained, and that learning brought to bear. There is a very 
serious objection to the practice attorneys have of charging by 
the sheet or folio, by the quantity and not the quality,—it is a 
temptation to insert all the irrelevant matter they can. The 
barrister, on the other hand, has to wade through this mass of ill- 
arranged matter, in order to ascertain what are the real points. 
A leading barrister must have a junior, if it were for no other 
purpose than to-sift out the real tacts of the case from that heap 
of rubbish which attorneys have acquired the habit of inserting. 
If the client had the privilege of seeing his counsel in the first 
instance, there are barristers enough who would only be too 
happy to see him, and give him at once a sound and honest opinion. 
The barrister would, in a moment, say—This is a case worth 
proceeding with ; such and such evidence must be obtained ; you 
must go to an attorney to prepare it: or—It isofno use, on your 
own showing, to proceed. If the case is to be proceeded with, the 
counsel would give directions as to what is to be done by the 
attorney. It cannot be objected to, that barristers are not so 
efficient, or so able to examine into facts, or elicit them, as attor- 
neys, for in a court of justice they are pre-eminently successful 
in that respect, and, in a few moments, catch at points which had 
never occurred to attorneys. Neither can it be said with any 
force that the attorneys might become more dependent on the Bar, 
for that would be far better than what, to a certain extent, is the 
case now, that the Bar is dependent upon the attorney. 

It must be recollected that the Bar is of necessity a great 
monopoly, and, although a man may plead his own cause, he 
cannot employ any one he chooses to act for him; if he does not 
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plead his own cause, he must employ a barrister. As this is the 
case, it is only reasonable to allow the client to see his counsel, 
without of necessity employing an attorney. This would not be 
a much greater change in professional etiquette, certainly a more 
desirable one, than that which has already taken place in the 
relationship which used to exist between barristers and attorneys. 
The time was, when it was held to be a most improper act for 
a barrister to “ hug,” as it was termed, an attorney. To prevent 
this “ hugging,” barristers were not allowed to travel on circuit 
in public conveyances, or ever to meet attorneys, except on 
business; now, on the contrary, there are very few leading attor- 
neys who have not brothers or relations at the Bar, to whom the 
bulk of all the business of the firm is given. Theclient no longer 
selects his own counsel; the attorney selects, if he can, his own 
relation. 

We will describe the almost daily occurrence in an attorney's 
office, of a client requiring the opinion of counsel. The attorney 
having received his instructions, draws the case for the opinion of 
counsel, submits it, and pays the fee. In all probability additional 
information will be required by the counsel ; the attorney has again 
to see his client, and again to submit the case, with the fresh 
matter, with another fee to the counsel. The attorney’s bill is 
made up of divers items, thirteen-and-fourpences, six-and-eight- 
pences, &c., &c., for attending his client, receiving instructions, 
attending at counsel's chambers to deliver case, Xc., &c., &c.; and 
with still larger items for “ drawing case,” of so many folios in 
length, and for making fair copy thereof on brief-paper for the 
opinion of counsel ; and then a similar series of similar items, in 
respect of any further statement to be laid before counsel, because 
it was perhaps omitted by the attorney's negligence, in preparing 
the original case. Ifthe case is sent to a leading counsel, unless 
a junior has been engaged to unravel the facts of the case, and 
make his leader acquainted with the real points, the brief will lie 
on his table for weeks, and even months, because he has not the time 
to wade through the quantity of irrelevant matter. Now, in this the 
most simple of ordinary occurrences, if the client went in the first 
instance to a barrister, he would arrive at the facts of the case in the 
course of an interview, with much less trouble to himself, and in a 
far more satisfactory and less expensive manner to the client. The 
clerk would receive the fee, and make the appointment. What 
would be thought if eminent physicians were prevented seeing 
patients except through the representations made to them by an 
apothecary, or in his presence? Yet the barrister is expected to 
conduct a cause, where perhaps everything depends upon the 
character and demeanour of a witness whom etiquette has pre- 
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vented him from seeing before he is actually put into the witness-} 
box. He has to judge of and to see all that is most material wit 
the eyes of the attorney, and to rely upon his description, instead 
of forming his own opinion. The attorney’s clerk takes down the 
evidence of the witnesses ; that whicli is material, and that which! 
is not material, is crammed into the brief ; the counsel, dependent 
upon the attorney, dares not complain, but has to put up with the 
unnecessary trouble imposed upon himself, and wink at the serious 
injury which may in consequence be done to his client. In this 
whole matter of preparing the brief, as well as getting up the 
case, the attorney ought to act under the directions of the barrister. 
A course of proceeding of this kind would at once prevent a 
great deal of irrelevant matter being introduced, which tends to 
confuse at a moment when confusion is most pernicious. Who 
could be more fit to examine his leading witnesses, to obtain the 
facts from them, and to judge of their perfections or imperfections 
out of court, than the very counsel who has tg examine them 
afterwards in court? Itis very well-known, inertain casas where 
everything depends upon the demeanour of 4 witness, a ‘counsel 
whduld sometimes see in five minutes’ personal interview, that his 
client has no chance, and would advise him not to proceed, and 
thus prevent a disappointment now by no means uncommon. 
There are authentic instances where the very first aspect of a 
witness has determined the opinion of counsel to a course abso- 
lutely contrary to that which he had himself directed when guided 
by his brief. Improvements of the above kind would render the 
law much less oppressive and expensive than it now is. No Act of 
Parliament would be required to make them, and the profession 
would give a great boon to the public -by removing what, on 
the face of it, is an absurd piece of etiquette. 

We now come to another boon, which we can look to the 
Legislature alone to give: a concise, clear, properly classified and 
indexed collection of the Statute Law, made accessible and intel- 
jigent to the nation. 

In these days, when so little is done in Parliament, we must 
take care to restrain our zeal, and not to ask for all that ought to 
be done, but only for that which can be done with a little trouble, 
and is ‘absolutely necessary. It would be only reasonable to 
have the unwritten law reduced to writing, and thus to make it 
certain, instead of allowing it to remain an undefined mystery. 
We do not even ask for that at present; for, bad as is the un- 
written law, it is in a less unsatisfactory state than the Statute 
Law. 

We have placed at the head of this article certain Reports of 
the Statute Law Commission, appointed in 1853. .They will at 
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_ once explain why nothing is done. They show the determina- 
tion of their author to keep the Statute Law in such a state as 
will give him, for the rest of his days, the income which he has 
hitherto enjoyed since 1833. The decency ordinarily observed 
in making reports agree with other reports, written by the same 
author, on the very same subject, and within a few months of each 
other, has not even been adhered. to. These contradictory, 
lengthy, and impracticable Reports of the Statute Law Com- 
mission are in striking contrast with the very short and prac- 
tical Memorandum of the late Attorney-General; now Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. He not only objects to the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission as “ radically defective and vicious,” 
but lays down his own ‘admirable plan. There is no mystery or 
legal technicality about it; it is the plainest common sense, and 
comes home to the commonest understanding. Before we ex- 
amine into these Reports and this Memorandum, we will give a 
short account of the ‘grievance complained of, and of the state of 
the Stagute Law. 5 

It is remarkable; that ‘although the state of the Statute Book 
has for the last 300 years been most justly complained of and 
denounced by great and learned men, nothing whatever has been 
done as yet to improve it. On the contrary, everything has been 
done to make confusion worse confounded. It is assumed, and 
the assumption is carried into practice, that every man ought to 
know the laws of his country, and yet here it is now as the great 
Lord Bacon observed it was in his time, “neither common 
people can half practise them, nor lawyers understand them.” 
This is not’ to.be wondered at, for with the unwritten law the 
last decision of the.judge is the rule of law—practically the law, 
until it is reversed by the more or less learned decision of a 
succeeding judge. The written law, without system, order, 
classification or index, is scattered over a gigantic pile of large 
volumes. As very few persons, except lawyers, are acquainted 
even with the outside of the Statutes at Large, it may be 
interesting for such persons to know, that at the close of the 
session of the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her Majesty's 
reign, the Statute Book contained :-— 


Public general acts .. . . . 16,579 
Local and personal acts .. 9,285 > Total 40,132 
Private .. . . 14,268 


But out of this number of 16,579 public general acts, there 
are 14,070 acts which are repealed—virtually repealed, expired, or 
of a mere personal application. This would leave about 2500 
public genergl acts, either wholly or partially in force. When 
Lord Bacon complained of the state of the Statute Law, the whole 
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was contained in one large volume folio ; now it is scarcely con- 

tained in 40 large volumes quarto. During the reign of 

James I., when Lord Bacon made his proposal for amending it, 

only six public general acts were passed in a year; now, con- 

siderably more than 100 are annually added to the existing 

confused mass. Many single acts of every session now, contain 

more than the whole acts of a session during that reign. In - 
the reign of James I., the royal speech complained that— 


“There be in the Common Law divers contrary reports and precedents; 
and this corruption doth likewise concern the statutes and acts of Par- 
liament, in respect that there are divers cross and cuffing statutes, and 
some so penned that they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary senses ; 
and therefore would I wish both those statutes and reports, as well in 
the Parliament as Common Law, to be once maturely reviewed and 
reconciled, and that all contrarieties should be scraped out 
of our books . and this reformation might, methinks, be 
made a worthy work, and well deserves a Parliament to be sat of pur- 
pose for it.” 


Now, when the mischief is fifty-fold, the royal speech never 
touches upon the subject. Lord Bacon then complained that 
‘our laws endure the torment of Mezentius: the living die in the 
arms of the dead... . There is such an accumulation of statutes 
concerning one matter, and they so cross and intricate, as the 
certainty of law is lost in the heap.” Now we have above 14,000 
dead acts smothering some 2500 living and partly-living acts. 
There are out of this number of 2500 a great many which 
contain only a clause or two of living law, rendered unintelligible 
by the infinity of clauses of dead law by which it is overlaid. 
Lord Bacon's proposal was as follows :— 


“The first, to discharge the books of those statutes where the case, 
by alteration of time, is vanished; as Lombards’, Jews’, Gauls’ half- 
pence, &c. Those may nevertheless remain in the libraries for antiqui- 
ties, but no reprinting of them. The like of statutes long since 
expired, and clearly repealed ; for if the repeal be doubtful, it must be 
so propounded to the Parliament. 

“The next is, to repeal all statutes which are sleeping, and not of 
use, but yet snaring and in force. In some of those it will, perhaps, 
be requisite to substitute some more reasonable law instead of them, 
agreeable to the time; in others a simple repeal may suffice. 

“'The third, that the grievousness of the penalty in many statutes 
be mitigated, though the ordinance stand. 

“The last is, the reducing of concurrent statutes, heaped one upon 
another, to one clear and uniform law.”’ 


This plan has never been carried out, although no one has ever, 
so far as we are aware, urged any serious objection to it.* Coke, 





_* We are quite aware of the observations made by Mr. Bellenden Ker in 
his Second Report. 
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Hale, Somers, Holt, Hardwick, have one after the other denounced 
our Statute Book as a disgrace to the nation. 

The great Romilly followed in the same strain, and about the 
year 1790 wrote the following truly descriptive paper, which has 
fallen into our hands. It professes to be a letter from a foreigner, 
giving an account of the difficulty he had in trying to acquire 
some knowledge of the laws of England :— 


“T have been endeavouring, for some time past, to acquire some 
knowledge of the law of this country, but it has hitherto been without 
much success. Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries’ had been recommended to 
me, not only as a work well calculated to give me a general idea of 
English law, but as almost a perfect model of an elementary treatise. 
I accordingly procured it; but the division of the work, and a few 
pages which I turned over, gave me so strong a prepossession against 
the whole book, that I soon laid it aside. I could not conceive that 
much valuable information was to be derived from a treatise, the very 
arrangement of which had been determined, not by any philosophical 
ideas, but by an antithesis and play of words. The capital division of 
the work is into rights and wrongs; and those rights are afterwards 
subdivided into the rights of persons, and the rights of things, as if 
inanimate substances had a claim upon the law for protection, and as 
if one were to expect a declaration of the natural rights of joint-stools 
and chairs. Wrongs, too, are subdivided into private and public; 
though the author frequently arranges the same offence under both 
titles, and, in fact, is treating of remedies, when, for the sake of the 
antithesis, he chooses to call them wrongs. Not having the prejudices 
in favour of what is already established here which a native entertains, 
I was anxious to discover what was the reason of the different provi- 
sions of the law, but I found it impossible to understand the reasons 
which Blackstone assigns. I consulted a lawyer, with whom I have 
had the good fortune to become acquainted, and stated to him my 
difficulty. He told me he was not surprised at it, for that almost all 
Blackstone’s reasons were technical; they were good arguments in 
point of law, but were of little weight when examined by common 
sense. 

“Disgusted at the disappointment which I had met with in this 
writer, I inquired whato ther elementary book of English law I could 
consult, and my friend put into my hands ‘Coke upon Littleton.’ I 
immediately began very boldly to read it, though it was a large folio, 
very closely printed. I could not, however, understand a single page 
of it: the very language was technical throughout, and I found that, 
without having nearly exhausted a whole library of law, it was im- 
possible to comprehend the very phraseology of this elementary book, 
I began now to suspect that my friend, the lawyer, had endeavoured to 
give me a high idea of his science, by making me feel the difficulty of 
it; and I determined to become my own guide—to disregard commen- 
tators and writers of treatises, and to apply to the law itself, of which, 
as every Englishman is bound to understand it, I thought it could not 
be very difficult for one, who was master of the English language, to 
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obtain some idea. I therefore directed my bookseller to send me the ¥ 
Acts of Parliament. 

“When I returned home at night I was surprised to see my table 
covered with fifteen large quarto volumes. I opened one of them 
through curiosity, to see what immense encyclopedia, what vast 
treasury of all sciences, I was possessed of. To my great astonish- 
ment, it was the Statutes at Large, printed in such small characters, and ° 
on such thin paper, that it would require six months pretty close read- , 
ing to get through a volume. I congratulated myself on the occu- | 
pation which I had found for the next seven years of my life. I 
endeavoured to read some of the Acts; but I found my English of 
no use to me, as they were written in barbarous Latin. I turned 
towards the end of the volume, behold! another language, resembling 
the former only in its barbarism,—a species of Norman obsolete French. 
At last came English—legible indeed, but often unintelligible. And 
the only information which I have gained by the great expense to 
which I have put myself, is, that the law of one of the freest and best- 
governed nations upon earth is so voluminous, that a long life would 
not be sufficient to learn it, and that it required the previous knowledge 
of two obsolete languages to begin the study. I have since mentioned 
this with astonishment to my friend, when he informed me that what 
I had seen was only the Statute Law, and that by far the most difficult 
and abstruse part of the science consisted in the Common Law, which is 
known only by tradition, and which is to be collected from ancient 
treatises on different parts of the law, and from the decisions of courts 
of justice. These, he told me, have been carefully preserved, from the 
time of King Edward the First,—that is, for above five hundred years ; 
and they are printed in about a hundred and twenty volumes in folio. 

“ Finding it, therefore, impossible to understand the civil law of this 
country, I determined not so lose my time in fruitless attempts, and 
have availed myself of a maxim which I had found in one of the law- 
books I had looked into—‘ Lex neminem cogit ad impossibilia,’ though 
I confess I do not very well know how that maxim is to be reconciled 
with another, which I found in the very next page of the same book— 
‘Ignorantia juris neminem excusat.’” 


When the above was written the statutes contained only fifteen 
comparatively thin quarto volumes, now we have added twenty- 
five more, and each of them is nearly double the size of any one 
of the fifteen. 

To prove that the evil is admitted now by those in authority, 
we can refer not only to the recorded opinions of the late 
Attorney-General, of the present Attorney-General, but also to 
that of the present Lord Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor said, 
in 1858, “I think it may be safely said that it is not creditable 
to any country that its statutes should be in such a condition.” 
He adds,— 

“The great number (of statutes) is of itself a circumstance that 
affords an irresistible argument for the necessity of doing something, 
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but independently of their enormous quantity, there are other reasons 
which suggest themselves. They are in a most repulsive form: there 
is no classification, but they are huddled together in the most complex 


fashion.”’ 


To remedy this national disgrace, what has been done? what 
is being done? Positively nothing! The first pretence at any 
attempt was made in 1806, when a Commission was appointed, 
with no result. In 1816 there was another Commission, and again 
no result. In 1833 another Commission again, and again no result. 
In 1845 again another Commission, which again continued to do 
nothing. The Commission of 1833 was appointed to digest into 
one statute all the statutes touching crimes, and to ascertain how 
far it might be expedient to consolidate the other branches of the 
Statute Law. That Commission, somehow or other, managed to 
last twelve years, and to receive upwards of 37,0001. of the public 
money; it issued seven blue-books during those twelve years. 
The Commission of 1845 was appointed to complete the work of 
the former Commission ; it, however, practically did nothing more 
than receive 12,5001. more of the public money. The entire 
expense of the two Commissions was, according to a House of 
Commons paper (No. 210, 1855) 49,7161. Of this sum 


Mr. Starkie received £9,600 and served 15 years; 
Mr. B. Ker ~ 10,400 _,, 16 

Mr. Wightman ,, 4,800 ,, 

Mr. Amos me 6,400 ,, 

Mr. Austin al 2,400 ,, 

Mr. Jardine os 2,400 ,, 


The Commission of 1845 appears to have died a natural death 
about the year 1850, and Mr. Bellenden Ker was the last and 
only commissioner left upon it. We gather from the paper just 
referred to, that the Commission of 1833 did not prepare one 
single bill. It takes credit to itself for having prepared the 
heads of a bill for the mitigation of capital punishments. The 
commissioners, we are informed, received no remuneration for 
80 doing, beyond their pay as commissioners. 

They also state, they revised measures for assimilating the 
criminal law of Van Dieman’s Land, Nova Scotia, and the Island 
of Dominica to that of England, but received no extra pay on 
that account. 

It appears, from the same paper, that the Commission of 1845 
prepared a bill, embodying the digest of crimes and punishments, 
which was brought into the House or Lords, “but was not 
passed.” Such were the achievements of these two Com- 
missions ; what the former Commissions on the Statute Law, 
and Commissions on other branches of legal abuses, have 
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cost we are unable to say. We might here protest generally 
against the lavish expenditure of public money in commissions ; 
for we find in the House of Commons paper (No. 415, 1856), that 
since 1830, 768,438]. has been expended in commissions of! 
inquiry. ‘This expenditure includes those commissions only 
which are commissions of inquiry. 

We now come to the present Statute Law Commission, which 
is not a commission of inquiry. The Commission was first 
appointed in 1853, when the Lord Chancellor stated that he did 
not intend that it should inquire how the thing could best be 
done, but that it should proceed at once to do something, and 
should mark every statute which is in force. Towards the con- 
clusion of his speech, a zeal, we fear, of a temporary kind, seems 
to have filled his mind, for ‘he said,— 

“The mere enumeration of the statutes that have been repealed 
would be something ; the consolidation of some of the statutes more 
easy to be dealt with would be something. To simplify our statutes 
and improve their style would be something,—would be a great deal. 
But I look further: I conceive there is no reason why this proposed 
step should not at some future time, some years hence, constitute the 
formation of that which I have always looked forward to as the most 
desirable, though heretofore I have feared to be unattainable, a Code 
Victoria.” 

We wish we could feel that these words had not died in their 
infancy, and that this well-directed zeal had not so soon for- 
saken him. 

The working staff of this new Commission, which was to carry 
out this gigantic undertaking, consisted of Mr. Bellenden Ker, 
who had previously served on the notorious Criminal Law Com- 
missions as long as they existed, and of Messrs. Coode, Anstey, 
Rogers, and Brickdale. Mr. Ker was to have 10001. per annum, 
and the other commissioners 6001. per annum each. The Chan- 
cellor's instructions to the commissioners were, first, “to ascertain 
precisely the text of the Statute Law as it now exists, by deter- 
mining what statutes have been repealed (expressly or virtually), 
what have expired, and what have become obsolete or un- 
necessary in the present state of society The text having 
been thus examined, a special and detailed report should be 
made of all the repealed, expired, and obsolete statutes, &c. .. . 
This report will form the groundwork of a declaratory bill to 
repeal or confirm such statutes, to be introduced, if possible, at 
the end of the present session,” 1853. 

This was the first part of the scheme, and so far everything 
looked well, except to those who had watched Mr. Bellenden 
Ker's antecedents, and who knew that his maxim was delay, that he 
understood how to make a commission last, and that practically 
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nothing would be done. Not only was no bill introduced, as 
proposed, at the end of the session of 1853, but the chief com- 
missioner has been at sea for aplan, instead of carrying out the 
Chancellor's instructions. The promised declaratory bill of 1853 
has not, even now, in the beginning of 1857, made its appearance, 
and Mr. Ker has actually declared against it. On the 2nd of April, 
1853, the four sub-commissioners met, and, under the guidance 
of Mr. Bellenden Ker, were set to work. Messrs. Anstey and 
Rogers were to make the list of such statutes as were obsolete, or 
expired, or directly or virtually repealed, “in order to remove so 
much useless matter from the statute book.” Mr. Coode was to 
be employed in a critical examination of them on a different 
system. Mr. Brickdale, the junior barrister, was to employ a 
portion of his time in revising the list of his seniors. No work 
whatever appears to have been assigned to Mr. Bellenden Ker. 
So far the Commission seems to have commenced with a plan, 
and some system; but we find that in August of the same year, 
each member was to be employed in another work, in consolidat- 
ing groups of statutes. The four sub-commissioners were not to 
be kept to one task, and one alone, until completed, the expurga- 
tion of the Statute Book, as directed. The result is, that nothing 
has ever been completed ; their chief, in effect, may be said to have 
directed them to fritter away their time on an infinite variety of 
subjects. 

Messrs. Anstey and Rogers actually prepared an expurgatory 
list, containing ten thousand and forty-seven acts, which would 
remove two-thirds of the entire number of public general acts 
from the Statute Book. They remark that, it is obvious that so 
extensive a list, prepared in less than three months, will require a 
careful revision. This list was withheld from the public, and 
although Mr. Ker described it as a very laborious work, and pro- 
posed that when it had been revised it should be printed for 
public use, as, to quote his own words, “it willbe very valuable 
until the revision of the Statute Law be accomplished,’* the list 
has never been revised or printed by the Commission, and in all 
probability it would have been lost, had not an independent 
member of Parliament obtained an order of the House to have it 
laid on the table and printed.t 

There are in the Reports abundant proofs of the diligence of 
three of the commissioners, Messrs. Coode, Anstey, and Rogers. 
They have not only worked hard, but contributed several very 
valuable papers. ‘The Commission has in its instructions to 





* Report of 1853, 2 
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draftsmen almost exclusively used the matter, and, in many 
instances, the very terms and phrases of Mr. Coode’s papers. 

At the end, however, of the first year, these three gentlemen 
were dismissed, certainly not for having done too little. Could 
it be for having been in earnest, and for having attempted to do 
toomuch? All the information and experience they had acquired 
during the year, in addition to their well-known learning and 
knowledge of the Statute Book, is thus lost to the country. The 
money voted by Parliament for a particular plan of statute law 
consolidation was disappropriated. In the place of the one chief 
commissioner .and the four sub-commissioners sanctioned by 
Parliament, one chief commissioner and a secretary are substituted, 
without any authority.* Mr. Ker continued to be the chief paid 
commissioner, and his former pupil, Mr. Brickdale, was some- 
how or other appointed secretary to the Commission, with a 
salary of £600 per annum. 

During the two years which have followed the dismissal of 
the sub-commissioners, up to 1856, nothing whatever has been 
done. The Commission professed to have some vague plan of 
selecting particular acts or bundles of statutes, taken more or 
less at random, with the view of consolidating them. Now, we 
maintain this is adding to the bulk and the confusion which 
already exists ; it is increasing that which ought to be decreasing. 
We hold that it is indispensable, first, to ascertain the precise 
text of the living law, separate it from the dead law, and then, 
and not before, proceed to consolidate. 

At the commencement of the year 1856, Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
made his début in the House of Commons as a law reformer, and 
appeared to announce himself as the organ of the Statute Law 
Commission. He moved for leave to bring in two consolidation 
bills. He contended that the best plan was first to consolidate. 
It is a somewhat curious fact that, although the learned gentleman 
made an extremely long speech in moving for leave to bring in 
his two bills—viz., “‘ Bill to consolidate the Statute Law relating to 
offences against the person,” and ‘‘ Bill to consolidate the Statute 
Law relating to bills of exchange and promissory notes,” and 
obtained leave on the 14th of February to do so, those bills have 
never been laid upon the table. He promised to do so much, 
that the learned member for Hull, now Mr. Baron Watson, on a 
subsequent occasion, alluded to it, and said that when Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly had announced that in eighteen months he would not only 
prepare, with the assistance of his friends, but pass through both 
Houses of Parliament, a perfect consolidation of the Statute Law 
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of this country, he (Mr. Watson) had remarked at the time that 
if the honourable and learned gentleman did in eighteen years one 
half of what he said he could do in eighteen months, he would 
promise to erect a statue to his memory twice as high as that of 
the Duke of York! The honourable and learned gentleman was 
repeatedly asked when these bills would be laid on the table; 
his answer was always that they would soon be ready. However, 
after five months’ delay, when again questioned, he answered that 
the Lord Chancellor would lay them upon the table of the House 
of Lords. No one will deny that it is a most inconvenient 
practice for members to make long speeches in introducing bills, 
which afterwards are not introduced at all, although ordered by 
the House to be brought in. Of the two bills, only one, after 
all, was ever laid even on the table of the House of Lords. 

All practical men object to consolidation being effected before 
expurgation; the late Attorney-General, in his Memorandum, 
says,— 


“Each consolidating statute will go to swell the existing Statute 
Book, and the object of starting afresh, with a condensed collection of 
the existing Statute Law, casting off the long series of volumes of 
repealed or useless statutes, will be as far or farther off than ever. 

“ But a still more serious objection to the plan of the commissioners 
arises from the imperfect character of their scheme, even as relates to 
the mere purposes of consolidation, independently of all collateral 
objects. 

“Entering upon the work without having first made any digest or 
analysis of the statutes to be consolidated, we are putting to sea with- 
out chart or compass; we are not enabled to form a clear or definite 
conception of the extent of the work to be done, or of the time and 
means necessary for its accomplishment; nor, as we proceed, shall we 
have the means of knowing how far it has been perfectly and finally 
completed. Dealing with so great and difficult an undertaking in a 
fragmentary manner, without unity of purpose, or comprehensiveness 
of design, we are little likely to see it brought to a speedy or success- 
ful termination ; the work of legislation wil) more than keep pace with 
that of consolidation, and after years of labour we shall find our task 
still incomplete.” 


He then proceeds to state the plan, which is nearly the same as 
that of Lord Bacon. The Lord Chancellor is of the same 
opinion, and the Criminal Law Commission in 1835 reported to 
the same effect. 

But assuming that consolidation is to precede expurgation, why 
does not Mr. Ker select those subjects which are of the greatest 
importance, and particularly those in which the work is in a 
forward state, Take, for instance, the Poor Law; Mr. Coode has 
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been engaged on this one subject for twenty years. He says in 
a letter* to the Poor-Law Board in 1851, that,— 


“The entire series of Poor-Law Acts is spread through the Statutes 
at Large, from 1603 to 1851 (249 years), and they differ as much af 
during so great a period might be expected in policy, expression, form}, 
and substance. They have been the subject of discussion and o 
judicial exposition, quite as various in its character, in more than nine- 
teen hundred reported cases (counting only those which still are of 
some authority), dispersed absolutely without order through the works 
of at least sixty-two legal reporters, and one hundred and forty-nine 
volumes, of which a few are still only in black letter, and many others 
are scarce and rarely referred to.” 


Such is the disgraceful state of the law relating to the poor, 
scattered over between three and four hundred Acts of Parliament, 
passed at different times during the last 250 years. This law, 
such as it is, is administered by upwards of 600 boards of 
guardians, consisting mainly of persons who know nothing of the 
law, and who meet every week to apply it to our vast pauper 
population. 

We ask, is it creditable to this nation that this law should 
remain in its present state of chaos? It must be remembered it 
requires a greater number of administrators than any other law 
does, and that they have to meet much more frequently than any 
other body of administrators do. Is it creditable to the Statute 
Law Commissioners to allow the Poor-Law to remain in this 
state, when they announce their plan is to consolidate before 
they expurgate, and above all, when the whole digest of it is 
prepared and completed by a gentleman who is admitted by 
themselves, and by every one, to be master of the subject. It is 
with regret that we feel obliged to expose the real reason why 
the Poor-Law is suffered to remain as it is, by giving a short 
history of what has taken place relating to it. 

At the close of the Session of 1853 an incomplete copy of 
Mr. Coode’s digest of the Poor-Laws was laid, by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon the table of the House of Lords. On Feb. 1, 
1854, Mr. Coode writes to acquaint the Lord Chancellort that 
the digest is completed, that it contains all that is to be found in 
force in relation to the subject, in 342 Acts of Parliament, con- 
sisting of 8636 sections, and that it hus ample indexes and 
tables. On the 28th of the following April, orders were given 
to the Queen’s printers to proceed with the work. It was pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Coode’s entire satisfaction, when, without any 
communication in any way with him, the printers were suddenly 
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ordered to stop.* Thus matters remained till the following 
December, when a “copy of a digest, prepared by Mr. Coode, 
late Commissioner of Statute Law,” was ordered by the House 
of Commons. In January, 1855,f papers were laid before the 
House, purporting to be a copy of the digest ; but the said papers 
were only a confused mass of proofs, without order or connexion, 
being neither a copy of the incomplete digest, as laid before the 
House of Lords, nor of the digest as prepared for the press. 
Mr. Locke King, who had moved for the digest, and for Messrs. 
Anstey and Rogers’s expurgatory list of statutes, wrote to the 
Lord Chancellor, and complained of the way in which the 
return was made, having had no communication with Mr. 
Coode, and being wholly unacquainted with him until after 
he had obtained the order of the House for this document. 
We have the correspondence before us, and have not the least 
hesitation in laying it before the public. We feel it, however, 
right to explain that no letters are marked private, and that they 
ought to have been included in the return ordered by the House 
of Commons in August, 1855, for— 


“Copy of any correspondence that has taken place with the Lord 
Chancellor, in reference to the incomplete copy of the digest of the 
Poor-Laws, by Mr. Coode, laid on the table of the House, pursuant to 
an order of the 14th of December last, and in reference also to a com- 
plete copy of that digest subsequently offered to the Lord Chancellor 
by Mr. Coode.” 


It might have been expected after this that these letters would 
have appeared, but for some reason they were withheld, and the 
return was made without them! Extracts from these letters will 
at once show that the whole matter might have been arranged 
with the greatest ease, and with credit to all parties. 

On February 9, 1855, Mr. Locke King writes :— 


“T will not disguise from your Lordship that I am now aware there 
has been a misunderstanding between Mr. Ker and Mr. Coode, but I 
am sure your Lordship will agree with me in feeling most strongly 
that the country ought not in any way to be permitted to suffer in 
consequence of a disagreement between two paid servants of the Crown. 
I have Mr. Coode’s authority to say the digest is ready, and is complete. 
May I then, after this statement, entreat your Lordship to order the 
perfect copy to be substituted for the imperfect and incomplete one, 
which never can be of any use to any one, and will only remain a dis- 
graceful record of the disagreement of two officials.” 


The Lord Chancellor, in answer, says, that he has “ directed 
inquiries to be made on the subject of Mr. Coode’s digest, so far 
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as it was ever delivered to the late Statute Law Board.” O} 
February the 26th he again writes: “ As soon as I received you 
letter of the 9th instant I forwarded it to Mr. Ker, with a reques 


that he would enable me to give you a full answer to it. I no 


send you a full statement, which I got on Friday last, and whic} 
I hope may supply you with all the information you desire}” 
Mr. Locke King received a packet of papers enclosed with this 
letter: not a word was said as to the papers being of a private 
nature. Mr. Ker, however, on the 27th of February, writes to 
Mr. Locke King, saying,— 


“The Lord Chancellor has sent you a copy of a letter addressed by 
me to the Chancellor, respecting Mr. Coode’s digest. I thought it 
necessary that you should see this, as without it I did not think you 
could judge fairly as to the proceedings with Mr. Coode during the 
continuance of the late board. I have the Lord Chancellor’s authority 
to request you will consider this copy sent for your private information.” 


Upon this, Mr. Locke King wrote, on the 28th of February, to 
the Lord Chancellor, and after stating he had received the above 
letter from Mr. Ker, he proceeds,— 


“T really must respectfully decline receiving any private information 
on the subject. My complaint is of a public nature, and I know well 
that nothing is so embarrassing to a private member, unconnected with 
office, as to receive private information from persons in office, and of 
which he cannot make any use. I wish to remind your Lordship that 
all I ask for is, that the spirit of the return ordered by the House 
should be complied with ; and what I humbly venture to ask is, whether 
an intelligible return, in the shape of the digest complete, and which 
is ready for production, cannot be substituted for the unintelligible 
chaos which has been laid on the table of the House. I am not 
desirous of making this a matter of Parliamentary discussion, if I can 
otherwise obtain the document, and which, as it is accessible, I feel 
ought to be furnished.” 


The packet containing proceedings, sent according to Mr. 

Ker'’s statement, for Mr. Locke King’s “ private information,” 
was returned to the Lord Chancellor, who, on the 2nd of March, 
in again writing to Mr. King, says,— 
’ “T now send back to you Mr. Ker’s letter to me, with such of the 
enclosures as I did not wish to be considered private. In truth, how- 
ever, I have, so far as it was in my power, complied with the order of 
the House of Commons, by enabling the Secretary of State to lay on 
the table of the House all the papers over which I had any control, 
and which were called for by your notice of motion. I am sorry that 
Mr. Coode’s digest is in so imperfect a state, but it is in the only state 
in which I ever had it,” 


Meanwhile, the papers purporting to be the answer to the 
return ordered by the House remain in the library of the House 


t 
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of Commons, utterly useless, an unsatisfactory precedent to show 
how a great functiouary may set himself in array against reason 
and common sense. The papers which are asked for, the useful 
papers, remain useless in Mr. Coode’s hands. On February the 
27th, 1855, Mr. Coode writes to the Lord Chancellor :* 

“ The digest is now as fit as I can make it for immediate publi- 
cation; and in bringing it to this state I have scarcely had more in 
view my own credit and reward for the work, than the object of making 
it, as far as my powers go, acceptable to your Lordship, who did me 
the honour to command me to complete it.” 

The Lord Chancellor says in answer,— 

“T have only to say that I have given directions for the production 


of everything required by the order of the House of Commons, as far 
as I could.” 


In taking leave of this subject we feel we are justified in 
saying, that no satisfactory reason has been given why this work 
should have been withheld. We question very much whether 
even the strict letter of the return (the only defence set up,) has 
been complied with, certainly the real object and the spirit of it 
have not. The work has already cost‘a considerable sum in print- 
ing, has been promised at various times to the country, and is now 
set aside for no better reason than that a personal quarrel exists 
between Mr. Ker and Mr. Coode, the two public servants prin- 
cipally concerned. 

As, however, the Statute Law Commission has decided that 
this vast series of laws relating to the poor are not at present to 
be dealt with, let us for a moment take a glance at the bills 
which it has just prepared. At the close of the last session the 
Lord Chancellor laid a series of bills on the table of the House 
of Lords; as he did nothing more, no doubt he intended that 
they should be canvassed during the recess. If this were the 
object, it would have been far better to have caused them to be 
introduced in the other House, for then every member would have 
had the opportunity of sending the bills to such of his consti- 
tuents as are interested in the question. In the House of Lords, 
on the contrary, it is not easy to obtain copies of bills, because 
there are very few Peers who attend the House, and they natu- 
rally are not in such constant communication with persons out 
of doors as the members of the Lower House. We are not 
surprised that Sir Fitzroy Kelly should have delayed so long 
presenting the bills he promised, and after he had examined 
them, that he should have declined the responsibility of fathering 
them. Considering that they are the only result of more than 
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three years’ labour of a commission, we ought to look upon the 
as model bills. This, however, we cannot do. 

The bills relate to criminal law. We find that all the various 
punishments annexed to serious offences are re-enacted, without 
in any instance revising such punishments. It is quite true that 
a mere consolidation may be of some service, even if inappropriate 
and inconsistent punishments remain. There is, however, a great 
impropriety in a royal commission asking Parliament to enact, 
by a consolidating statute, that such and such offences shall be 
punished in such and such a manner, without considering whether 
it be in harmony with the present times, and with the mind and 
opinion of Parliament. Things which in single Acts of Parlia- 
ment, scattered here and there, manifested no incongruity with 
the rest of the Statute Law, when collected and placed side by 
side in one act, display all their disproportions. It 1s shocking to 
the reader to find a grave offence expressly called a felony, 
declared liable to a punishment one-fourth as severe as a much 
lighter offence expressly denominated a misdemeanour in the next 
clause. This does not occur once, but runs throughout the bills. 

These are things the Commission ought in a model bill to have 
remodelled, for a great part of our penal legislation is not fit to 
be re-enacted. We fear the labour of the Commission has been 
wholly one of scissors and paste, cutting a piece out of one page 
of the Statute Book and pasting it on another, without any attempt 
at revision. As examples of what we mean, we will mention a few 
other points, which appear to us as so many absurdities in these 
model bills. The provisions about larceny in stealing tallies are 
re-enacted,* when it is well known that tallies of the exchequer 
ceased to exist about twenty yearsago. There is a whole clause 
in the same billf relating to embezzlements by officers in the 
South Sea Company. We place the clause before the reader for 
his amusement :— 

“ LIII. Whosoever, being an officer or servant of the Governor and 
Company of Merchants of Great Britain trading to the South Seas and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging the fishery, commonly 
called the South Sea Company, and being entrusted with any bond, 
deed, note, bill, dividend warrant, or any security, money, or other 
effects belonging to the said Company, or having any bond, deed, 
note, bill, dividend warrant, bond, deed, or any security, money, 
or effects of any other person lodged or deposited with the said 
Company, or with him as an officer or servant of the said Company, 
shall secrete, embezzle, or run away with any such bond, deed, note, 
bill, dividend warrant, security, money, or effects, or any part thereof, 


shall be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, at 
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e discretion of the Court, to any one of the punishments in the 
enty-seventh section of this Act mentioned.” 


What can be more absurd than for a commission gravely to 
ask Parliament prospectively to legislate for a company which 
has long since ceased to exist? In another bill* we read— 


“TIT. Whosoever shall forge or alter, or shall utter, knowing the 
same to be forged or altered, any transfer of any share or interest of 
or in any stock, annuity, or other public fund which now is or here- 
after may be transferable at the Bank of England, or at the South Sea 
House, &c., shall be guilty of felony.” 


Had the draftsman only been acquainted with the Statute Book, 
he would have known that that stock was put an end to by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act of 1853. 

We will give one more example, and that shall be from 
another bill,t in which “all and every the societies or clubs 
calling themselves Spenceans or Spencean philanthropists, shall 
be deemed and taken to be unlawful combinations and confedera- 
cies.” It is, we believe, nearly fifty years since either Spence or 
his followers have been heard of, and; as no club of the sort or 
kind exists, we think we might have been spared this account of 
it, particularly as we do not look into new Acts of Parliament for 
a history of past legislation, and of what was necessary formerly. 
We have mentioned these instances not only to show the utter 
want of care there has been in preparing these bills, but also what 
may be expected from the future efforts of the Commission. Has 
Mr. Ker ever read these bills? Asif Mr. Ker had not enough 
to do with Acts of Parliament which have passed, we find that 
on February 7th, 1855, he enters on a new employment in addition 
of a different kind—the old acts are too dull for him to adhere to 
closely, and so he undertakes to interfere with new bills. In the 
appendix to the Report dated July, 1855, he has undertaken to 
report on all law bills introduced in either House of Parliament. 
Now, judging from the manner in which he has prepared and 
revised his own special bills, we do not conceive he will be more 
successful in revising those which are not drawn under his super- 
intendence. 

Had the Commission adopted the course of adhering to expur- 
gation, and to expurgation alone, as the first step to consoli- 
dation, the commissioners would have had a much less confused 
mass to deal with. There would also have been much less diffi- 
culty in afterwards consolidating acts, and in revising punish- 
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ments. It has been said with truth that any person desirous o 
purchasing the statutes is obliged to pay for forty volumes, o1 
which thirty-six are filled with useless matter. If the Statute! 
Law Commission persists in its present course of consolidation 
before expurgation, future purchasers of the Statutes at Large 
will be far worse off than they are now. They will have to pay ” 
for many more volumes than they now do, and they will also, 
find the confusion greater. If, on the other hand, expurgation 
were to precede consolidation, an edition of living law, separated 
from a mass of dead law, would be available for public use in a 
very small number of volumes, and at a very small cost. The 
process of consolidating the living law would follow, and would 
be attended with comparatively little trouble. As a proof that 
the work can be done, we have only to say that it has already 
been done in America. Lord Lyndhurst tells us that— 


“Tn the State of New York, all our statutes up to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence were in force. From that period there had 
been an immense accumulation of statutes, ‘arising out of their new 
position. The inhabitants of New York were in the same unfortunate 
position as ourselves in this respect ; but they resolved to get rid of the 
evil, and in 1835 competent persons were appointed to revise and con- 
solidate the statutes. In two years from that time the object was 
accomplished, and in a manner quite satisfactory, not only to the legal 
profession, but to the general public of that State.” 


How great a contrast to what has been going on here! and 
our own difficulties were not so great. We began the attempt 
two years sooner, in 1833; and, after pretending for twenty-three 
years to do something, and spending very large sums of money, we 
have done nothing. In France, the Code Napoléon, which is in 
force in other European nations, is contained in a very small 
pocket volume, published every year at a cost of seventy-five 
centimes, or sevenpence halfpenny of our money !! 

That this great work ought to have been accomplished, and that 
the nation has paid considerably more than ought to have been 
required to complete the whole work, no one pretends to deny. 
A culpable want of earnestness has alone prevented its com- 
pletion. The melancholy experience of the past has taught us 
that it is of no use to look to lawyers alone to effect it. 
Lawyers have hitherto had the whole work entrusted to them; the 
result is a national disgrace. We feel confident that if men of 
good sound sense, not lawyers, had a larger share in the responsi- 
bility of effecting a complete expurgative revision and final con- 
solidation of our Statute Law, they would soon be able to present 
the nation with the long-wished-for work. 

Looking at the law in its present state, and seeing the difficulty 
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ascertaining what law is, and that in consequence doubts 
haturally arise as to decisions and judgments upon it, one might 
pxpect that the highest court of appeal—the highest tribunal of 
ll—would be the most solemn and the most perfect of our tribu- 
nals; and to prove how far removed it is from being so, we need only 
quote the opinion of one of the most eminent lawyers of the day 
who practises there. ‘The present Attorney-General bears testi- 
mony “that the House of Lords, sitting as a court of appeal, 
had failed to discharge satisfactorily its proper functions, and that 
it was doubtful how long it would be before they got a tribunal 
in the last resort satisfactory in its constitution.” According to 
, the same high authority, the members of that House attended a 
judicial sitting as they would a debate: they felt themselves at 
liberty to hear the whole of the arguments or not ; and the result 
was that this court was felt to be unsatisfactory in its constitution, 
and inferior to the lowest tribunal in what ought to be the accom- 
paniments of justice. When he made this complaint, in 1855, on 
five occasions only two learned Lords attended, and as they had 
an unfortunate habit of differing in opinion, practically no judg- 
ment was given. Parties who had gone to the enormous expense 
of appealing, and who had employed the most eminent eounsel, 
had to content themselves with the experience they had acquired,- 
that if the law is uncertain, the administration of it is still 
more so. 

In 1856 only one learned Lord attended, the Lord Chancellor, 
who was thus placed in a position to hear appeals alone 
from his own decisions! We leave the reader to decide which 
is the better state of things : for two judges only to sit and to differ, 
and thus to give no decision, as was the case in 1855, or for one 
judge to sit alone, as in 1856, and hear appeals alone, some of 
which he had previously heard and decided upon. This is the 
only change between 1855 and 1856. We are aware these are 
cases which do not occur every day, but we can never tell when 
we are safe frota‘them. A tribunal appears to us unbearable 
when its constitution ‘not only allows such things, but would 
allow of their occurring constantly. 

The House of Lords is highly objectionable in many respects, 
as a court of appeal; for instance, it sits during a few months 
only in the year; when Parliament is prorogued, the hearing of 
appeals, whether there are many or few left to be heard, alto- 
gether ceases. Even if an appeal has been commenced, it cannot 
be concluded. It is aiso attempted to keep up the delusion of 
the House of Lords being the supreme court of law, by the 
absurd practice of making up a quorum by the presence of one 
or two lay peers. 

In the O'Connell case it was found that an ignorant lay peer 
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could not practically interfere with the noble and learned Lore 
in the decision of any such appeal. The intelligence and goo 
sense of the present day has abolished, in practice, the theoretical 
right of the lay peers to interfere, in any way, with that whick:| 
they do not understand. They certainly in no way add to the 
solemnity of a court which ought to be the most solemn court 
of all. Complaints have been made that lay peers in various 
ways add to the interruption which is frequent in the supreme 
court. What we would suggest is, that there be in the place of 
it a court sitting the whole year, independent of the House of 
Lords; and that it should be presided over by superior salaried 
judges, whose duty it would be in consequence to attend. The 
House of Lords would lose nothing in giving up an oppressive 
and absurd privilege, but on the contrary, it would gain weight 
in public estimation. We have said enough now to show that, 
not only does the law require reform, but that the administration 


of it does also. 
SRE 4-A4 01.2.4 Mammen 


‘Art. I1V.—STATE OF Parties IN ITALY sINCE 1848. 


1. Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Ttaly—1848 and 
1849. Parts II. and III. Presented to both Houses of Par- 


liament by Command of Her Majesty. 1849. 
. La Sicile et les Bourbons. Par M. Amari. Paris. 1849. 


. Documenti della Rivoluzione Sicilana in 1847—49 in rap- 
porto all’ Italia. Illustratida G. La Masa. Turin. 1851]. 


. Dell’ Insurrezione di Milano nel 1848, e della Successiva 
Guerra. Memorie di Carlo Cattaneo. Lugano. 1849. 

. Gli Ultimi tristissimi Fatti di Milano ; narrati dal Comitato 
di Pubblica Difesa. Lugano. 1848. 

. Royalty and Republicanism in Italy. By Joseph Mazzini. 
C. Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street. 1851. 

. Recordi dei Fratelli Bandiera e dei loro Compagni di 
Martirioin Cosenza. Editida Guis.Mazzini. Paris, 1845. 


I. AVHE thinking few amongst Englishmen, who watch the 

foreign policy of our Government, are pretty generally 
disposed to admit, that if we had done our duty to Hungary in 
1849—if we had only insisted on the carrying out of our 
favourite principle of non-intervention, and energetically pro- 
tested against the Russian interference that crushed that brave 
nation at the very moment when she had shown herself most 
worthy of the sympathy of a free people, and vanquished her 
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Austrian oppressors ; we might not now have to mourn the thou- 
sands of our brave fellow-countrymen who fell in the late war. 
Have we profited by the lesson? Are we prepared, in the event 
of a revolution in Italy, to raise our voice in behalf of her long- 
oppressed people, or shall we again look coldly on and see a monstrous 
wrong done, without shaking off that culpable inertia which has 
so long permitted our statesmen to throw the weight of England’s 
power and influence on the side most opposed to the real sym- 
pathies of her people ? 

Such of us as study foreign politics at all, clearly foresee that 
the struggle must sooner or later be renewed between right and 
injustice in Italy. Shall we again remain unmoved spectators ? 

“Neutrality, that is to say, indifference between good and 
evil, the just and unjust, liberty and oppression, is simply 
atheism.” Yet we are in the habit of calling ourselves a religious 
people: the principle of the inviolability of conscience is one 
beyond all others sacred to Englishmen, and it is this principle 
which sanctifies and gives life to the Italian question ; a question 
which, rightly understood, would be geen to involve the vital 
principle of reformation, and to be eminently religious. 

The Austrians in Italy represent the enthronement of brute 
force over right—the substitution of the bayonet for law. The 
Pope at Rome represents a more frightful evil,—“ the theory of 
absolute infallible spiritual authority ;’ and while the Pope is 
maintained in the possession of his temporal and spiritual power 
by the arms of England's ally, England herself is tacitly un- 
faithful to her own great principle of religious liberty, and the 
traditions of her glorious Revolution. 


“England has understood nothing of this: she has not under- 
stood what there was of the sublime and pathetic in this cry of 
emancipation, in this protestation in favour of human liberty, arising 
from the very heart of ancient Rome, in the face of the Vatican. She 
has not felt that the struggle in Rome was to cut the Gordian knot 
of moral servitude, against which she has long and vainly opposed her 
Bible Societies, and her Christian and Evangelical Alliances; and that 
there was being opened (had she but extended a sisterly hand to the 
movement) a mighty pathway for the human mind. She has not 
understood that one bold word, ‘respect for liberty of thought,’ 
opposed to the hypocritical language of the French Government, 
would have been sufficient to have inaugurated the era of a new 
religious policy, and to have conquered for herself a decisive ascendency 
on the Continent.’’* 

But if we have not understood the religious side of the 
question, still less have we understood it in a political point of 
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view. We have never grasped the Italian question in its unity, 
We have written and spoken of the Sicilian question, the Austri- 
Lombard question, the religious question, the Piedmonterse 
question, &c.; but we have not comprehended that whicth 
embraces them all, and is in fact the Italian question. To obtai’1 
from a brief survey of facts and documents, too little xnown, /: 
clearer insight into this question, is the object we propose to ouf- 
selves in the present article, in which we do not attempt polemics,— 
we simply state facts. 

The Italian question is a question of nationality, and it 
involves the duty of every people ‘‘to appreciate and define its 
own national life,” and the eternal right of every people to self- 
government “in accordance with that appreciation and definition.” 

What is nationality ? 


“ A nation is a larger or smaller aggregate of human beings, bound 
together into an organic whole, by agreement in a certain number of 
real particulars, such as race, language, physiognomy, historic tradition, 
intellectual peculiarities, or active tendencies. Thus, the Russi-ys 
are a nation—they are a specified mass of human beings agreeing “J a 
certain number of real particulars, the aggregate of which is expressed 
by the name Russians. So also the French are a nation ; the English 
are a nation; the Spaniards are a nation ;—these names implying, in 
each case, a certain number of real characteristic differences impressed 
by Nature herself on the fragments of the human race to which the 
names refer. It seems to be the design of Providence that the general 
purposes of the world shall be carried on through the medium of these 
distinct national organisms, each acting the part for which its pecu- 
liarities adapt it. Hence the profound sacredness attaching to the 
idea of nationality, faithfulness to which is the highest kind of 
heroism, and treachery to which is the deepest kind of infamy yet 
recognized in history.’’* 

Now, how have the governments of Europe respected these 
providential laws of national life? The late “ Memorandum” 
has shown that they still refer to the Treaties of Vienna in 1815 
as the basis of all international arrangements, and the “ balance 
of power” in Europe. 

The great wrongs and the foolish errors committed by the 
treaties of 1815 were inevitable, from the fact that they utterly 
ignored or suppressed these sacred principles of nationality. The 
particular tendencies and characteristics of the peoples—the 
natural distinctions of geographical position were overlooked, 
and all diversities of creeds, habits, and historical traditions, 
forgotten or disregarded. Questions of équilibre were settled by 





* “ Non-Intervention.” No. I. of the Tracts of the Society of the Friends 
of Italy. Published at the Office of that Society; sold by Effingham Wilso 
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ciphers, which, in dividing the different territories into square 
miles, took no account of the ideas, feelings, and tendencies of 
the millions of human beings thus arbitrarily parcelled out. 

Nor was this to be wondered at. Europe, wearied and ex- 
hausted by the long struggle she had undergone, sighed for peace 
at any price, and the Powers that drew up the infamous Treaties 
of Vienna had nothing higher in view than their own despotic 
interests and dynastic aggrandizement. A real and lasting peace 
could only have been established by a just regard to those vital 
elements of progress which the leagued despots were neither 
willing or able to comprehend. 

It is not the first time we have exposed the folly and injustice 
of the Treaties of Vienna, and we but repeat what we explained 
in an article on the “Condition and Prospects of Europe,” 
published in April, 1852, in which we said,— 

“Take up the map of Europe. Study it synthetically in its geogra- 
phical structure, in the great indications furnished by the lines of 
mountains and rivers, in the symmetrical arrangement of its parts. 
Compare the provisions of the future which this arrangements suggests, 
with the existing collocation of the principal races and idioms. Open 
the page of history, and seek for the signs of vitality for the different 
populations resulting from the ensemble of their traditions ; listen, in 
short, to the ery which rises from the consciousness of these popula- 
tions through their struggles and their martyrs. Then observe the 
official governmental map, sanctioned by the treaties of 1815. In the 
contrast between these two, you will find the definitive answer to the 
terrors and complaints of diplomatists. Here is the secret of the 
conspiracy which they are endeavouring to destroy, and which will 
destroy them. Here also is the seerct of the future world.” 


In Italy all these sacred instincts and realities of race, language, 
and cherished tradition, were perhaps more ruthlessly violated 
than in any other country in Europe, by the treaties of 1815, 
which our Government has recently agreed with the despotic 
Governments of Europe to respect. 

All Lombardy, with Venice (in population nearly one-fourth 
of the whole of Italy), was handed over to Austria, to be governed 
by the most absolute despotism; the rest of Italy was divided 
into fragmentary states, between which all national relationship 
was obstructed: Naples and Sicily were given to the notorious 
family of Spanish Bourbons, so worthily represented by King 
Ferdinand II.; Tuscany to the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria ; 
the duchy of Modena was re-established, and given to Ferdinand 
di Lorena, an Austrian prince; the duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla to the Empress Maria Teresa; Lucca to the 
Infanta of Spain; the legations of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara, together with Ancona, Benevento, and Ponte Corvo, 
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were restored to the Pope. In this redivision of the country, we 
find no thought of the welfare of the people, no trace of any idea 
of progress, no guarantee of order or stability, no account taken 
of the divisions of mountains and rivers made by the hand of 
Nature, no sympathy shown for the wants, dispositions, or customs 
of the populations, no consideration for the traditions of the 
reigning families. There was not even an utilitarian compre- 
hensive view of the conveniences of transit and commerce, the 
form and position of the various territories, and the possibility of 
protecting the frontiers. Thus the Tuscans, to reach one frag- 
ment of their territory, were obliged to cross the duchy of Lucca ; 
the Estensi of Modena, to reach Massa and Carrara, portions of 
the new duchy, were obliged to traverse Tuscany; while Cas 
tiglione and Gallicano, in the middle of Modena, yet belonged to 
Lucca ; and Benvenuti and Ponte Corvo, which belonged to the 
Pope, were encased in the kingdom of Naples. The new 
Ligurian Piedmontese kingdom did not regain Corsica, which 
was close at hand, but retained possession of the far distant 
Sardinia; Sicily was allowed to keep Lampedusa, Limosa, and 
Pantelleria—little insignificant islands on the coast of Africa,— 
while Gozzo and Malta, which from their position were naturally 
Sicilian, were denied her. The only state well settled in its frontiers 
is the Lombardo-Venetian, belonging to Austria, who never 
neglects her own interests. Defended by the Ticino and the Po, 
having Parma and Modena, weak and dependent states, as teste di 
ponte in Italy, it has nothing to fear from behind, being walled in 
by the Alps. Beyond the Po, in Ferrara also, where she has a 
strong garrison, Austria threatens the Romagna, and has a point 
of departure in Comacchio, when disposed to proceed upon le 
marche. If she choose to take the offensive, Austria can push 
on into Tuscany, and so cut Italy in half; if attacked, she can 
defend the line of the Po and the Ticino, then fortify herself upon 
the Adda, thence on the Mincio, and finally on the Adige, a line 
of immense strength, natural and artificial. We think even this 
hasty sketch will show that the greatest enemy to Italian unity 
and progress is Austria. The whole of Lombardy in her hands, 
Tuscany in effect hers, from the family and sympathies of her 
Austrian Duke ; the one great place forte of Parma, Piacenza, 
garrisoned by Austrians, in virtue of treaties to that effect ; as are 
also Bologna, Ancona, and Ferrara, in the estates of the Pope. 
All Italy, therefore, except Sardinia and Naples, is practically 
governed by Austria. 

The natural result of the Treaties of Vienna was seen first in a 
latent, then in an open struggle on the part of the populations 
they divided. “The spirit that has been put into the peoples, by 
God's will and providential plan, the spirit of progress, is more 
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powerful than all diplomatic arrangements, and it will not be 
thus denied or diverted from its natural course.” In spite of 
governmental maps, Lombards, Romans, Tuscans, Neapolitans, 
and Sicilians, do continue to feel that they are but parts of an 
indestructible whole,—the Italian people. The prophecy of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Machiavelli will be fulfilled, for the idea 
of Dante lives in the hearts of twenty-six millions of Italians, 
suffering under a common tyranny, and united by a common 
martyrdom. They seek to become, and they will not rest till 
they do become, a compact whole, and bear their just weight in 
the scale of Europe. Napoleon comprehended this, and declared 
at St. Helena, that “unity of manners, of language, of literature, 
must at a future, more or less remote, end in bringing her in- 
habitants under one government.” * 

The tendencies of the late revolutions in Italy, if we take the 
trouble to distinguish what is permanent in them from what is 
accidental and transitory, clearly show that there is no possible 
mistake about the universality of the national aspiration. No 
local remedies, no fractionary improvements, or partial reforms 
will avail, for there is an Idea at werk. In England, from not 
understanding this idea, we have imagined Italy divided into a 
variety of parties, but in fact the Italians know that there are but 
two,—the Party of Action, or the National Party, and the Moderate 
Party. Whenever we have seen individuals followed and applauded 
by the people in various parts of Italy, we have been too apt to 
believe each individual the representative of some new party or 
opinion ; while, to those who have looked deeper, it has ever been 
evident that individuals have only been powerful in Italy, in so far 
as they have appeared to represent, in some sort, the collective 
aspiration ; and, whatever the motives or intentions of the men 
called by circumstances or popular sympathies to play a prominent 
part may have been, the idea of the people (however misled or 
betrayed) has always been one and the same—the National Idea. 
A glance at the late insurrections in different parts of the Penin- 
sula, and at the leaders who have arisen out of such insurrections, 
will show that all have, consciously or unconsciously, tended 
to the realization of the great idea, the unity of Italy. 

Of the two great parties into which all shades and varieties of 
opinion have merged, the National Party is correctly described 
as the party of action, and is eminently the party of the people ; 
while the Moderate Party is composed of those who, despairing 
of the Italians being able to free themselves, and vindicate their 
tight to a national existence in the face of Europe, seek to 
obtain, through diplomacy, from the Governments of Europe, 
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gradual administrative reforms, and a slow and partial ameliora- 
tion of the tyranny under which Italy now writhes. 

II. First, as to the universality of the Italian movement. It 
is a common error in England, where the Italian question has 
been so little studied, to imagine that the Italian revolutions of 
1848 owed their origin to the impulse given by the French revo- 
lution in February of that year. The revolution in Italy began 
in Sicily, in 1847, and the agitation in Italy had publicly assumed 
a national character long before. The people, even in those 
parts of the Peninsula not under Austrian rule, had long felt 
what we have endeavoured to show, that the most formidable 
enemy of the unity and independence of their country, was 
Austria, and the national aspiration was everywhere revealed with 
instinctive logic in the cry of “ Guerra all’ Austria!” 

“ As early as 1846 the petition addressed to the Pontifical Legates 
at Forli, after setting forth the just complaints of the provinces, wound 
up by the declaration that local mal-administration was for the inhabi- 
tants of the Romagna only a secondary question; that the Italian 
question was the first, and that the most crying sin of the Papal Court 
was that of being a vassal of Austria. 

“At Ancona, in the estates of the Pope, in August, 1846, at the 
news of the Pontifical amnesty, the people collected under the windows 
of the Austrian agent, and gave vent to their exultation and their 
hopes by shouting ‘ Away with the Foreigners !’ 

“ At Genoa, in November, 1847, when the King went to visit the 
city, forty thousand persons, hailing a new-born hope, passed before him 
with the banner conquered from the Austrians in 1746, by the Genoese, 
floating above the masses, the eloquent programme of their aspirations.” * 


The same national idea shows itself in the outbreak of the 
Sicilian revolution in 1847. In his interesting work “ La Sicile 
et les Bourbons,” published at Paris in 1849, M. Amari clearly ex- 
plains that the Sicilians, whose object for themselves was not to 
create a new political system, but simply to regain the constitu- 
tion they had enjoyed in 1812, yet— 


“ Added to their seeular idea of independence and a constitution, the 
ruling idea of the actual time—the idea of Italian unity. In that 
epoch of revolutionary infancy the myth of Reform and Italian Union 
was Pius IX. ‘ Viva the Constitution of 1812!’ ‘Viva l’Italia!’ ‘ Viva 
Pius IX.!’ Such were the peaceful cries of the Sicilians in the summer 
of 1847. Ferdinand, to stifle these cries had recourse to his police, and 
then began for the Sicilians the work of conspiracy. The first blood 
shed was at Messina, on the 1st of September, 1847, when a handful 
of courageous men braved a regiment and the formidable citadel; but 
fortune favoured the tyrant. The people then felt the necessity of 
swelling their ranks before daring a second battle: their generous 
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instincts made them anxious to avoid bloodshed, and they strove to 
inspire fear before striking another blow. Demonstrations took place; 
petitions at Palermo ; the ladies cried aloud in the theatre, ‘ Long live 
the King and Reform!’ the citizens enrolled themselves in a national 
guard ; the brave clandestine press even abased itself to the point of 
casting the blame of the King’s acts upon his ministry. All was in 
vain,—the tyrant answered only by contempt. At length, towards 
the end of December, the patriots printed and placarded upon the walls 
of Palermo their ultimatum. They summoned the King to make 
concessions, and fixed as a last term the 12th of January, after which 
they declared their intention to attack the Government by force of 
arms. Perhaps this is the only example of such a challenge furnished 
by history.” 

It does not enter into the plan of our article to give a detailed 
account of the Sicilian revolution, nor of the bombardment of 
their cities by the King ; but we may mention here the significant 
fact that the people christened their largest cannon the Pius IX., 
in honour of the man of whom their imagination had made what 
M. Amari calls the myth of Reform and Italian unity. 

The leaders of the Sicilian revolution were in secret relations 
with the leaders of the revolutionary party in Tuscany, Rome, &c.; 
and a solemn and touching pledge of the future unity of their 
country was given by the Sicilians and Romans, on the occasion 
of the installation of the Consulta of State in Rome, on the 15th 
November, 1847. The Sicilians were desirous of expressing their 
sympathy with their brethren of Rome in the reforms they had 
obtained from the Pope, and they determined that those Sicilians 
resident in Rome should accompany the triumphal procession of 
the Roman Consultort di Stato. They therefore 


“Deputed the Signori Luigi, and Giuseppe Orlando, of Palermo, to 
provide a national banner, and to assemble around it all the Sicilians 
then in Rome. From prudential motives, the Pontifical Government 
did not allow the banners of the other Italian states to form part of 
the procession, and the Sicilians were therefore obliged to content 
themselves with making a demonstration in the evening, when the 
illumination of Rome took place, by carrying the Pontifical colours 
through the Corso, accompanied by the banners of the other Italian 
states; among them the banner presented by Sicily. This was the 
first tricolour flag that waved over the Italian capital in our century. 
*The Roman municipality and citizens illuminated Rome on the 
3rd of February, to celebrate the Constitution granted by Ferdinand 
to the Sicilians ; and in this festival also, among the other national 
flags, was seen the banner sent by Sicily, and it was the one placed in 
the hand of the bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol.” 


Luigi Orlando afterwards begged to be allowed to carry back 
the banner to Palermo, 
“That it might be preserved as a sacred thing, and remain a memorial 
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gradual administrative reforms, and a slow and partial ameliora- 
tion of the tyranny under which Italy now writhes. 

II. First, as to the universality of the Italian movement. It 
is a common error in England, where the Italian question has 
been so little studied, to imagine that the Italian revolutions of 
1848 owed their origin to the impulse given by the French revo- 
lution in February of that year. The revolution in Italy began 
in Sicily, in 1847, and the agitation in Italy had publicly assumed 
a national character long before. The people, even in those 
parts of the Peninsula not under Austrian rule, had long felt 
what we have endeavoured to show, that the most formidable 
enemy of the unity and independence of their country, was 
Austria, and the national aspiration was everywhere revealed with 
instinctive logic in the cry of “ Guerra all’ Austria!” 

“ As early as 1846 the petition addressed to the Pontifical Legates 
at Forli, after setting forth the just complaints of the provinces, wound 
up by the declaration that local mal-administration was for the inhabi- 
tants of the Romagna only a secondary question; that the Italian 
question was the first, and that the most crying sin of the Papal Court 
was that of being a vassal of Austria. 

“At Ancona, in the estates of the Pope, in August, 1846, at the 
news of the Pontifical amnesty, the people collected under the windows 
of the Austrian agent, and gave vent to their exultation and their 
hopes by shouting ‘ Away with the Foreigners !” 

“ At Genoa, in November, 1847, when the King went to visit the 
city, forty thousand persons, hailing a new-born hope, passed before him 
with the banner conquered from the Austrians in 1746, by the Genoese, 
floating above the masses, the eloquent programme of their aspirations.” * 


The same national idea shows itself in the outbreak of the 
Sicilian revolution in 1847. In his interesting work “ La Sicile 
et les Bourbons,” published at Paris in 1849, M. Amari clearly ex- 
plains that the Sicilians, whose object for themselves was not to 
create a new political system, but simply to regain the constitu- 
tion they had enjoyed in 1812, yet— 


“ Added to their seeular idea of independence and a constitution, the 
ruling idea of the actual time—the idea of Italian unity. In that 
epoch of revolutionary infancy the myth of Reform and Italian Union 
was Pius IX. ‘ Viva the Constitution of 1812! ‘Viva l’Italia!’ ‘ Viva 
Pius IX.!’ Such were the peaceful cries of the Sicilians in the summer 
of 1847. Ferdinand, to stifle these cries had recourse to his police, and 
then began for the Sicilians the work of conspiracy. The first blood 
shed was at Messina, on the 1st of September, 1847, when a handful 
of courageous men braved a regiment and the formidable citadel; but 
fortune favoured the tyrant. The people then felt the necessity of 
swelling their ranks before daring a second battle: their generous, 
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instincts made them anxious to avoid bloodshed, and they strove to 
inspire fear before striking another blow. Demonstrations took place; 
petitions at Palermo ; the ladies cried aloud in the theatre, ‘ Long live 
the King and Reform!’ the citizens enrolled themselves in a national 
guard ; the brave clandestine press even abased itself to the point of 
casting the blame of the King’s acts upon his ministry. All was in 
vain,—the tyrant answered only by contempt. At length, towards 
the end of December, the patriots printed and placarded upon the walls 
of Palermo their ultimatum. They summoned the King to make 
concessions, and fixed as a last term the 12th of January, after which 
they declared their intention to attack the Government by force of 
arms. Perhaps this is the only example of such a challenge furnished 
by history.” 

It does not enter into the plan of our article to give a detailed 
account of the Sicilian revolution, nor of the bombardment of 
their cities by the King ; but we may mention here the significant 
fact that the people christened their largest cannon the Pius IX., 
in honour of the man of whom their imagination had made what 
M. Amari calls the myth of Reform and Italian unity. 

The leaders of the Sicilian revolution were in secret relations 
with the leaders of the revolutionary party in Tuscany, Rome, &c.; 
and a solemn and touching pledge of the future unity of their 
country was given by the Sicilians and Romans, on the occasion 
of the installation of the Consulta of State in Rome, on the 15th 
November, 1847. The Sicilians were desirous of expressing their 
sympathy with their brethren of Rome in the reforms they had 
obtained from the Pope, and they determined that those Sicilians 
resident in Rome should accompany the triumphal procession of 
the Roman Consultort di Stato. They therefore 


“Deputed the Signori Luigi, and Giuseppe Orlando, of Palermo, to 
provide a national banner, and to assemble around it all the Sicilians 
then in Rome. From prudential motives, the Pontifical Government 
did not allow the banners of the other Italian states to form part of 
the procession, and the Sicilians were therefore obliged to content 
themselves with making a demonstration in the evening, when the 
illumination of Rome took place, by carrying the Pontifical colours 
through the Corso, accompanied by the banners of the other Italian 
states; among them the banner presented by Sicily. This was the 
first tricolour flag that waved over the Italian capital in our century. 
*The Roman municipality and citizens illuminated Rome on the 
3rd of February, to celebrate the Constitution granted by Ferdinand 
to the Sicilians ; and in this festival also, among the other national 
flags, was seen the banner sent by Sicily, and it was the one placed in 
the hand of the bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol.” 


Luigi Orlando afterwards begged to be allowed to carry back 
the banner to Palermo, 
“That it might be preserved as a sacred thing, and remain a memorial 
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that in the glorious epoch of the awakening of Italy, the first tricolour 
flag that floated over the Capitol of Rome was the banner of Sicily.”’* 


Metternich was sufficiently clearsighted to comprehend the 
tendencies of the Italian movement, even at that time, for, in a 
dispatch to Count Dietrichstein, dated the 2nd of August, 1847, 
he said,— 

“The factions are endeavouring to accomplish an undertaking which 
could not be confined within the estates of the Church, nor within the 
limits of any one of the states which in their ensemble constitute the 
Italian peninsula, The factions seek to merge these states into one 
political body, or at least into a confederation of states subject to the 
direction of a central supreme power.” 

The Lombard insurrection against Austria, inaugurated by the 
glorious five days of Milan, in March, 1848, was as unanimous 
as it was triumphant. Our space will not allow us to give an 
account of it here, but we refer the reader to the extremely im- 
portant work of Cattaneot on the subject, the facts and docu- 
ments of which none have ever attempted to refute. Beyond the 
confines of Lombardy, and, indeed, in every part of Italy, the 
news was received with ecstasy, and the most ready, active, 
and enthusiastic sympathy evinced. The Milanese insurrection 
gave, in fact, the signal of insurrection in every corner of Italy. 

“The volunteers of Genoa,” says Mazzini— I recal it with pride— 
not the pride of municipality, but that of affection for the soil where 
my father sleeps, and which was the birthplace of my mother—were 
the first to sign, in the face of the enemy, the general bond of Italian 
fraternity with the men of Lombardy.” t 

Mr. Abercombie, in a dispatch to Lord Palmerston, dated the 
24th of March, says, 

“The accounts received from Genoa this morning are, that a popular 
demonstration to oblige the Governor of the town to send succour to 
Lombardy had been calmed by his promising to detach a portion of 
the garrison for that purpose.”’§ 

At the first news of the movement, in Modena, 2000 civic 
guards, and the armed students of Pisa, and the civic guards and 
volunteers of Florence,|| assembled at once ; and a few days after- 





* “Documents of the Sicilian Revolution, from 1847 to 1849.” By G. La 
Masa. Turin. 1851. 

+ “The Insurrection of Milan in 1848, and the War which followed it.” 
Memoirs by Carlo Cattaneo. Lugano. 1849. 

¢ “Royalty and Republicanism in Italy.” 

§ “Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy.” Part IT., from January 
to June, 1848. Presented by Command of Her Majesty to both Houses of 
Parliament, July 31st, 1849. 

|| Sir George Hamilton to Lord Palmerston, Florence, March 24, “Cor.,” 
Part IL., p. 257. 
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wards, to avoid the ruin which threatened him, the Grand Duke* 
himself was obliged to declare war against Austria. 

At Rome, the people, the civic guards, and the carabineers 
publicly burned the arms of Austria, and placed in their stead, 
over the palace of the Austrian embassy, this inscription— 
“ PALACE OF THE ITALIAN Dtet.”’+ Crowds of volunteers at once 
presented themselves; some had already departed to help their 
Lombard brethren as early as the 24th of March,{ and by the 
end of the month, 10,000 Romans, and 7000 Tuscans, had 
assembled on the banks of the Po, ready to cross it at Lago Scuro.$ 
At Naples, the people burnt the hated ensign of Austria, and 
on the 26th of March, a list of volunteers was opened there, and 
even the King|| was forced to yield before the general enthusiasm 
and excitement. 

A regiment of Italian working-men from Paris and London 
was quickly formed, and hastened under General Antonelli to aid 
in the struggle for their country’s freedom. Volunteers hurried 
to the Tyrol, driving the retreating Austrians before them, and 
occupied those passes of the Tyrolese Alps leading to the valleys of 
the Adda and the Ollio. The mountain passes of Carnia and 
Cadore, leading from Austria into Italy, were also in their hands. 
All Venetia, Parma, and Osopo were free. The sea and Alps, 
says Cattaneo, were closed to the enemy. A subscription was 
opened at Milan, on the 1st of April, to provide for the current 
expenses of the Provisional Government. By the 3rd it had 
produced a sum of 749,686 Austrian livres, and a loan of twenty 
millions of francs proposed by the Provisional Government, found 
capitalists ready to subscribe without interest.— Men hastened 
to enroll themselves in the Free Corps and in the National 
Guard. Women showed similar enthusiasm, they made car- 
touches, collected subscriptions from house to house, and served 
as nurses in the hospitals.** The enthusiasm of the Italians was 
equalled by the discouragement of the Austrians, who everywhere 
retreating, and harassed by the volunteers, were disorganized, 

* “ All these things keep up such an agitation in the capital and the pro- 
vinces of the Grand Duchy, that the most terrible commotions may be feared 
from one moment to another, unless the Government hastens to follow the 
general desire that our troops and our militia should participate in the 
a Consini to Baron Schintzer Meeran. Florence, March 29th. 

em, p. ; 
m. illiam Petre to Sir J. Hamilton. Rome, March 22nd. “Cor.,” Part IL., 
Pe Idem, p. 277. 
Campbell to Lord Palmerston. Milan, 3lst March. Idem, p. 294. 

| Napier to Lord Palmerston, 27th and 28th March. Idem, p. 284. 

( Campbell to Lord Palmerston. Milan, April 8rd. “Cor.,” Part IL, 
p. 295. ** Tdem. 
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and in want of provisions. The Italian soldiers in the Austrian 
service deserted; the Albert Regiment at Cremona, the third 
battalion Ceccopieri, and three squadrons of Lancers, the 
Haugvitz regiment at Brescia,* and many others. An Austrian 
frigate in the Bay of Naples,t two brigs of war in the Adriatic} 
hoisted the Italian flag, and gave themselves to the Venetian 
Republic. In less than a month from the first outbreak of the 
insurrection at Milan, Austria had but 35,000 men left in Italy, 
vanquished, exhausted, and disorganized. 

Although the limits of our article only allow us to quote a 
fraction of the mass of similar documentary evidence which 
might be produced in corroboration of our position, we believe 
that what we have already quoted will suffice to show that it was 
no faction or party, but indeed the people of Italy that arose 
against the “ foreigner” in 1848. We have shown, too, that they 
were as victorious as unanimous. How happened it, then, that 
the revolution failed of its ultimate purpose? that the Austrians 
returned with renewed strength to Lombardy? and that eight 
years of a still more terrible slavery have passed over Italy since 
that time? At the risk of wearying our readers with another 
dreary procession of documents, we must again have recourse to 
extracts from our Parliamentary “ Correspondence,” which is of 
itself sufficient to throw a clear light on this hitherto dark and 
confused question. 

We have explained that there are two parties in Italy; the 
National Party, and the Moderate Party, and it is necessary to 
have a clear idea of the aims and acts of these two parties before 
we can understand either the causes of past failures, or the 
chances of future success. 

Revolutionary ideas have progressed in Italy at a speed pro- 
portioned to the genius and the sufferings of the people. ‘The 
revolution of 1821 was aristocratic, and it failed because it was 
merely aristocratic and partial in its aim. The revolution of 
1831 was bourgeoise, it also failed, because it took no account of 
the people in a country whose only tradition of greatness or glory 
was democratic. The revolution of 1848 was, as we have shown, 
the people's revolution, fruit of the ideas, and work of the leaders 
of the National Party. It suffices to read over the lists of those 
killed at Milan, Venice, Brescia, Bologna, Rome, &c., to find that 
at least nine-tenths of the men who fought and died for their 
eee in 1848 and 1849 ohintacatibe to the — class. What, 





* See Radetski’s Dispatches to the Austrian Government. Idem, p. 337. 
t Napier to Lord Palmerston. Naples, 27th March. Idem, p. "383, 
Consul-General Dawkins to Lord Palmerston. Venice, March’ 28th. 
Idem, p. 286. 
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then, was the element of mischief introduced ? whence originated 
the shame of Novara, which followed so hard upon the glories of 
Milan and Venice? Let us examine well into this question, for 
the causes of failure still exist; the coming struggle in Italy 
may be a repetition of that of 1848, though it is to be hoped that 
the bitter lesson may not have been lost upon the Italian people. 

The Moderate Party did not exist as a party until after the 
death of the brothers Bandiera, which occurred in 1844. Amid 
the constantly recurring tumults and insurrections in Romagna, 
there was an insurrection at Rimini. There, for the first time, 
the Moderate Party constituted itself, displayed a white banner 
(the national colours of Italy are red, white, and green), and pub- 
lished its programme. This programme was a “ reproduction, in 
a somewhat mutilated form, of the Memorandum which the Five 
Powers had in vain endeavoured to force upon the Pope in 1831 ;” 
and it had for its object merely local administrative reforms. 
This, however, was a manifestation of no moment ; the true “ mode- 
rate” organization was meanwhile going on at Turin, a city well 
suited to its purposes, from its being the residence of the King of 
Piedmont, Charles Albert, and the stronghold of the elsewhere 
insignificant Italian aristocracy. It was around the King that 
the Moderate Party grouped itself, and Count Balbo, one of the 
then leaders of the party, since forgotten, published a book, called 
“The Hopes of Italy,” in which a tone of sincerity gave value to 
the hatred of Austria it expressed, more especially as the writer's 
personal intimacy with the King caused the book to be regarded 
as a sort of semi-official declaration of the royal sentiments. At 
the same time, there arose some differences between Piedmont 
and Austria, on the subject of certain customs duties, and some 
railway schemes approved by the former, and opposed by the 
latter. This gave an opportunity to the Turin papers to utter 
forth some little of the national enmity. These articles were 
tolerated by the King, and this toleration was interpreted by the 
Moderates, and accepted by the anxious people, as a proof 
of sympathy on the part of the Crown with their hatred 
and their aspirations. The hopes thus excited were carefully 
encouraged by the Moderates, who fanned the flame by inventing 
anecdotes illustrative of the royal wishes ; and striking and dis- 
tributing medals expressive of the popular feeling. 

The theory of the party was, to address itself, not to the Italian 
people, but to the various princes of Italy ; to avoid insurrection, 
and to trust to a slow, gradual, “ moderate” movement “ from 
above, downwards ;” to cease the work, so long systematized by 
the National Party, of secret associations among the people 
educated by the clandestine press, and to obtain by flattery from 
the powers then in existence, a limited liberty for the lawful 
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press. They were in fact royalists, but royalists who desired only 
such an amount of liberty as might make monarchy more 
endurable, and give to the upper classes the right of publishing 
their opinions, and sitting in a constitutional assembly. They 
sought not to extend such liberty to the people, whom they 
believed to be corrupted, and whom they entirely misunderstood, 
being separated from them by their instincts of class or literary 
aristocracy. Their plan was to form a league of the Italian 
princes, in order to maintain the independence of their states 
against the encroachments of Austria. They had no idea of an 
Italian unity ; no sense of an Italian mission; and having no 
trust in, or sympathy with, the people, they knew nothing of that 
national element which had been for years elaborating itself, 
unseen by them, beneath their very eyes. They were utterly un- 
prepared for the insurrection of Lombardy, which was, as we have 
seen, the work of that very popular element they ignored. 

In their theory of converting the princes to their cause, the 
Moderates forgot that the experiment had been already tried upon 
each of them individually, in past revolutions, in vain; and was 
still less likely to succeed when tried collectively upon “ six 
princes of different families, subject to various influences, sus- 
picious and jealous of each other, and all more or less dependent 
upon Austria.” 

Yet the Moderates themselves had no faith in the monarchical 
principle ; and their adulation of Charles Albert sprang, not from 
their giving him credit for sincere or earnest intentions against 
Austria, but from their being dazzled by the important fact of 
his having at his command an army, the arsenals, and all the 
resources of an organized kingdom. ‘They said, and perhaps 
believed, that could they induce him to take the first step, they 
would force him afterwards to take the second, and the third. 
“Tf you threaten your princes,” said they, “not only will you not 
have them with you, but you will have them against you; our 
people are corrupt, ignorant, unaccustomed to the use of arms, 
indifferent, without energy or determination; and, with such a 
people, neither can a national war be carried on, nor a republic, 
founded on virtue, be established.” Meanwhile, to the National 
Party, who preached the doctrine of the redemption of the nation 
by the nation, they whispered,—“ Let matters be; everything 
has its time; for the moment we must use the men who have 
armies and cannon; soon we willoverthrow them.” Alas! had 
they but listened to what the great leader of the National Party 
had told them, “ No people was ever regenerated by a lie!” 

The party gained ground ; it was swelled, of necessity, by all 
who were alarmed at the idea of the sacrifices necessary to be 
made by the nation to initiate and maintain a national war; by 
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all the lukewarm—too many in every country; and by all the 
worshippers of expediency and opportunity, as opposed to prin- 
ciples and duties. Pamphlets were written, and newspapers were 
circulated, advocating these opinions; and some small, unim- 
portant concessions from the princes had already begun to give 
the appearance of a practical verification of their system, when 
the amnesty, and a few trifling reforms granted by Pius IX., 
raised the enthusiasm of the party to ecstasy; and the Abbé 
Gioberti, who had written to prove that the only possible 
redeemer of Italy was the Papacy, was hailed as the Apostle of 
the party. The writings of Mazzini—the acknowledged head of 
the National Party, who, since 1833, had been preaching that 
the only possible redeemer of Italy was the Italian people, were 
publicly burnt in his native town, during the frenzy of popular 
excitement, which declared,—There is no saviour but the Pope, 
and Gioberti is his prophet! 

Only too bitterly did the Italians learn to repent their short- 
lived blind enthusiasm for the mitred Lie enthroned in the 
Vatican. 

The Papal reaction was, however, utterly unforeseen and un- 
dreamed of; the Italians were struck with what appeared the 
almost miraculous realization of the programme of the Moderate 
Party. Here, indeed, seemed to be liberty and life, given to the 
people, not as the consequence of their own sacrifices, and the 
fulfilment of their own duties of struggle and self-emancipation, 
according to the stern teachings of the National Party ; but as a 
boon “from above, downwards,” from the prince to his subjects. 

The Moderate Party was everywhere the sole triumphant; the 
labours and sacrifices, the very martyrs of the National Party were 
forgotten, and the Moderates, intoxicated with their apparent 
success, dreamed only of “alliances of princes, federal diets,” 
&e., to be sanctified and blessed by the Pope. They saw not that 
all the real progress made—such as it was—had only been extorted 
from their rulers by the movement “from below, upwards,” which 
for eighteen years had been elaborated by the National Party ; 
they mistook the effect for the cause, and forgot that every royal 
concession had been wrung from the princes by the people in 
revolt, by those very émeutes which the Moderates contemptuously 
decried. 


“It was to émeutes in Leghorn and Rome, and the other towns of 
Romagna, that they owed their slight increase of liberty of the 
press, and the institution of the national guard. It was the people 
signing their collective petitions upon tables in the public streets of 
Genoa, and attacking the convents, which determined the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from the Sardinian States. It was Sicily in insurrection 
that gained the constitutions (statwti) which were the first serious 
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and important concession from the princes to the people of 
Ttaly.’’* 


Amid all this delusive success of the Moderates, however, to 
one instinct,—to the national idea, and the consequent hatred to 
Austria,—the people remained true. Hence the unanimous 
exulting echo which we have described as ringing throughout 
Italy, at the cry of “ War to Austria!” raised upon their barri- 
cades by a handful of young republicans, and the men of the 
people in Milan. Here was a fact that made every prince in 
Italy sink into his original nullity. The National Party, after all, 
then, was not extinct ; but while others were talking, it was acting, 
—had acted—had chased away the hated foreigner. The Mode- 
rates saw that the cause of monarchy was lost for ever in Italy, 
unless they could drag one of their princes into the movement. 
Their newspapers instantly baptized Charles Albert, of Piedmont, 
the “ Sword of Italy.” They saw that if the people were left to 
fight their own battle all over Italy, as they had done in Milan, 
and learned to feel their power, they would next feel their rights, 
and constitute themselves a republic. | We are not here theorizing 
or arguing for or against the Moderates ; we are simply stating 
facts, as the following documents will prove. Metternich fully 
perceived the tendency of the Italian movement. In the dispatch 
already quoted he says—“an Italian monarchy does not enter 
into the idea of the factions :”"—and further on—“ they are march- 
ing straight towards a republic.” 

The five days of Milan ended on the 22nd of March,—we have 
shown with how complete a victory over the Austrians. We have 
said that that victory was gained by the Republicans. Mr. Camp- 
bell, the English Vice-Consul at Milan, in a dispatch to Lord 
Palmerston, dated from the 18th to the 22nd of March, in 
describing the commencement of the insurrection, says,— 


“Bodies of citizens perambulate the city, armed with fowling- 
pieces, swords, rifles, pistols, and old halberts, carrying tricolour flags, 
wearing tricoloured cockades in their hats, crying, ‘ Viva Pio IX.! 
(Alas for the Myth!) ‘Viva l’Italia!’ and ‘ Viva la Republica!’ ’’+ 

The people were directed in the insurrection by four men of the 
Republican Party, united in a council of war. 

The news of the revolution in Milan reached Turin on the 19th 
of March, and created an immense enthusiasm among the people. 
The rumour spread that the movement was openly republican, and 
Mr. Abercrombie,{ writing to Lord Palmerston on the 20th, 
mentions these rumours as influencing the conduct of the Pied- 
montese ministry. Orders were immediately sent from Turin to 





* Mazzini. ¢ “Cor.,” Part IT., p. 212. t Idem, p. 174. 
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bar the road to the volunteers hastening from Genoa to Milan, 
and sixty Lombards were at once disarmed on Lago Maggiore.* 
On the 20th the news at Turin was that the struggle was going 
somewhat against the Milanese. The King, who was the “ Sword 
of Italy,” offered no help to the Lombards then, though the 
excitement of his people still continued, and they assembled in 
crowds before the Ministry of the Interior, demanding arms to 
aid their Lombard brethren. They were refused and repulsed. 
Count Arese was sent by the Milanese to the King to ask 
assistance. He was not allowed an audience, and left the same 
day quite disenchanted. But on the 21st the reports were that 
the insurrection was fast gaining ground, and Count Martini was 
then sent to the Milanese municipality and council of war, to 
offer the royal assistance, on condition of an absolute surrender 
of Milan to the King. On the 22nd, however, the Republicans 
had gained their victory alone, killing four thousand Austrians in 
Milan. Radetsky fled, and on the 23rd the King was compelled 
by the danger in which his own crown was placed by the menaces 
of the people to sign the proclamation of war against Austria, 
although on the very day before he, had assured the Austrian 
ambassador at Turin, that “ he desired to second him in all that 
could confirm the relations of friendship and good neighbourship 
existing between the two states.”+ 
The following dispatch from the Sardinian minister, Pareto, to 
Mr. Abercrombie, on the 23rd, and communicated by him to 
Lord Palmerston, sets forth in plain terms the motives of the 
King, and can leave no doubt in the minds of Englishmen—who 
are accustomed to look for facts, not theories—on this subject. 
“Monsieur Abercrombie knows, as well as the undersigned, the 
gravity of the events which have just occurred in Lombardy: Milan 
in active revolution, and soon to be entirely in the power of the 
inhabitants, who, by their courage and firmness, have resisted the 
disciplined troops of his Imperial Majesty ; the insurrection in all the 
neighbouring towns and villages, in fact, all the country bordering on 
the states of his Sardinian Majesty in flames. This situation, as 
M. Abercrombie can well understand, reacts upon the state of minds 
in the kingdom of his Sardinian Majesty. The sympathy excited by 
the siege of Milan, the spirit of nationality which, notwithstanding all 
the artificial limitations of different states, is, nevertheless, power- 
fully manifested, all concurs towards keeping up in the provinces, and 
in the capital, such an agitation that it 2s to be feared, that from one 
moment to another a revolution might burst forth, which would put the 
throne into great danger, for it 1s impossible to dissimulate, after the 





* See Cattaneo, p. 99. 
Tt Fiquelmont to Dictrichstein. 5th April. “Correspondence respecting 
the Affairs of Italy,” Part IL., p. 325. 
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events in France, that the danger of the proclamation of a Republic in 
Lombardy is imminent. It appears, from positive information, that a 
number of Swiss have greatly contributed, by their intervention, to the 
success of the insurrection in Milan. If we add to this the move- 
ments of Parma and Modena, as well as those of the Duchy of 
Piacentia, over which last it cannot be denied that his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia has the right of watching, as over a property which 
will return to him by right of reversion ;—if we add, also, that 
great and serious exasperation has been excited in Piedmont and in 
Liguria, by the conclusion of a treaty between his Imperial Majesty 
and the Dukes of Parma, Piacentia, and Modena—a treaty which, 
under the appearance of furnishing assistance to those small states, 
has really engulphed them into the Austrian monarchy, by extending 
its military frontiers from the Po, where they ought to end, to the 
Mediterranean, and thus destroying the equilibrium which existed 
between the divers Powers of Italy,—it is natural to think, that the 
situation of Piedmont is such, that at any moment, at the announce- 
ment that the Republic has been proclaimed in Lombardy, a similar 
movement might burst forth in the states of his Majesty the King of 
Sardinia, or that, at least, there would be some grave commotion 
which might endanger his Majesty’s throne. In this state of things, 
the King thinks himself obliged to take measures which, by preventing 
the actual movement of Lombardy from becoming a republican move- 
ment, will avoid for Piedmont and the rest of Italy, the catastrophes 
a — take place if such a form of government were pro- 
claimed.”’* 


Mr. Abercrombie received this dispatch at eleven o'clock at 

night on the 23rd. At midnight he went to Count Balbo, and 
heard more particulars. -He says that Count Balbo and his 
colleagues,— 
“Judging from the various official reports made to them by the 
Director of Police as to the imminent danger that existed of a repub- 
lican revolution breaking out in this country, should the Government 
delay any longer to assist the Lombards, and seeing, in their opinion, 
the impossibility of restraining further the great and general excite- 
ment that exists throughout the estates of his Sardinian Majesty on 
this subject, had complied,” &c.t 


The Marquis of Normanby wrote to the same effect from Paris to 
Lord Palmerston, on the 28th, giving an account of a conversa- 
tion he had had with the Marquis Brignole, the Sardinian 
ambassador in France. The Marquis had received a dispatch 
from Turin, which specially insisted on the following fact: that 
the King “had refused to the first deputation from Milan to 
interfere while that city was still in the hands of the Austrians ;” 
adds that the second deputation had declared to the King that if 





* Pareto to Hon. R. Abercrombie. “Cor.,” Part IL, p. 185. 
+ “Cor.,” Part IL, p, 184. 
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he did not send help speedily, he would hear “the Republic” at 
once proclaimed; and goes on to state that the King had only 
commenced hostilities against Austria to maintain order in a 
territory left by force of circumstances without a master.* 

Mr. Abercrombie, in a dispatch of the 25th, explains still more 
in detail to Lord Palmerston the state of affairs in Piedmont, 
the peaceful intentions of the King and his ministry, the Lombard 
insurrection, and the immense influence exercised by the people, 
who threatened to revolt in Piedmont, and attack the Austrians 
in spite of the Government; and the imminent danger to the 
monarchy of Savoy, which had forced the ministry to take up 
arms.t 

The dispatch sent by Pareto, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Turin, to the Marquis Ricci, Sardinian Envoy at Vienna, says 
that— 


“ There is reason to fear that the numerous political associations 
existing in Lombardy, and the proximity of Switzerland, might cause a 
republican government to be proclaimed. This form of government 
would have been fatal to the Italian Cause, to our Government, and to 
the august dynasty of Savoy. It was.necessary to take prompt and 
decisive measures. The Government and the King have not hesitated, 
and they are profoundly convinced that they have acted, at the risk of 
all the danger to which they have exposed themselves, for the safety of 
all other monarchical states.’’t 


Even on the 30th of April, when the pretended royal war with 
Austria was already advanced, Pareto declared again to Mr. 
Abercrombie— 


“That had not the Sardinian Government decided upon ordering 
the Piedmontese army across the Ticino at the moment that it 
did, it would have been impossible to have preserved Genoa from re- 
volt, and from separating itself from the dominions of his Sardinian 
Majesty.’’§ 

It is thus clear that the republican movement in Italy forced 
upon the King of Piedmont the assumption of hostilities with 
Austria. No Englishman of practical common sense would have 
doubted for a moment how such hostilities were to terminate. 
The war, unwillingly commenced, was necessarily feebly, if not 
treacherously, carried on. A glance at the military errors 
necessitated by the King’s false position and his relation to the 
other European Governments, will explain the failure of the 
Italian Revolution against Austria, so gloriously begun. 





* Normanby to Palmerston. Idem, p. 206. reas 
+ “Cor.,” Part IL., p. 207. t “Royalty and Republicanism.” 
§ Idem, p. 408. 
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Having seen that the Italian movement was essentially 
national, it follows as a logical consequence, that it ought to 
have been carried on by a people’s war, by which we understand 
a war, “in which the greatest possible number of forces belonging 
to a country are brought into action, and used according to their 
nature and their peculiar fitness; in which the regular and 
irregular elements of warfare, distributed over a territory adapted 
to their divers aptitudes, alternate their action; in which it is 
said to the people, ‘The cause combated for is yours; the reward 
of the victory will be yours ; the efforts to obtain it ought there- 
fore also to be yours.’ ”* 

Such a war was fitly initiated by the insurrection at Milan, 
and the unanimous response it met with in Italy. Even the 
Piedmontese ministers, though Martini, as we have seen, first 
offered assistance at the price of the surrender of Milan to the 
King, now thatthe people the mselves had gained the victory, 
did not venture openly to declare the scheme of dynastic aggran- 
dizement for the House of Savoy which they hoped to evolve 
from the struggle.’ The motives of the King himself must remain 
obscure: whether he ever really hoped to gain the crown of 
Northern Italy, which the Moderates held out to him as a Ture, 
and merely failed to grasp it from that vacillating weakness 
which was a part of his character, or whether he had in view 
from the first the treacherous conclusion of the war, is a question 
which cannot now be satisfactorily decided, and which is, indeed, 
of little moment. In his proclamation of the 23rd of March, he 
declared that the Piedmontese arms came to “lend to the people 
of Lombardy and Venice in their ulterior efforts, that assistance 
which brother may expect from brother, and friend from friend :” 
and again at Lodi, that his arms, by shortening the struggle, 
‘* would restore to the Lombards that security which would permit 
them to apply themselves with a calm and tranquil spirit to the 
regulation of their political life.” 

The Provisional Government of Milan, which superseded the 
Council of War after the Austrians had fled, was composed of 
men of the Moderate Party, favourable to the project of making 
Charles Albert the King of Northern Italy. Some of them 
were already under secret engagements to the King, but like the 
ministry, they at first concealed their intentions, and published 
a declaration of political neutrality, in which they said, “ We 
abstain from every political question; we have solemnly and 
repeatedly declared that, after the struggle, it would belong to 
the nation to decide upon its own destinies."+ On the 29th, 
they again said to the people, “ Wait till every portion of Italian 





* “ Royalty and Republicanism in Italy.” + “Cor.,” Part IL, p. 355. 
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soil be free ; when all are free, all will speak :” to the Venetians 
—“The cause once gained, the nation must decide:” to the 
Genoese— Let us prepare ourselves calmly to settle the fates of 
the Italian country after the victory :” and, even to the Pope— 
“The cause once gained, the nation will decide.’* They even 
instituted a commission to study the laws of popular assemblies, 
stating that they were determined to convoke, as soon as possible, 
a national representation, in order that a free vote, the true 
expression of the power of the people, might decide on the 
future destinies of the country—(8th April.)f This was accepting 
the programme of the national party, a programme published by 
them as early as 1833, in their journal La Giovine Italia, when 
they declared, “the nation is sole sovereign. Whatever power 
springs not from the nation is usurpation,” &c. That party, 
although the leaders were republicans in belief, had steadfastly 
and consistently adhered to these principles since the time of 
their first publication ; and to their honour be it confessed, that 
they frankly accepted and adhered to them now, when, as the 
correspondence we have quoted has shown—they might have 
proclaimed the Republic in Milan. The most influential among 
them rallied round the Provisional Government, and the first 
words uttered in Milan by Mazzini himself were “ A prayer to 
Brescia that it would sacrifice in its discussions with Milan, 
every local right, to union and centralization, then indispensable 
to the success of the war.” 

The Moderates, however, soon departed from this neutral 
course, and openly preached the duty and necessity of an 
immediate fusion of Lombardy with the kingdom of Piedmont. 
They descended to placarding the walls of Milan with calumnies 
against the men of the National Party known to hold republican 
opinions ; and even went so far as to refuse the volunteers who 
flocked to offer themselves for the continuance of the war against 
Austria, because they knew them to belong to the National Party. 
We cannot give in detail the sad story of their folly and incapa- 
city, but we again refer the reader to the work of Cattaneo, before 
quoted, to the “ Recital of the Last Events of Milan,” by two 
Members of the Committee of Defence,t to their official acts 
published in their journal of the 22nd of March, and to their 
own reports dictated in their own defence. 

Of the effects of their narrow policy, an unbiassed eye-witness 
—Mr. Campbell, the English Vice-Consul we have before quoted, 
—in a dispatch to Lord Palmerston, says :— 





* Cattaneo, p. 127. + Idem. : ; 
t Gli ultimi Tristissimi Fatti di Milano; narrati dal Comitato di Pubblica 
Difesa. Lugano, 1848. 
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“Until now, my Lord, the greatest union had prevailed amongst all 
classes; but since his Majesty the King of Sardinia has entered 
Lombardy, two parties have sprung up; one, the high aristocratical 
party, is desirous that Lombardy and Piedmont should be united, with 
his Majesty Carlo Alberto for their sovereign; the other, the middle 
class, in which I must distinguish the commercial and literary people, 
together with all the promising youth, are for the Republic.”* 


Meanwhile, every possible military error was being committed 
by the King, who, instead of aiding the populations against the 
Austrians, actually contrived, by mismanagement or treachery, to 
protect the mancuvres of the latter. When Charles Albert 
entered Lombardy, “the entire force” under the Austrian 
generals, Walmoden and Radetsky, “ by the concentration of the 
different garrisons of Padua, Vicenza, and of other places, was 
between 30,000 and 35,000 men ;’t and they were at that time 
discouraged, disorganized, and ready to revolt. 

The great strategical key of the Italian frontier, the passes of 
the Tyrolese Alps, had been already taken possession of by the 
Lombard volunteers, under Arcioni, Thamberg, Manara, and 
others, immediately after the five days of Milan. The Venetian 
insurgents, on their side, had occupied the. Cadori and Friuli, the 
mountainous part of Venetia, and all the other military passes of 
the Alps. To any one at all acquainted with military tactics, 
the plan to be followed by the King was evident enough ; and 
it is very clearly given by Mr. Campbell, in a letter from Milan, 
written to Lord Palmerston, of the 5th of April, 1848 :-— 


“The more ardent part of the population in Lombardy are indig- 
nant at Field-Marshal Radetsky and General Walmoden having been 
allowed to reach Verona and Mantua. The plan laid down by the 
Committee of War was, that General La Marmora, a young enter- 
prising Piedmontese officer, with his artillery and light horse, together 
with the free corps, should harass the Austrians while in the low flat 
country extending from Lodi to Pizzighettone and Orzi Nuovi, a 
country admirably adapted to irregular warfare. The roads in these 
districts are narrow, bounded by deep ditches on each side, continually 
filed with running water. These roads are intercepted by water- 
courses, and over these watercourses are bridges every two or three 
miles, while the plain is studded with villages thickly inhabited. It 
was proposed that General La Marmora, with such a force, should 
check the Austrians in these parts at every step, and, as was confi- 
dently expected, oblige them to lay down their arms. The continual 
roar of the artillery, it was affirmed, would have given courage to the 
peasants, by whom the roads would have been destroyed and the bridges 
broken down,- while the Swiss and other riflemen (800 in number) 





* *Cor.,” Part IL., p. 294. 
+ Campbell to Palmerston, “Cor.,” Part IT., p. 318. 
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could have turned every village into a fortress, and kept up a mur- 
derous fire on the gunners of the Austrian artillery, already thinned 
during the siege of Milan. With the roads destroyed, the bridges broken 
down, the Austrians would have been at the mercy of the insurgents ; for, 
had the former attempted to cross the country, the peasants had only 
to open the sluices of the irrigating canals, and inundate the fields, thus 
leaving the Austrians the alternative to surrender or to be drowned. 
Such was the system of warfare proposed by the War Committee, but 
which was rejected by the Commander-in-chief of the Lombard army ; 
so the War Committee, in disgust, gave in their resignations. The more 
youthful and intelligent part of the people are irritated at the pro- 
ceedings of the Provisional Government, whom they accuse of checking 
the ardour of the free corps, in order to afford the King of Sardinia 
an opportunity to gain a victory over the Austrians. The people are 
also exasperated at his Sardinian Majesty, for not having cut off the 
retreat of the Austrians, and given them battle before they reached 
Mantua and Verona, which they assert might have been done, as the 
Austrians could only make good six miles a-day, from being hampered 
with a great waggon-train.”’* 

But the errors of the King did not stop here. Even after the 
Austrians had taken refuge in the quadrilatere of fortresses, Pes- 
chiera, Verona, Mantua, and Legnago, their destruction would 
have been inevitable had the war against them been earnestly 
carried on. It is a fact, accepted by all military writers, that a 
body of troops once defeated, never reconquers its lost positions 
without being refreshed by reinforcements. Reinforcements could 
only reach the Austrians either through the military passes of 
the Alps, or through Trieste. The plan instinctively suggested 
by the Volunteers should therefore have been carried out, and 
the passes of the Alps so strongly occupied as to prevent the 
possibility of any assistance arriving from the basis of operations 
to the troops in the four fortresses. A strong camp should 
have been formed in the Tyrol, and another to guard the 
passes of the Venetian Alps. The other point from which the 
Austrians could receive supplies was Trieste. Trieste, therefore, 
should have been mercilessly bombarded, and taken at any 
expense. This could easily have been done by the Sardinian 
flotilla then in the Adriatic, but it was prevented by diplomatic 
engagements which the King had entered into with England,t 
Bavaria, and Prussia. 





* “Cor.,” Part IL. p. 318—see note. 

+ Mr. Abercrombie to Lord Palmerston. Turin, June 24, 1848.—“I am 
happy to inform your Lordship, that the language held by the Marquis 
Pareto to my Bavarian and Seenien colleagues in the. interview which 
they had with the Sardinian Minister for Foreign Affairs upon the sub- 
ject of their demands for the exit from, and entrance into, the port of Trieste 
of merchant vessels, and of security against any hostile attack being made by 
the combined squadrons against that town, has been considered by them as 
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Had not this been the case, had this self-evident plan of pre- 
venting reinforcements and supplies from arriving to the Austrians 
in the quadrilatere been followed, they would of necessity have 
starved or surrendered. At first they would undoubtedly have 
made desperate sorties in the adjacent provinces, and done con- 
siderable mischief; but the entire population could have been 
organized in aid of the regular troops, so as to have destroyed 
them little by little in a guerilla warfare, and they must have 
again fled to the fortresses for refuge, and finally capitulated. 
This important element of the armed population, however, though 
open to the National Party, was completely closed to the King, 
who feared to let the people feel their power. 

Instead of sending troops to the Alps, and aiding the volun- 
teers, so as to take complete possession of the enemy’s lines of 
communication, and isolate the Lombard fortresses from the 
Austrian basis, the King planted himself with the whole of his 
army in front of the fortresses themselves. Led astray by his 
fear of the future exigencies of the popular element, he even 
summoned back the volunteers from the passes of the Tyrol, 
under pretence of reorganizing them at Brescia; and, owing to 
certain pretensions of the Germanic Confederation upon the 
Tyrol, he never allowed those passes to be reoccupied. He 
abandoned the passes of the Venetian Alps to the unaided 
volunteers. Venice had proclaimed herself a republic, and the 
King, who had brought his army to assist the Lombards “as 
brothers and friends,” would not help a republic. We have said that 
any operation upon Trieste was equally forbidden by diplomacy. 
To protect Lombardy from the 35,000 Austrians still remaining 
in the fortresses, and yet leave a portion of the royal army free 
to operate upon the Alps, he must have armed the populations, 
which he dared not do. 

The volunteers rejected, excluded Trieste, excluded the mili- 
tary passes of the Alps, the army could, in fact, do nothing but 
remain idle before the fortresses, while Austrian reinforcements 
calmly crossed the Alps, began by occupying the Venetian terri- 
tory, and finally came to revictual the 35,000 in the quadrilatere. 
The National Party, at this desperate crisis, again offered to the 
King the levée en masse, and was refused. Castagneto, the 





satisfactory.” And again :—“ Orders have been sent to Admiral Albini, posi- 
—_ to refrain from any attack upon the town and forts.”—“Cor.,” Part IIT, 


pl. 
Lord Ponsonby, writing to Lord Palmerston from Inspruck, on June 25, 
1848, repeats— 
“That the Sardinian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had declared 
that there is no intention on the part of his Government to cause Trieste to be 
attacked.” —‘ Cor.,” Part IIL. p. 4. 
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King’s secretary and factotum, said that “the King did not 
choose to have an army of enemies in his rear.” The regular 
forces of Piedmont, left alone, found themselves unequal to the 
Austrians, which we fear will always be the case. Demoralized 
by their long enertia, the intense heat, and the growing discon- 
tent of the populations at the strange inactivity to which they 
found the army as well as themselves condemned, they even 
fought less well than before. The King, perceiving the 
situation was desperate, thought only of securing for himself a 
diplomatic document, to be used at future times, containing the 
dedition of Lombardy to Piedmont. Hence the haste with which 
the Moderates—who had begun by deceiving the people into 
quiet by false bulletins of imaginary victories over the Austrians 
by the King’s troops—now, comprehending the approaching ruin, 
and in view possibly also of a very uncertain future, became 
frantic for the monarchical fusion. They suddenly and inces- 
santly told the people, whom they had so long lulled in blind 
security, that the danger was now grave—that men and money, 
everything, was wanting for the defence of the country; but 
that, on condition of this proof of confidence in the King, 
“Genoa would send millions of crowns in aid of the war, while 
from Piedmont there would come thousands of soldiers, and from 
Heaven benedictions; and that thus—without levies, without 
great sacrifices— Lombardy would see her liberty accom- 
plished.” 

Having thus paved the way, the Provisional Government 
abruptly forsook the programme which had declared that the 
Lombards must “ wait till every portion of the Italian soil were 
free; when all were free, all would speak ;” and published a 
decree, desiring the people to vote in registers deposited for the 
purpose,—some with the curates in the provinces, some in the 
shops, and some even in private houses—upon the question, 
whether Lombardy should give itself to the King, or no. Not 
content with this hasty and irregular mode of settling the ques- 
tion, they exercised every possible deceit in the manner of it. 
Determined to fill the registers with affirmative votes, they carried 
them hither and thither—to the doors of the hospitals and the 
poor-houses, exacting a signature, or a mark, as a sort of 
entrance fee from all the poor who entered ; a hundred or so of 
names were frequently written by the same hand ; the priests of 
the party refused absolution to those who should refuse to sign ; 
they induced numbers of Genoese to inscribe their names, and 
even the Piedmontese officers; yet so careless was their immoral 
work, that for the province of Cremona, containing upwards of 
200,000 inhabitants, only three names were inscribed ; for Pavia, 
only nine; for the whole of the Valtellina, only three; while 
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some other provinces, through the indiscretion of their zeal, were 
represented as having more voters than they had inhabitants /* 

Under such management, it is needless to say that the vote 
was triumphantly affirmative, and the King obtained that Docu- 
ment containing the dedition of Lombardy, which, according to 
the Moderates, was to save all Italy. 

That such were the King’s motives at this time is evident from 
the fact, that he systematically deceived the Venetians by sending 
them supplies of troops after he had himself offered to sacrifice 
them to the Austrians in order to obtain peace. He sent General 
Colli and Signor Cibrario as Commissioners Extraordinary to 
Venice to urge the Venetians to follow the example of the 
Milanese, and vote the immediate fusion of Venetian Lombardy 
with Piedmont. The Venetian Provisional Assembly, little sus- 
pecting that they were to be delivered up to Austria by the King, 
declared, on the 4th July, “for the immediate fusion of the city 
and provinces with Piedmont.” It was a grave error, but the 
form in which the resolution was carried, does honour to their 
intentions. 

The treachery of the King appears from the following letter 
from Mr. Abercrombie to Lord Palmerston, dated Turin, 
July 10th. 


“This morning was communicated to me a letter written entirely 
by his Sardinian Majesty. 

“In that letter, dated Roverbella, 7th inst., his Sardinian Majesty 
declares that he would accept propositions which gave the line of the 
Adiget for the eastern frontier of this country, and which recognised 
the annexation to it of Lombardy and the Duchies of Parma and 
Modena. His Sardinian Majesty then proceeds to observe, that should 
the Austrian Government be disposed to make direct to him any 
propositions for peace, based upon such territorial arrangements as 
above, or should they be proposed to him by his Majesty’s Government 
as mediators, or should they be proposed through me at the recommen- 
dation of her Majesty’s Government, he would not hesitate to accept 
of them ; and his Sardinian Majesty desires that these opinions should 
be confidentially communicated to me. 

“His Sardinian Majesty terminates his letter, which I have read, by 
observing that sufficient reasons might be given to prove to the Cham- 
bers and the country the wisdom of accepting such a peace,” &c. 





* See Cattaneo, p. 127, and indeed the whole of the chapter. 

+ “Obeying the supreme necessity of liberating the whole of Italy from the 
stranger, and with the — of carrying on the war of independence with the 

eatest possible efficacy, both as Venetians, in the name and for the interests of 
the Provinces of Venice, and as Italians, for the interest of all the nation, we 
vote,” &¢.—Dispatch of Consul-Generul Dawkins to Lord Palmerston, July 5, 
1848. “Cor.,” Part op 39. 

} The Adige separates Venetia from the rest of Lombardy. 
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Mr. Abercrombie goes on to say, that he undertook to transmit 
the King’s views and opinions to England, and that he has also 
“communicated his present dispatch, to the contents of which, 
and to the correctness of my reports of our conversation he 
entirely agreed, in confidence to his Sardinian Majesty's corre- 
spondent.’* 

Meanwhile Charles Albert, whose two agents had urged 
on the fusion of the Venice he thus ruthlessly proposed to 
betray, kept up the farce of aid and assistance, by sending 2000 
more Sardinian troops to that city, detachments arriving even as 
late as the 27th of July; and on the 6th of August, when the 
King had already signed the armistice with Austria, and (as we 
shall presently see) betrayed even Milan, we find him through 
the Prince of Carignano, in an official proclamation, “bearing 
the signatures of the Prince Lieutenant and the Piedmontese 
Commissioners, General Colli and Signor Cibrario,’+ declaring 
that “the immediate union of the city and province of Venice, 
as voted by the assembly of our representatives, has been agreed 
to by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and sanctioned 
by his most Serene Highness the Prince Lieutenant, in the name 
of his Majesty the King of Sardinia,”{ &c. The proclamation 
of the Commissioners goes on to say: “King Charles Albert, 
called by your free vote, accepts you, and proclaims you an 
elected part of his great regenerate family."§ And again: 
“Venetians! Charles Albert was ready to shed his blood and 
that of the Princes his sons, for you, before any signs had 
appeared of your magnanimous conception of uniting yourselves 
to the constitutional monarchy of Upper Italy founded by him. 
Imagine with what pleasure he contemplates you, now that the 
Cross of Savoy and the glorious Lion of St. Mark are united in 
the common standard of Italian independence.”|| Then follow 
the decrees, &c. 

Our space will not allow us to complete this tableau with a 
detailed account of the betrayal of Milan. The Austrians having 
been allowed to regain strength and vigour, now everywhere 
vanquished the royal troops ; and after the fatal affair of Custoza, 
when the King’s army began to fall back upon Milan, even the 
Moderates too late perceived their error. In their despair, they 
addressed themselves to the National Party they had calumniated, 
and even applied to its leader, Mazzini, for advice and help in 
their extremity. He saw that a concentration of power was now 
necessary to save the city. The Austrians were rapidly advanc- 
ing, and the retreat of the King’s army before them resembled a 





* “Cor.,” Part II. p. 62. t Idem, p. 159. 
t Idem, p. 160. § Idem, p. 161. || Idem, p. 161. 
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flight. Requested to name the citizens to whom the power should 
be confided, he chose Restelli, Maestri, and General Fanti. The 
first had formerly laboured honestly but mistakenly for the fusion, 
the second was a well-known Republican, the third a soldier, 
They were at once organized into a Committee of Defence. They 
had one last hope to inspire them; it was “that Milan, once 
attacked by the Austrian arms, the impulse of an excited people 
might raise again the Lombard war. Supreme dangers, despair 
of all assistance,—from the probable withdrawal of the Royal 
forces beyond their own frontiers,—and the thundering of the 
Austrian cannon at its gates, might again transform into giants 
the people of the barricades of March.”* - 

The Committee of Defence acted with surprising activity, and 
did more in three days than the Government had done in three 
months. All its measures will be found in the book of Cattaneo, 
and in the work by Restelli and Maestri, of which we have already 
spoken. All their thoughts were directed to prepare for the 
people’s defence of their city. For such a combat, arms and 
munition abounded. The National Party in the moment of danger 
regained all their influence with the people, who “ awakened 
again to sublime life, demanded that the tricoloured flag should 
reappear in token of defiance to the coming enemy ; they pre- 
pared arms for the defence; they scented their own battle, and 
saluted it with joy.’ In those days, the spectacle afforded by 
Milan was “the most irresistible condemnation of the royal war, 
and the system of the Moderate Party.” But all these hopes of a 
people’s war were again destroyed by the news that the King was 
coming to defend Milan with his 40,000 men. He was preceded 
on the 8rd of August by General Olivieri, furnished with a royal 
decree naming him Royal Commissary, and accompanied by the 
Marquis Montezemolo and the Marquis Strigelli. In virtue of 
the fusion, they assumed to themselves the executive power. 
They addressed the people from the windows of the palace, 
informing them that the King, who had lost Venetian Lombardy, 
would save Milan! The people believed themselves saved, and 
they were lost. Mazzini instantly left the city, and joined Gari- 
baldi’s column, which still held out against the Austrians at 
Bergamo. 

The next day Charles Albert entered Milan. Our space is 
well-nigh exhausted, and we must refer the reader to the chapter 
in Cattaneo, entitled, ‘La Consegna,” for the details of how 
Charles Albert entered Milan on the 4th of August, and, pro- 
mising to defend the city, ordered all the buildings which could 
serve the enemy to be burnt, although he had already signed an 





* “Royalty and Republicanism in Italy.” + Idem. t Idem. 
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armistice with Radetzky, one of the articles of which was the 
surrender of Milan! On the same day, he took an oath before 
a deputation of the National Guard, that he, his sons, and his 
soldiers would defend Milan to the last drop of their blood. On 
the 5th, he declared the capitulation of Milan a fait accompli! 
Transported with fury at this news of their betrayal, the people 
surrounded the Greppi Palace, where the King was, and so 
alarmed him by their menaces, that he came out to them, 
and declared again that, moved by their unanimous wish 
to defend their city, he would aid them and fight to the death, 
and instantly fled from the Palace by a back way, withdrew his 
army from without the walls, and abandoned Milan to the Aus- 
trians, who entered on the same evening. 

That after these experiences of the consequences of putting 
their trust in princes, the Moderate Party in;Italy should still 
preach to the people that their hope is in the King of Piedmont, 
is not surprising. We have seen that they are men without 
grasp of intellect, and without first principles to guide them. 
But if the people of Italy should allow themselves to be again 
misled, and abdicate their right and duty to fight their own 
battle, we might indeed begin to doubt if they were ripe for the 
independence to which they aspire. 

The ministers of the present King, it is true, circulate whis- 
pers, and the newspapers of the Moderate Party now, as in his 
father’s time, create anecdotes of imaginary anti-Austrian and 
Italian tendencies in a prince born of an Austrian mother, and 
himself in no way conspicuous, save for a somewhat unusually 
vulgar dissipation ; but the fact of the daily increasing numbers 
and importance of the National Party tends to prove, that the 
people no longer expect their deliverance from the King of 
Piedmont, and begin to perceive that “who would be free them- 
selves must strike the blow.” 

And we think, to the practical good sense of the English mind, 
but little reflection is required to see that even were the King of 
Piedmont disposed to an aggressive course towards Austria 
(which there is not a shadow of evidence to show), it would 
be utterly impossible for him to initiate the war. The difficulties 
in his path are such as only a man of genius and energy like the 
first Napoleon could overcome. Through his minister at Paris, 
he has just sworn to respect the treaties of 1815. Can he, him- 
self unattacked, abruptly violate these treaties, which, while they 
secure Lombardy to Austria, are also the only ground on which 
he possesses Genoa and Sardinia? Would not such an attempt, 
undertaken in a time of peace, be rashly to risk his present Crown 
for the doubtful chance of dynastic aggrandizement, which his 
father failed to realize even at the time of an European convulsion ? 
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The history of the last revolution over which we have just 
glanced, has shown, that were the King of Piedmont to let loos 
the torrent of revolution in Italy, it might afterwards be beyond 
his power to restrain a force, which, should it triumph, would put 
the people in a position to realize their “secular idea,” sweep 
down the barriers that now arbitrarily divide the different states, 
and merge them into one united Italy. 

Were the King, therefore, to be the first to kindle the fire of 
revolution against Austria, he must fatally offend every othe 
Italian prince, as well as every other court in Europe, all being 
equally interested in maintaining the statu quo. 

It is then clear that Italy must remain enslaved under Austrian 
rule, or that according to the doctrine of the National Party, the 
people must rise—the nation must save the nation. The people 
must not expect their princes quixotically to rush upon their ow 
destruction ; and, to quote again the leader of the National Party, 
—‘ As the cause combated for is theirs, so the efforts to obtain 
the victory must also be theirs.” Let them deserve success, and 
it cannot long be denied them. 

In conclusion, as we have seen that the National Party is the 
sole hope of Italy, let us say a word upon a very grave charge fre: 
quently brought against that party, and which, to superficial 
observers, appears not without justification. 

It has been objected to the National Party, that in its ardour 
for liberty, it loses sight of the inadequacy of the means to the 
aim, destroys its own elements, and wears out the vitality of the 
nation in a systematic series of movements on a small scale, &c. 

Those who make this accusation do not sufficiently bear in 
mind the sufferings of the populations of Italy. They forget that 
what to us at a distance looks likes peace and order, is. to them 
but enforced silence: they forget that to men who are liable at 
any moment to years of imprisonment—sometimes accompanied 
with torture,—upon mere suspicion,—to men who, if foun( 
possessed of letters from exiled friends, or “ seditious” papers, 
speaking of liberty and country, may be shot without even a form 
of trial—death upon the barricades, with the chance of firing at 
least a shot in return, is rather a preferable alternative. But there 
exists, in fact, no such system or theory of small movements : they 
spring up spontaneously, too often, indeed, without any precon- 
ceived plan, from intense suffering and intense hatred. No 
association can prevent, however it deplore them; and no leader- 
ship can be powerful enough to regulate the feverish pulse and 
throbbing heart of an oppressed people, watch in hand. The 
leaders, as in duty bound, have preached since 1833 to the people 
the duty of action, and honour to their martyrs. This was the 
necessary education of a people who would have one day to 
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Small Movements.—-The Brothers Bandiera. 127 
combat and conquer for themselves, and neither Mazzini nor the 
rest of the National Leaders can be answerable for all the ebul- 
litions which arise from their unavoidable apostolate. There 
was even a mournful period, now passed away, when to teach 
daring, and to seal and sanctify the National faith by martyr- 
dom, was the only work to be donein Italy. The much misrepre- 
sented attempt made in Calabria by the brothers Bandiera, arose 
from their conviction that such was their duty, and to it they 
consciously and voluntarily consecrated themselves. Mazzini, 
who believed that they might live to aid in a decisive and suc- 
cessful struggle, used every effort to dissuade them from their 
ill-fated expedition, in vain. Their touching history may be told 
in a few words. 

Attilio and Emilio Bandiera belonged to one of the oldest 
families in Venice. They were sons of Baron Bandiera, rear- 
admiral in the Austrian Marine, in which they themselves held a 
high position. Their father’s name was universally execrated in 
Italy, as that of the Admiral who, in 1831, in defiance of the 
articles of the capitulation, arrested the patriots who embarked 
for France from Ancona. Possibly the circumstance may have 
influenced the early bent of their minds to the subject of the 
emancipation of their country, certain it is, that even with their 
most intimate friends, they never mentioned their father’s name. 
Notwithstanding their position in the Austrian navy, they were 
Italians at heart, and were already conspiring against Austria. 
They naturally entered into correspondence with Mazzini—who 
was then in England, and to whom Attilio wrote. “A free, 
united, and independent Italy, democratically constituted as a 
Republic, with Rome the capital, such is the summary of my 
National political creed.”* 

We are not able to give an account of the conspiracy against 
Austria to which the brothers belonged. They were betrayed, 
first, to their father, then to the Austrian Government, and they fled 
to Corfi. At Corfi they received news of a movement in Calabria, 
and, feverish for action, they determined to join it. “ Then 
began,” says Mazzini, “‘ between the two brothers on the one side, 
and myself and a friend at Malta on the other, a too unequal 
struggle ; we endeavouring to dissuade them for acting immediately 
and alone, they determined to force for themselves a path to 
action.” 

They believed that an example was wanted to teach the Italians 
how to die; that no present hope of success illuded them is 
evident from the following extract from a letter written by the 





I “Ricordi dei Fratelli Bandiera.” Editi da. Giuseppe Mazzini. Paris, 
44, ‘ 
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elder of the two brothers, to the friend at Malta, of whom Mazzini 


speaks :— 

“This circumstance has completely revealed to us our position. I 
will not despair of the salvation of my country, for such despair would 
be a crime, but I fear the warriors of her redemption will be ow 
children, if not our grandchildren.” * 

On the eve of their departure for Calabria, Emilio wrote to 
Mazzini,— 

“One line from me also, because these will probably be the last 
words you receive from us. May Heaven bless you for all the great 
good you have done to our country. On the eve of our danger, I pro- 
claim the gratitude and veneration that every Italian owes to you. 
Our principles are your principles, and I glory in this; and in my own 
country, arms in hand, I shall declare all that you have always declared. 
Adieu, adieu! poor in all things, we elect you our executor, that we 
may not perish in the memories of our fellow-citizens.t 

“For it was their clear purpose to die. The two Bandieras, open 
as they were to all great thoughts, were, above all, men of action. 
They respired it at every pore. Impatient to bear witness, they 
sought on all sides to find the arena on which to fling themselves. 
..... The Italians, said they, need to learn that life is but the 

ealization, the incarnation of thought; that they only believe who 
feel the necessity of translating, come what may, into acts, that which 
they think to be the true. Italy will live when Italians shall have 
learned to die. And for that there is no teaching but example 

They were consecrated victims. Hearts devoted unto death. We all 
knew that: and jealous of preserving for better combined efforts two 
such precious lives, we struggled desperately against the fatality of 
the idea which dragged them on. During a brief time, while we had 
only to struggle against the sombre rupture of their sacrifice, we 
hoped to conquer. Later, the Italian Government, alarmed by infor- 
mations to which I will not return, but which Englishmen will do 
well not to forget,t began to throw the weight of all their scoundrelism 
into the scale, and we were lost. In June, the agents of the Neapo- 
litan Government poured into their ears the most encouraging reports. 
Calabria was in flames; bands of insurgents overran the mountains ; 
they only waited for chiefs to develope their action, and these chiefs 
were expected from the Italian exiles. They believed them. They 
sold all they had of jewels, of souvenirs of any value, they converted 
them into arms, and set forth The rest is better known. A 
traitor had been placed among them; he quitted them on the 16th, as 
soon as they disembarked. He went to Cotrona to declare to the 
Government the direction they took, their plan, their force; they 
wandered three days in the mountains, till at last, on reaching the 
village of San Giovanni, in Fiore, usually ungarrisoned, they found 


* “ Ricordi dei Fratelli Bandiera.” + Idem. 

{ Mazzini alludes to the opening of his correspondence and the transmission 
of the intelligence therein contained to the Austrian Government by Sir James 
Graham and Lord Aberdeen in 1844. 
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themselves surrounded by forces twenty times superior. The 
struggled, however; one of those with them, Miller, fell dead; 
another, Moro, riddled with wounds ; two contrived to save themselves 
in the mountains, the rest were taken.”’* 


The brothers Bandiera and seven of their companions were shot 
at Cosenza. 


“Their last moments were worthy ofthem. They were awakened, 
the morning of the day, from a tranquil sleep; they dressed themselves 
with care, with even a sort of elegance, as if they prepared for a reli- 
gious ceremony. A Catholic priest who presented himself was mildly 
repulsed. We have sought, said they, to practise the law of the 
Gospel, and to make it triumph at the price even of our blood. We 
hope that our works will recommend us to God better than your words. 
Go, and preach to our oppressed brothers. Arrived at the place of 
execution, they entreated the soldiers to spare the face made in the 
image of God. They cried out Viva Italia! and all was said.” + 


From the above we see that the leaders of the National Party 
then, as now, deprecated small movements, and endeavoured to 
organize a great decisive blow. ‘To decide that every unsuc- 
cessful movement was necessarily ill-prepared and on too small 
a scale, would be, however, both hasty and unjust, from the 
impossibility under which we labour in England of knowing in 
any instance the extent of the materials really prepared 
by secret work for the political conflagration. Nor, on the 
other hand, must we lose sight of the fact that secret 
organization and conspiracy are the only weapons the 
Italians have in their hands before an insurrection. No pro- 
gressive agitation, no series of peaceful popular manifestations, 
showing the real state of the revolutionary elements, are possible 
now. ‘They were so in 1847 under circumstances altogether ex- 
ceptional—a Pope declaring himself the regenerator of Italy, &c. 
Then, the contempt in which the Italians were held by their 
enemy allowed them an impunity which would be denied them 
now that they have made themselves feared ; and any attempt at 
agitation would be at once put down with the bayonet, as much 
as an open armed revolt. Everything, then, must be secret. 
The initiative must be carried out by surprise. We use the word 
in the true military sense. Every military man knows that any- 
thing and everything may be accomplished by surprises; but 
that the least incident, a noise, a delay of a few minutes, an 
order misinterpreted, &c., may be fatal to their success. 

The insurrection of the 6th of February, 1853, in Milan, was 
a proof of what we state. There has been no other attempt 





* «The Martyrs for Italian Liberty.” By Joseph Mazzini. . Vol. I. of the 
People’s Journal. + Idem, 1848. 
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equally serious and important, save that of 1848; and we know 
that competent military men who were on the spot and cogni- 
zant of the arrangements of the National Party, declared the 
chances of success to be ten to one. A _ series of surprises had 
been planned and organized with the most wonderful minute- 
ness of detail against all the important points of Milan: the 
interior of the places to be stormed, studied with the most exact 
precision: each operation was entrusted to a carefully selected 
and organized group of working men under chosen leaders; 
each was to take place at a given moment; and as an additional 
security against information being given to the Government, 
Sunday was the day selected. On Sundays the soldiers are paid 
at two o'clock, and, when no reason for alarm exists, the majority 
of them are allowed to scatter themselves in the guinguettes of 
Milan and its suburbs. 

At four o'clock the movement was to have taken place, and 
within two minutes of that hour, Milan, the garrison, the army, 
all would have been in the hands of the insurgents almost with- 
out a struggle. Success, had the surprises been executed, was 
so certain, that, throughout all Italy, every centre of the great 
secret national association has received its instructions for rising 
as soon as the news reached of the insurrection at Milan. The 
leading men, Mazzini, Saffi, and others, were all at their posts. 
All the Lombard towns were eagerly awaiting the signal from 
Milan,—a single error and a single betrayal destroyed the whole 
plan. It had been settled by the military leader—and this was 
the error—that all the surprises on the various points of Milan 
were to take place as soon as a coup de cannon should be fired 
from the Castello. The surprise on the Castello had been so 
cleverly prepared that he deemed it infallible. Accordingly he 
made all the other operations secondary to that one. The 
Castello once in the hands of the insurgents, which was the work 
of five minutes, the National Flag was to be hoisted on its walls, 
and a cannon fired as a signal to all the other groups to act. 
The surprise of the Castello did not take place. The head of 
the group to whom the work had been enirusted, and who, at 
two o'clock was still resolute, was prevailed upon between that 
hour and four o'clock to withdraw, and not to lead his group to 
the spot. The expected signal not being heard, no other surprise 
took place: those who were waiting ready to act, thought that 
either they were betrayed or that a counter order had been given, 
and glided away. Nobody stirred in Italy, the spirit of discipline 
which pervades the whole association forbade it. 

A certain number, about 200, had been selected to act, inde- 
pendently, to initiate the national vespers against the Austrian 
officers and soldiers, to take prisoners and kill all whom they 
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found in the streets and coffee-houses, &c. The signal from the 
Castello would have given the alarm to the Austrians, and made 
the task of the Italians more difficult : the arrangement with them 
was, therefore, that they should act on the striking of 4 o'clock. 
They did act, and they did wonders. Had every group received the 
same order, had the striking of the hour been given as the general 
signal instead of the cannon from the Castello, the insurrection 
would have taken place. An additional proof of this is, that one 
single group disobeyed their consigne through impatience, and 
that group triumphantly succeeded in the operation allotted to it. 
They stormed the very important post of the Gran Guardia by 
surprise, and took it in three minutes, killing or making prisoners 
all the Austrian soldiers. ‘The post was only abandoned when, 
the signal failing from the Castello, they had reason to believe 
themselves betrayed. 

We think our readers have now the means of judging for them- 
selves whether we were mistaken in stating, at the commence- 
ment of our article, that there are but two parties left in Italy, 
the Party of Action and the Moderate Party. _Muratism—which 
is but another nuance of the “moderate” tendency to talk 
and remain idly awaiting aid from France, from diplomacy, from 
anything in short but their own sacrifices and exertions in the 
cause, is, properly speaking, no party. A few men in high mili- 
tary or civil employments under the actual King of Naples are, 
it is true, intriguing with the Pretender, or with the French 
Emperor ; and, undoubtedly, a sufficient expenditure of money 
might produce a military pronunciamento in favour of Murat, but 
the thing has no root in the heart of the country; and the 
movement, should it arise, would quickly become either repub- 
lican or Piedmontese. 

The Moderate, or more correctly perhaps, the Monarchical 
Party, embraces, as in 1848, all the masse jlottante of the scep- 
tical and analytic men of the day, incapable of grasping first 
principles, and unused to energetic action. They do not com- 
prehend that an insurrectionary war is quite another thing from 
a war between two organized governments, and that the regular 
armies which suffice to fight the regular pitched battles of the 
latter, can never alone suffice to carry on the former. They over- 
look that which is, in fact, the most important element in a 
people’s war against a foreign oppressor, the volcanic element of 
the popular hatred and the popular enthusiasm, and all those 
resources which, although not readily calculated beforehand, 
have, nevertheless, as the history of all successful revolutions 
has shown, been the salvation of every nation that has freed itself 
from a foreign yoke. 

There is in Italy a visible progressive movement, and it is 
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especially evident, since the Crimean war, towards the National 
Party. It counts among its ranks the working classes of the 
cities all over Italy, and almost all the young men who fought 
in Lombardy, Venice, Rome, and Sicily, in 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
One thing is certain, that as hatred and abhorrence of Austria is 
the dominant idea of every true Italian heart, whenever the 
National Party shall raise its flag for action, even the great bulk 
of Piedmontese will cease all talk of opportunity and diplomatic 
arrangements, rally round the tricolour standard, and forget every 
minor difference in the universal cry of “‘ Fuort 1 BARBARI.” 

That such a moment is thought to be imminent by the Euro- 
pean Governments was shown by the memorandum of Paris, 
which admitted the dangerous symptoms of ferment visible in 
every corner of he Peninsula. 

Our duty as Englishmen is to declare the inalienable right of 
every people to govern themselves in the country God has given 
them ; and to bid the rest of Europe leave the Italians alone to 
settle their own question, and rid themselves of their Austrian 
executioners. 

Our own traditions and belief are, it is true, monarchicel. 
We may, probably the majority of Englishmen do believe a 
constitutional monarchy to be the best form of government. 
“‘ But the fact that a thing be true in principle, cannot give the 
right of suddenly enthroning it in practice.” “ Governments 
cannot be improvised. They must spring from the very heart 
of the people, from the history, the social organization, the habits 
and tendencies of the country."* The tradition, the history, the 
social organization, the habits and tendencies, and the actual 
position of the Italian people, are utterly different from 
those of England. The monarchical history of Italy dates 
from the downfal of her last liberties; “it is identified with 
servitude and dismemberment; it is written on a foreign page, 
in the cabinets of Austria, France and Spain.” The kings 
of Italy, nearly all of them the issue of foreign families, may 
all of them, except the Bourbon of Naples, be regarded as 
viceroys of Austria, while the initiative of progress in Italy has 
always belonged to the people. “It is through her communes 
that she has acquired all that she has ever had of liberty: 
through her workmen in wool or silk; through her merchants of 
Genoa, Florence, Venice and Pisa, that she has acquired her 
wealth ; through her artists, plebeian and republican, from Giotto 
to Michael Angelo, that she has acquired her renown; through 
her navigators, plebeian, that she has given a world to humanity ; 
through her Popes—sons of the people even they—that until the 





* “ Royalty and Republicanism in Italy.” 
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twelfth century she aided in the emancipation of the weak, and 
sent forth a word of unity to humanity: all her memories of 
insurrection against the foreigner are memories of the people: 
all that has made the greatness of our towns, dates almost always 
from a republican epoch: the educational book, the only book 
read by the inhabitants of the Alps, or the Transteverin who can 
read, is an abridgment of the history of the ancient Roman 
Republic. This is the reason why the same men, who have so 
long been accused of coldness, and who had in fact witnessed 
with indifference the aristocratical and royal revolutions of 1820 
and 1821, arose with enthusiasm and with a true power of self- 
sacrifice at the cry of St. Mark and the Republic! God and 
the People! These words contained for them a guarantee. 
They awoke in them, even unconsciously to themselves, the all- 
powerful echo of a living past, a confused recollection of glory, 
of strength, of conscience, and of dignity.”* 

Let us then judge the Italians fairly. If what the National 
Party tells us be true, if the people of Italy really wills to be 
free, it must ultimately succeed. “Let the nation arise, let her 
make herself mistress of her own territory; then the victory once 
gained, let her freely decide who shall reap the fruits.”+ 





* “Royalty and Republicanism in Italy.” T Idem. 
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. An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Edition. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. (the Author) ; the Rev. Samuel 
Davidson, D.D., &c.; and Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, 
LL.D., &. 4 vols. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 


. The Annotated Paragraph Bible; containing the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the Authorized Version, 
arranged in paragraphs and parallelisms; with Explanatory 
Notes, &e. London: Religious Tract Society. 1855. 

. Scripture, and the Authorized Version of Scripture: being 
the substance of two Ordination Sermons, with an Appendix 
containing Notes, &c. By Samuel Hinds, D.D., Bishop of 
Norwich. Second Edition. London: Fellowes. 1853. 


The New Testament, translated from Griesbach’s Text. By 
Samuel Sharpe, Author of “ The History of Egypt.” Third 
Edition. London: Hodgson. 1856. 


. Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version of the New 
Testament. By Samuel Sharpe. London: Hodgson. 1856. 


. Notes on the proposed Amendment of the Authorized Version 
of the Holy Scriptures. By William Selwyn, Canon of Ely, 
Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1856. 


. Two Discourses on the History of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, and the Expediency of its Revision by Public 
Authority : delivered in the Chapel in Little Portland Street, 
by Edward Tagart, Minister of the Chapel. London: Whit- 
field. 1856. 


UR Anglo-Saxon forefathers do not seem ever to have pos- 
sessed an entire version of the Scriptures. The Psalms, 

the Heptateuch, the Gospels, were translated into the vernacular, 
and probably other portions ; but it would not be possible even to 
compile a complete Bible out of translations made in Northern and 
Southern dialects, during the whole of the Anglo-Saxon and Dano- 
Saxon period. Nevertheless it is reasonably supposed that there 
was more biblical knowledge among the people of England pre- 
viously to the Conquest, than for more than two hundred years after 
that event. During the Saxon period, the most eminent men in 
Church and State—an Alfred, an A‘lfric, a Bede,—promoted the 
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diffusion of the Scriptures in the vernacular. After the Conquest, 
the national Church, bound more and more to its foreign 
alliance, and to a doctrinal and ecclesiastical system growing 
day by day more intricate and corrupt, felt that the possession 
of the Scriptures by the people would be inconvenient to its 
system. It is this circumstance which gives the appearance of 
the Wycliffe versions their great significancy. During the 
Anglo-Saxon period, the ecclesiastics endeavoured to instruct 
the people through the Scriptures in their vulgar tongue; in 
the Norman and early English period, the ecclesiastics locked up 
the Scriptures, and the struggle for their possession was of 
the nature of a revolt. The circulation of the Wycliffe Bibles 
must have been very considerable, notwithstanding all the 
attempts which were made to suppress them; and the inde- 
fatigable editors of the Wycliffe versions employed no fewer 
than an hundred and fifty manuscripts for their text of the 
version of Purvey, the curate and co-worker with Wycliffe in 
his great purpose. But these old versions, however interesting 
as historical monuments, inasmuch as they are versions from a 
version, have no critical value; they can hardly be said to be 
the basis of the translations which we now have. And in under- 
taking to say something on the subject of the revision of our 
present version, we only refer to these old monuments, which 
otherwise well deserve a separate notice, for the sake of showing 
that England of old had its Bible in a tongue “ understanded 
of the people’—that the Bible in the vernacular has been the 
birthright of the English since the time when the very foundation- 
stones of their Constitution were laid. 

No part of the Scriptures was printed in English previous to 
the time of Tyndale, with the exception of an “ Exposition of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms,” by Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, in 
1505. Bibles in the vulgar tongue had frequently been printed 
in Germany before the Reformation, and even before the close 
of the fifteenth century. But Luther's has the precedence of all 
Protestant versions. Luther is a little in advance of Tyndale. 
The Bible of the former was published in parts, from 1517 to 
1534. Tyndale’s New Testament, translated from the Greek, and 
printed abroad, did not reach England till early in the year 1526. 
But the English Reformation was as independent of Luther's as 
the Swiss was. Zwingli preached against the popish corruptions 
in the year 1516, and in the same year Dean Colet, the founder 
of St. Paul's School, was troubled as a favourer of the new 
opinions, and Bilney, Stafford, and Tyndale were studying and 
lecturing on the Scriptures, at Cambridge, out of Erasmuss 
Greek Testament. 

Cranmer was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury March 30, 
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1533. The parties relative to religion were then three ; those who 
were for suppressing the new opinions, and especially the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures ; those who were anxious for their propa- 
gation, and for the completion of true English version ; and those 
who were disposed to temporize, and to concede a translation 
which might be safe. So, in the Convocation which sat at the 
close of the year 1534, it was resolved by both Houses, that the 
Archbishop should request the King that his Majesty would 
vouchsafe, for the increase of the faith of his subjects, to decree 
and command, “That all his subjects in whose possession any 
books of suspected doctrine were, especially in the vulgar language, 
imprinted beyond or on this side the sea, should be warned, 
within three months to bring them in before persons to be 
appointed by the King, under a certain pain to be limited by him. 
And that, moreover, his Majesty would vouchsafe to decree, that 
the Scriptures should be translated into the vulgar tongue by 
some honest and learned men, to be nominated by the King, and 
to be delivered to the people according to their learning.” The 
King was now possessed, both by the Act of Submission of the 
clergy, passed two years previously, and by an Act of Parliament 
of this year, of the supreme ecclesiastical authority. However, 
nothing seems to have been done in pursuance of this particular 
resolution ; and Coverdale’s Bible came out, dedicated, of course, 
to the King, in the following year. He had long been employed 
in completing his translation of the Old Testament, commenced 
between him and Tyndale, and in revising the version by the 
latter of the New Testament. He now availed himself of the 
changed aspect of affairs in England to bring out the whole 
under the royal sanction. 

This version did not come into actual circulation till 1586, the 
same year in which Tindale was put to death at Vilvorde, near 
Brussels, by contrivance of the Romish party. In the dedication, 
Coverdale describes his design in that special translation to have 
been, “not as a checker, or reprover, or despiser of other mens’ 
translations, but lowly and faithfully following his interpreters, 
and that under correction.” He says he made use of five different 
interpreters, who had translated the Scriptures, not only into 
Latin, but also into Dutch (German) ; and he declares, upon his 
conscience, that he hath “not wrested nor altered so much as 
one word for the maintenance of any manner of secte.” He also 
makes some pertinent observations on the currency, at one and 
the same time, of different translations; “readers should not be 
offended though one called a Scribe that another calleth a Lawyer, 
or Elders that another calleth Father or Mother, or Repentance 
that another calleth Penance or Amendment. For if we were 
not deceived by men’s traditions, we should find no more diversitie 
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between these terms, than between four-pence and a groat.” 
Coverdale prefixed to every book the contents of the several 
chapters, and not to the particular chapters as was done after- 
wards; and he omitted Tyndale’s Prologues and Notes. In the 
same year, an injunction was issued by the Vicegerent, Cromwell, 
ordering a Bible, both in Latin and English, to be laid in every 
parish church, for any man that would “ to look and read therein ;” 
and the people are at the same time admonished “ that they do in 
no wise stiffly or eagerly contend or strive” about what they read 
therein. 

The Bible known as Matthew's Bible, embodying Tyndale’s 
New Testament and the completion of his interrupted translation 
of the Old Testament, obtained the licence of the King for its 
circulation in England in the following year. It became very 
popular; but in many points was not pleasing to the clergy, by 
reason of its notes and prologues. And we may take this occasion 
of noticing, that different versions were henceforward in circula- 
tion, though not always with sanction of authority. The 
first version, properly speaking, authorised, is that known as 
Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible; and to this belong the Psalms, 
still used in the Liturgy of the Church of England. Prefixed to 
this Bible was a prologue by Cranmer, maintaining, on the ground 
of antiquity and right, that the Scriptures should be unfolded to 
the people in the vulgar tongue.* Soon after, a reaction ensued. 
Henry, towards the close of his reign, was influenced more and 
more by those who were opposed to the Reformation. He was 
made dissatistied with Cranmer’s Bible, and directed the Convo- 
cation in 1542 to revise the translation of the New Testament. 
Portions of it were accordingly assigned to each bishop, but the 
object of the party then becoming stronger was delay. The 
committee of translators consumed the time in useless discussions. 
Gardiner, and those who supported him, purposed to take the 
Latin as the basis of the version; and he brought forward a list 
of ninety-nine Latin words and phrases, which he desired should 
be untranslated, or as little altered as might be. Cranmer, how- 
ever, succeeded in neutralising these proceedings, if he could do 
little else ; and he obtained from the King, that the affair of the 





* It is of this version that it has been observed, a certain portion of the 
New Testament, founded chiefly upon Tyndale’s, fell under the revision of 
Gardiner. Tyndale had translated from the Greek, Gardiner revised referrin 
to the Vulgate. So, in John x. 16, Tyndale had rendered, “ And other shepe 
have which are not of this folde (avAy). Them also must I bringe that they ma 
heare my voyce, and that they may be one flocke (zoru»q) and one shephearde.” 
Gardiner, following the Latin, which has ovile in both places, substituted 
“fold” for “flock,” an error which has been continued through all subse- 
quent versions. 
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translation should be taken out of the hands of Convocation, and 
be committed to the two Universities. Nothing more was, in fact, 
done in this reign. Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s versions were 
prohibited, and the circulation of the Scriptures more and more 
discouraged until the death of the King, when brighter prospects 
for a while opened upon the reforming party. In the brief reign 
which succeeded, many editions were printed of all the preceding 
versions ; and it has been estimated, but on very uncertain data, 
that at the close of the reign of Edward VI., there must have 
been in England, of the whole Bible, or New Testament, as many 
as 117,000 copies, including those in the parish churches. 

The accession of Mary immediately put an end to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures in England ; but some of those who were 
in exile for their religion, employed themselves during her reign 
in making a new version, which, from the place where their 
labours were carried on, is known as the Genevan. The New 
Testament was published in 1557. This translation has exercised 
an important influence on the modern English Bible. To it is 
owing the employment of “italic supplements” (the use of a 
smaller type occasionally in the text of Cranmer’s Bible was to 
point out interpolations, such as that of 1 John vy. 7); it was 
accompanied with many marginal notes, and the verses were dis- 
tinguished by breaks. The whole Bible of this version was the 
first edition printed in the reign of Elizabeth, and was published 
in 1560. The translators of this Bible undoubtedly mixed up 
with their proper office that of preachers and expounders ; and, 
besides overlaying the text with marginal notes and headings, 
they have rendered places not according to the letter, but accord- 
ing to that which they deemed to be the truth. Thus, Eph. iv. 13, 
péxpt KaTavTijowyev of mavtec x. T. A., “till we all (that is, the 
community) come to the unity of faith—unto a perfect man.” 
—Cranmer. “Tyl we every one (that is, individuals) in 
the unity of faith—grow up unto a perfect man.’—Geneva. 
The authorised reverts to the better rendering, “Till we all 
come,’ &c. Many times the foreign word is preferred in the 
Genevan version to the Saxon one, as “verity” for “truth,” 
John, i. 14; “Pentecost” for “ fiftieth day,” Acts ii. 1. Very 
frequently, the Geneva has introduced the rendering of “ church” 
for “ congregation,” Eph. iii. 10, 21; 1 Tim. v. 15; Acts ii. 47, 
xx. 18. The authorised has introduced it agreeably with the 
Rheims in Matt. xviii. 17. But the most offensive blot which the 
present version has derived from the Genevan, is the printing of 
the interpolation, 1 John v. 7, as if it were a genuine part of the 
text. Tyndale made use of Erasmus’s edition of 1522, in which 
this verse was bracketed, and in the earlier editions of Cranmer’s the 
distinction is continued. We may mention here another instance 
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in which our present Bible has followed the Genevan and Tyn- 
dale for the worse, Gal. v. 17, tva wy) & Gv OéAnre ravra rotire, 
“So that ye cannot do the things that ye would,” as if an impos- 
sibility were implied. There are two defects in the present 
rendering, one in not giving iva its “ specifying” use; the other 
in not translating 4 followed by ay, and the subjunctive, ‘‘ what- 
soever,” as it is in Wycliffe and Cranmer, “ So that ye cannot do 
whatsoever ye wolde,’—Cr.; or better, “So that you do not what- 
ever things you wish.” 

The Great Bible, or Cranmer’s, continued to be that authorised 
to be read in churches, and editions of it appeared in 1562 and 1566, 
but imitating, in some degree, the Genevan version, in the more 
frequent employment of a smaller letter; and in these two last- 
named editions, as well as in the Genevan, 1 John v. 7 is printed 
in the same character with the rest of the text. Complaints arising 
concerning this translation, the Bishop's Bible, so called, was set 
on foot, under the superintendence of Archbishop Parker; the 
translators were chosen by the Queen’s appointment, but what 
rules were issued for their guidance is not known. A pertinent 
recommendation of Cox, Bishop of Ely, is recorded—“ that ink- 
horn terms were to be avoided:” and another, that “ the transla- 
tion of the verbs in the Psalms should be used in one tense.” In 
this Bible, likewise, 1 John v. 7 was printed without distinction 
of type, and has so continued. Complaints were made against 
it, as well as against the Genevan, by Hugh Broughton, a learned 
but arrogant man, extremely hostile to Beza and the Presbyterians, 
which tended perhaps to prepare the way for the further revision, 
which took place in 1604—1611. 

The immediate circumstances, out of which arose the order for 
a new translation, need not be here recited, and we will not con- 
cern ourselves with the distribution of the companies to which 
its several parts were committed, nor with the arrangements of 
committees, nor with the method by which the whole was sub- 
jected to be examined fourteen times at least. On the whole, 
too many hands were employed; the same Hebrew text was 
not uniformly followed,—perhaps translation was made from one 
text, and correction from another; and the principle of italics 
was certainly not consistently carried out. One of the most 
remarkable instances of inconsistency in this respect, is to be 
found in the insertion of a supplement in Matt. xx. 23, in italics, 
—‘ to sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, 
but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father ;” in the parallel place, Mark x. 40, the like insertion was 
made without difference of type, and only in recent editions have 
the places been assimilated. 

It is remarkable that King James's Bible never was submitted 
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to Parliament, never to any Convocation, nor, as far as is known, 
ever to the Privy Council. After its issue, the other versions 
were not forbidden; the Genevan continued to be reprinted for 
seven or eight years, and after the patentee had ceased to print 
it in this country, copies were imported from Holland without 
obstruction. However, all the other versions abandoned the field 
entirely in about forty years, without any canon, act of parliament, 
or proclamation. But strictly speaking, the Bible which at this 
moment has the sanction of a royal proclamation, and of Convo- 
cation, is the Bishops’ Bible. Episcopal inquiries, indeed, are 
made at visitations of churchwardens—“ Have you a large Bible 
of the last translation ?” but even the ecclesiastical authority of 
these inquiries is derived from the Convocation of 1603, and the 
“ast translation,” according to the letter of the Canon, must be 
the Bishops’ Bible. 

A Bill was introduced into the Long Parliament, 11th Jan. 
1653, for a “New English Translation of the Bible out of the 
original tongues ;” but the House being dissolved in the April 
following, the design came to nothing, and from that time to this 
no authorised revision has taken place. The royal printers, after 
the Restoration, were frequently fined for inaccuracies in the 
Bibles, which were repeatedly printed abroad, by contract or 
bargain with the universities, or the patentees. It may be noticed 
here, that the right of the universities to print is a right not against 
the public, but against the patentee ; it is not a monopoly of their 
own, but a liberty of printing notwithstanding his monopoly. 
Guy, the founder of St. Thomas's Hospital, made large sums of 
money, afterwards applied to noble uses, by printing abroad under 
a contract of this kind. In the reign of George the First, the 
following orders were issued to the patentees, April 24, 1724 :— 
1. That all Bibles shall be upon good paper, &c.; 2. Four copies 
to be lodged in the two Secretaries’ Offices, and in the Registries 
of Canterbury and London; 3. Correctors of the press to be 
employed, approved by those two Bishops; 4. The price to be 
printed in the title-page. In 1763, the celebrated printer, Bas- 
kerville, paid a premium to the University of Cambridge, for a 
privilege to print the Bible. In 1769 appeared a well-known 
edition at Oxford, since esteemed the standard, by Dr. Blayney; in 
which “ the punctuation was revised, the italics examined and cor- 
rected by the Hebrew and Greek, the proper names translated and 
entered in the margin, heads and running-titles corrected, errors 
in chronology rectified, marginal references increased.” But the 
more important additions and accretions upon the text were made, 
as will be seen hereafter, long before the edition of Dr. Blayney. 


Professor Selwyn, in his pamphlet recommending a new revi- 
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sion, only directs attention to the first of the rules issued for the 
guidance of King James's translators. Some of the other rules 
were of great importance, and in the way that they were followed 
out were the occasions of many defects in the present English Bible. 
But we propose, instead of referring to these rules, to take those 
suggested by Archbishop Newcome, which comprehend the most 
essential of them, and in some respects go beyond them. This 
will give an opportunity of pointing out numerous errors which 
at present exist, and of showing how like faults may be avoided 
in any future undertaking. The necessity for a new or revised 
version will appear, and at the same time the feasibleness of it, 
without shocking taste or old affections, or stirring up contro- 
versies, or abandoning, in fact, anything which dispassionate 
persons and lovers of truth can think worth preserving. It is not 
to be understood, that these specific rules are those which we 
should recommend for adoption ; indeed no rules so detailed 
should be laid down beforehand by authority for the guidance of 
translators. 

Archbishop Newcome’s rules are given in the Preface to his 
Version of the Twelve Minor Prophets.* His object in that 
undertaking was, in a small degree, to facilitate—treading in the 
steps of Lowth—an improved English Version of the Scriptures. 
He assigns as the reasons for its expediency, the mistakes, imper- 
fections, end many invincible obscurities of the then existing ver- 
sion—the accession of various helps since the execution of that 
work—and the advanced state of learning,—and yet he was 
writing seventy years ago. The rules of Newcome, it will be 
observed, are expressed as if intended for the conduct of a trans- 
lation de novo, rather than for the revision of an existing version. 
But if his eleventh rule is compared with King James’s first, 
there will not be found much difference in the practical result. 
The reviser looks first at the existing version and then at the 
original, to see if it is necessary to alter; the translator looks 
first at the original and then at the version to see if the rendering 
is already sufficient. According to either supposed method, when 
renderings were evenly balanced, the balance would be turned in 
favour of that which exists; according to either method, when 
the existing rendering was found insufficient, it would go out. 
Newcome’s rules, it will be seen, are more detailed than those of 
King James, relating more to the particulars of the execution. 

Rue 1.—The translator should express every word in the 
original by a literal rendering, where the English idiom admits 





* An Attempt towards an Improved Version, a Metrical Arrangement, and 
an Explanation of the Twelve Minor Prophets, by William Newcome, Bishop 
of Waterford (afterwards Archbishop of Armagh). London, 1785, enlarged 
edit. F ees 1809. 
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of it; and where not only purity, but perspicuity, and dignity of 
expression can be preserved. 

This rule excludes paraphrases, defective, ungrammatical, 
and obscure renderings. It should also excinde antiquated 
terms, such as “astonied,” “ear,” 2.c. till, the ground, ‘ wot,” 
* wist,” “ meat,” for “‘ food,” and the like. An exception to the rule 
of literal rendering should be admitted, in the case of offensive 
words or expressions, such as those in 2 Kings xviii. 27, where 
the Hebrew is indeed more delicate than the English. We 
have known English clergymen read these things aloud in their 
congregations, because they could not. tamper with the “ word of 
God.” This is, to be more scrupulous than the Jews themselves, 
for it is a rule of their Keri, that a modest term should be sub- 
stituted in reading for an immodest one: and in the Masoretic 
text the objectionable word carries the points of that which is 
to be substituted for it. 

Rote Il.—Where the English idiom requires a paraphrase, it 
should be so formed as to comprehend the original word or phrase; 
and the supplemental part should stand in italics ; except where 
harshness of language arises from pursuing this method. 

If what is here called paraphrase is the closest approach to the 
original which the idiom of the English will permit, there is no 
necessity for pointing out supplemental words in italic. The prac- 
tice of distinguishing supplemental words by a different character 
is open to serious objections. For it tempts to a loose transla- 
tion by the security which it seems to offer to the translator 
against misleading, or the imputation of desiring to mislead his 
readers, and ends at times in mere interpolation. Eccles. xii. 13: 
—* For this is the whole duty of man.” Matt. xx. 23: “To sit 
on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Job xxix. 26: 
“Though after my skin worms destroy this body.” Gal. iii. 20: 
“Now a mediator is not a mediator of one.” On the whole we 
demur to this rule of Newcome’s; for neither do we think that a 
paraphrase should necessarily be so formed as to comprehend the 
original word or phrase. Thus in Luke ix. 53, the E. V. renders 
bre To Tpdowrov avtov iv wopevdpevov tic ‘IepovcaAhn, “ for his 
face was as though he would go to Jerusalem,” without any italic; 
it would be equally well rendered by an equivalent “in the direc- 
tion of Jerusalem.” The italics are often entirely unnecessary in 
the present version ; John vi. 66, “ from that time,” é« rotrou= 
thenceforward; John vii. 9, “he abode still,” Zuevev, ie. he 
remained. And they are not employed consistently, as when “man” 
is inserted redundantly, “no man,” for, none, or no one; some- 
times it is in italic, sometimes not. John x. 28, 29, “ Shall any 
man pluck them ;” but 1 John iii. 7, “let no man deceive you ;’ 
and Luke vi. 38, “Shall men give in to your bosom,” where 
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the third plural is equivalent to an impersonal construction (as it 
is in the text of Job above quoted,) and where, if in any place, 
italic should be employed for the word men. The uncertainty with 
which this distinction is used in the present text is of itself a 
sufficient reason for revision, for it would not be possible to adjust 
the italics without touching the rest of the text. And besides 
this, the majority of persons who use the Bible are persons of 
little education, of no learning. Some of these take the words in 
italic for words of emphasis; we have even heard of College 
Bible-Clerks reading emphatically, 1 Kings xiii. 27, “ And he 
spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. And they saddled 
him.” Others, when it is explained to them, that there is nothing 
in the original corresponding to these words, are puzzled and dis- 
turbed, as to how they could be foisted into what they are taught 
is the “ Word of God.” The Bibles, as now printed, have many 
more of these italic words than the earlier editions of the autho- 
rised version. 

Rove Ill.— Where a verbal translation cannot be thus inter- 
woven, one equivalent to it, and which implies the reading in the 
original, should be substituted; and the idiom in the text 
should be literally rendered in the margin. 

These marginal renderings, if admitted at all, should be con- 
fined to those Orientalisms which are altogether intractable. 

Rute IV.—The same original word and its derivations, 
according to the leading different senses, and also the same 
phrase, should be respectively translated by the same correspond- 
ing English word or phrase. 

The translators allowed themselves much liberty in this respect, 
thinking that it would be to “mince the matter,” and “savouring 
more of curiosity than wisdom,” if the word once rendered purpose 
should never be called intent; or one where journeying never 
travelling ; if one where think never suppose.” So Newcome 
says,— 

“ Our translators often vary their terms, not only unnecessarily, 
but so as to mislead the reader. Kpariorocg, which occurs four 
times, is twice rendered ‘ most excellent,’ and twice ‘ most noble.’ 
Tlarpia, which occurs thrice, is rendered by ‘family,’ ‘ lineage,’ 
‘kindred.’ *Avaoraréw, which occurs thrice, is rendered by ‘ to 
turn upside down, ‘to make an uproar, and ‘to trouble.’ 
Within the compass of two verses, apyitpixAwoc¢ is rendered 
‘governor of the feast, and ‘ruler of the feast,’ John ii. 8, 9; 
Haprupeiv, ‘ to testify,’ and ‘to bear witness, John xv. 26, 27; 
Swaupécee, ‘diversities’ and ‘ differences,’ 1 Cor. xii. 4, 5, &e. 
And a force and beauty are sometimes lost by neglecting to 
render cognates by cognates; Rom. xv. 12, 13, ‘in him shall 
the Gentiles trust, (éAwwvo, hope). Now the God of hope 
(ric EAwi8oc) fill you with all joy, &c.’” 
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These inconsistencies are not all chargeable on the present 
version for their first occurrence. They are, most of them, 
derived from those which preceded it; as in the four last 
instances, the same variation has been perpetuated from Tyndale’s 
through all the Protestant versions. Newcome adds more par- 
ticularly on this rule, That parallel passages should be rendered 
in the same words, and remarks that wip is differently rendered, 
Mark ix. 40, Luke ix. 50; that Matt. xxvi. 4], and Mark xiv. 388, 
exactly correspond in the original, but differ in our translation: 
very numerous like instances might be produced. This rule of 
Newcome’s is not to be extended to the assimilating to renderings 
in the Old Testament quotations made from it in the New. For 
these quotations are mostly made from the Septuagint version, 
differing often from the Hebrew; are made loosely from memory ; 
are often applications and adaptations, rather than recitals. The 
translator, as such, has nothing to do with reconciling diff- 
eulties, or with patching up theories of inspiration. It is 
for those who maintain that one Divine Spirit dictated what 
they should say to the writers of the Old and New Testaments 
to account for the fact, that words suggested by plenary Inspira- 
tion to a Psalmist should be inaccurately quoted by the plenary 
Inspiration of an Apostle. Such was a canon adopted in pious 
fraud by Guest, Bishop of Rochester, to whom the Book of 
Psalms had been sent for revision, when Archbishop Parker was 
preparing the “‘ Bishops’ Bible.” He said, “ Where in the New 
‘Testament one piece of a Psalm is reported, I translate it in the 
Psalms according to the translation thereof in the New Testa- 
ment, for the avoiding of the offence that may rise to the people 
upon divers translations.” If a translator were to embark 
in such reconcilements, he would not only have to supply 
defects of Inspiration, but defects of Providence. So, there can 
be no doubt that Heb. xi. 21, kai rpocexbvyoer emi rd axpov Tig 
pabdov avrov, is correctly quoted from the Septuagint of Gen. 
xlvii. 31, where they read 19 “staff” for WD “bed,” as it 
is now pointed in the Hebrew Bibles. But it does not belong to 
translators to rectify Providence or Inspiration, if they have “ per- 
mitted” the irreconcileable discrepancy, however fruitful it may 
be of controversy. In such a case, the duty of the translator is 
clear—namely, to confine himself to his own work. Yet in some 
cases his decision will be difficult. In the Gospel of Mark, 
xv. 23, we read, ‘‘ and they gave him to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh,” apparently out of humanity; which act seems to have 
been repeated at intervals during the crucifixion ; compare ver. 36 
and John xix. 29. In Matthew and Luke these acts have a 
different aspect. Luke xxiii. 36, makes the soldiers offer the 
vinegar in mockery, and Matthew appears to refer to Psalm 
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ixix. 21, “ they gave me gall for my meat, and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar (d&0¢) to drink.” But in Matthew xxvii. 34, 
there is also a various reading of oivov for d&0¢, of at least equal 
value, and adopted both by Lachman and Tischendorf. Is the 
translator to ccnciliate this text with that of Mark, by rendering, as 
Wycliffe and the Rheims version, ‘ wine’—the proper English of 
oivov, and a permissible English for 6§0¢ ?*—or with Tyndale and 
the other versions, by the rendering of “ vinegar,” to dissociate 
the text in Matthew from the other Evangelist, and to adapt it 
to the presumed prophecy in the Psalm? Here, as elsewhere, 
the translator must be guided by the best text he can ascertain, 
and give the meaning upon philological principles, without con- 
sidering inferences or consequences. So he must render Psalm 
xvi. 10, as the words intend, of providential preservation in this 
life, although in Acts ii. they are applied to the Resurrection ; 
even in this place the English goes further than the Greek, and 
ovK éyxaraXrsibac tiv Yuyhv pov sig adov cannot be, “ thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell,” us if it was there already, but 
rather “abandon unto:” so likewise xaraoxnvwoa is not “ my 
flesh shall rest,” as if in death, but “ dwell” or “lodge,” like birds 
under the foliage, undisturbed by the fowler: Matthew xiii. 32, 
Mark iv. 32, Luke xiii. 19. 

Newcome’s fifth rule is—That the collocation of the words 
should never be harsh, and unsuited to the English ear ; and the 
sixth—That the simple and ancient turns of the present version 
should be retained. The simplicity here meant, is that which 
arises from preference of native English words to foreign ones, 
as call upon, bow down, stretch out, cry out, rather than invoke, 
incline, extend, exclaim. A revision of the version is required 
from time to time, if it is only to keep up the tone of its diction 
to the standard of the best taste in each age. For some of our 
native words are now mean and obsolete, and that which was 
once a graceful simplicity, has become rude, offensive, or col- 
loquial. “Hold not thy tongue,” is not an expression becom- 
ingly applicable to the Deity, and there are employments of the 
metaphor from ra orAdyxva, which, when rendered into the plain 
English of “ bowels,” are very offensive. But if orAayxviZopuae 
sig rove OyAouve, may be turned, “I have compassion on the 
multitude’—and no one would prefer, “I am affected in my 
bowels towards the multitude,”—similar softening of the metaphor 
might take place in Isaiah xvi. 11, Ixiii. 15, &e. Sometimes 
the employment of a word or phrase has become too colloquial, 





* b£os might mean a kind of sour wine, served out with the soldiers’ rations ; 
or if not a wine, it was a drink for refreshment. See Ruth ii. 14 (év ro d€et) ; 
compare Numb, vi. 3, 
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which once invited use because popular, though inaccurate, as 
“God forbid.” “I cannot tell,” for “I know not,” 1 Sam. 
xvii. 55, CAYFTOR) is hardly permissible, but when such a collo- 
quialism brings in a play upon words not in the original, it 
is highly objectionable. “And they answered Jesus, and said, 
‘We cannot tell (Ovx ofdauev). And he said unto them, 
‘Neither tell I you (ov8¢ tye Aéyw ipiv) by what authority I do 
these things.” Matt. xxi. 27, Luke xx. 7, 8. 

Newcome applied this rule of regarding the ancient English 
simplicity as a security against high-flown words introduced by 
Bishop Lowth and Dr. Blayney into their versions of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. ‘Those versions in fact were addressed to the 
educated and to critics; and their design admitted a choice of 
words which would not be suitable in a popular translation. 
But he also intends by it, “That the old inflections should be 
retained.” We do not ourselves feel inclined to disturb the old 
inflections for the most part; such as the old third person 
singular, nor to substitute in addresses the second person plural 
for the second singular. But we should expect to see “‘it, its,” 
uniformly replace the antiquated “he, his, him,” where they are 
now employed in the neuter. Thus, there is an inconsistency in 
the present version at Gen. iii. 15. ‘And I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his hee].” Either 
“it,” and “its,” or “he” and “his;” but seed is the antecedent, 
which in medern English requires “its.” Ps. i. 3, “‘ He shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his (its) fruit in his (its) season; his (its) leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth, it shall prosper.” So Numb. 
xx. 8, “Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, and it shall 
give forth his (its) water.” Similar, or less excusable, is Is. xliy. 3, 
“For I will pour water upon him that is thirsty (82377), 
and floods upon the dry ground;” namely, upon that which is 
thirsty, upon the thirsty, meaning the thirsty earth: confusion 
of “it” and “her” is found in Ezek. xvii. 7, 9; 1 Cor. xiii. 6; 
of “it” and “ his,” Ezek. xxi. 30. 

The seventh rule corresponds with the third of King James, 
concerning the retaining of the old ecclesiastical words, and 
Newcome instances three words, grace, elect, predestinated. He 
says, that such words are now part of our theological language; 
and explanations of them perpetually occur. They have, indeed, 
become parts of our theological language, which very circumstance 
has tended to unfit them for further use in the Bible; and as to 
intelligible explanations of any of the above words, or explanations 
not themselves leading into controversy, we do not think them 
frequent or accessible. If“ grace” has come to signify theologi- 
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cally, a supernatural injection of intellectual or moral power into 
man, or “ elect” and “ predestinated,” a number of persons arbi- 
trarily selected for eternal happiness, for no merit of their own 
more than others, while the rest of mankind are left to eternal 
“wrath and damnation,” for no fault of their own more than 
others; then the sooner the better, that terms round which have 
clustered such atrocious significations, should be expelled from 
the version which they disfigure. 

Rute VIII.—Metaphors are in general to be retained ; and 
the substitution or unnecessary introduction of new ones should 
be avoided. 

In this respect, the translators of the Bible should be guided 
by the same rules which would guide them in the translation of 
any other book. They must translate metaphor wherever possible, 
and consistent with the genius of their own language, and sub- 
stitute one metaphor for another only in the rarest cases. It is the 
office of the commentatoror teacher to guard against gross inferences. 
Jehovah's arm, Jehovah's heart, Jehovah sitting above the water- 
flood, or smelling a sweet savour in the reeking smoke of sacrifice, 
are images from which the young, into whose hands the Bible is 
put, should be tanght betimes to abstract all notion of corporeity, 
but the imagery itself must be left by an honest translator. 

The ninth rule corresponds with King James's second, “to retain 
proper names as they are now written.” It is, indeed, only a per- 
missible condescension and a temporising, with Scripture names, 
as with classical ones, while ‘thinking with the wise to speak 
with the foolish. And when the time shall come, we shall be 
willing to see old Hebrew friends, Hezekiah, Isaiah, transformed 
into Jechizkiyahu, Yeshayahu, as we have submitted, with some 
pangs, to recognise the Virgil, Horace, and Livy of our boyhood 
in Virgilius, Horatius, and Livius. Something perhaps might be 
attempted, even now, as Kephas and Kenchree. 

Here seems our best opportunity of pointing out the impropriety 
of rendering the proper name “ Jehovah” in the Hebrew Scriptures 
by the same word which is used for the translation of Adonai; and 
the clumsy contrivance by which “ Lorp” is made to stand for the 
former, and “ Lord” for the latter,—a distinction which cannot of 
course be made evident in public reading. But as usual the 
Version is not consistent with itself, for it expresses the name 
Jehovah occasionally, and, as it were, tremblingly, even taking 
pains to obscure allusions and paranomasieé in the context. As 
Gen. xxii. 14, “And Abraham called the name of that place 
Jehovah-Jireh, as it is said to this day, “in the mount of the Lorp 
(Jehovah) it shall be seen.” Exod. vi. 2, 3, “And God spake 
unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lorp (Jehovah): And 
Tappeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
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name of God Almighty, but by my name JEHovaH was I not 
known tothem.” Judges vi. 23, 24, ‘“ And the Lorp (Jehovah) 
said unto him, Peace be unto thee. . . . Then Gideon built an altar 
there unto the Lorp (Jehovah), and called it Jehovah-Shalom.” 
No doubt the rendering of “ Jehovah” in the Old Testament by 
the same word which is the English for 6 Képog in the Nev, 
tends to facilitate a theological inference, and to produce in the 
minds of the illiterate, a conception of that shadowy personage 
whom they call “ The Lord.” But these are effects which ought 
not to be accomplished by unfair means. That the translators 
had such theological inferences in view, is clear from their render- 
ing of Jeremiah xxiii. 5, 6, in the prophecy of the Branch, “ And 
this is his name whereby he shall be called, THE Lorp our RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS,’ in the largest capitals, with the intimation in the head- 
ing of the chapter, “ Christ shall rvle and save them.” But ina 
parallel place of the same prophet, ch. xxxiii. 15, 16, the text so 
runs as not to admit of so broad a hint, and the capitals partially 
disappear; “‘And Jerusalem shall dwell safely, and this is the 
name wherewith she shall be called, The Lorp our Righteousness.” 
Neither in this nor many other cases does the calling of a name 
really signify more than the assigning a motto, as Isaiah vii. 14, 
ix. 6. The employing of the name ‘‘ Jehovah” itself in the Old 
Testament will throw a flood of light upon it as Hebrew Scripture, 
and will render more distinct than at present to the ordinary 
reader the traces of separate documents which have entered into 
the compilation of the historical books. Thus, it is well known 
that the different titles given to the Deity, indicate that the 
original documents from which they were made up, were by diffe- 
rent hands. Elohim (God) is the name of the Deity in Gen. i. 
Jehovah-Elohim commences at ii. 4, Jehovah at iv. 1, Adonai- 
Jehovah xv. 2. Our translators, to be consistent with themselves, 
should have rendered these latter words ‘“ Lord Lorp ;” if they had 
translated “‘ Lord Jehovah,” they would have evaded all misunder- 
standing: but they have chosen to translate “‘ Lord Gop”, so that 
the chapter appears in the English as if it was part of an Elohistic 
document, when it is, in fact, of a Jehovistic and more modern one. 
There are also some other peculiar Hebrew words which do not 
admit of translation, and ought to be transferred, such as Korban, 
Raca, Gehenna. This latter word is most unhappily rendered in 
English by the word “Hell;” which is thus made to represent 
Sheol, or Hades, and also the burning valley of Hinnom. An 
excellent note on the propriety of transferring, not translating, 
this particular word “ Gehenna,” is given in “ Remarks on Pas- 
sages in the Rev. Dr. Judson’s Burmese Version of the Four 
Gospels.” (By the Rey. G. H. Hough. Rangoon: Printed at 
the Pegu Press. 1856.) 
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The next rule admits of some variation, namely—T hat the best 
known geographical terms should be inserted in the text, and the 
original ones should stand in the margin. This rule must be 
modified, if not reversed. The original name should stand in the 
text, with permission only to use such variations and substitutions 
as have embedded themselves in our language, as Euphrates for 
Phrat, Syria for Aram. Abana and Pharpar would keep their 
places, 2 Kings v. 12, noc becoming Barada and Fidsheh; Joppa 
would not be modernized into Jaffa. But Ethiopia should give 

lace to Cush. The modern names, where ascertained, should be 
added in brackets, or in the margin. 

In another particular, which may be noticed here, there is great 
room for improvement; in making use of the researches of modern 
naturalists, so as to render more accurately than at present, the 
names of plants, animals, and other natural productions: con- 
cerning which, the rule should be, to translate the appellation of 
a known thing or species by the received English word ; but where 
the thing or species is unknown, to leave the original word untrans- 
lated ; where it is uncertain, to leave the original word in the text, 
and to add the probable modern name im brackets or the margin. 

In Numb. xxiv. 6, we read, “as the trees of lign aloes which 
the Lord hath planted.” The tree aloe, which grows eight or 
ten feet high, is not a native of that country. Our version has 
followed the Genevan. The Septuagint and Vulgate read “ tents,” 
ut tabernacula que fixit Dominus. In Prov. vii. 17, Ps. xlv. 9, 
Song of Sol. iv. 14, the bitter aloes cannot be meant, but 
perhaps the aspalatha, or Syrian aloe, a shrub growing about 
two feet high, of the wood of which perfumers are said to 
make use. 

Song of Sol. ii. 2. “I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of 
the valleys:” not what we understand by the “ lily of the valley:” 
—it is the tall lily, which grows abundantly in Palestine in the 
fields and vales. 

Deut. xiv. 5: “the pygarg,” in margin, “or, bison, Heb. 
dishon,” certainly not the bison: but if the animal could not be 
identified, the Hebrew name should have been kept in the text, 
rather than the Greek one, which is a mere guess: this is the only 
place in which it occurs. 

Deut. xii. 15, 22; xiv. 5; Song of Sol. ii. 7, 9, 17, and fre- 
quently, “the roe,” tsebi, is acknowledged to be the gazelle, or 
antelope, a very different animal, which supplies much of the 
imagery in all Oriental poetry. Lev. xi. 5, Deut. xiv. 7, Ps. civ. 8, 
Prov. xxx. 26, “the cony,” shaphan, is supposed to be the 
ashkoko ; ; it does not burrow, but frequents the clefts of rocks ; 

“and so are the stony rocks for the (conies).” : 

It has been observed that our translators seem to have thought 
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the “ owl ” a convenient bird ; for in Lev. xi. 16, 17, we have three 
owls in two verses, and in Is. xxxiv. 11, 18, 14, 15, four different 
words are rendered “owls.” ‘‘ Dragon” is another word which is 
very misleading, both to the classical and the vulgar ear ; it is 
frequently used for Than and Thanim, which, in many places, 
are to be understood as “ crocodiles.” There is yet another 
animal found in the Bible, but not in rerum natura, “the 
unicorn.” The word Reem, so translated, occurs nine times in 
the Old Testament ; it is most commonly supposed to signify the 
rhinoceros. In the Vulgate it is rendered six times by “ uni- 
cornis,” once by “monoceros,” twice by “rhinoceros.” The 
Arabs of the present day are said to call the rhinoceros by 
the name of Reem. Either one or other of those words— 
either the eastern and original, or the acknowledged westem 
name—should be used in our translation ; certainly not a word to 
which none but fabulous ideas are attached. But worse than 
“owls,” “dragons,” and even “unicorns,” are “ satyrs,” Is. xiii. 21, 
xxxiv. 14. In the other English versions of 1540, 1550, 1574, 
we read, “ Apes shall daunse there.” We owe the satyrs to Geneva. 
“But Zijm shall lodge there, and their houses shall be full of 
Ohim. Ostriches shall dwell there, and the satyrs shall dance 
there:” with this pertinent note in the margin, “ which were 
either wilde beasts, or foules, or wicked spirits, whereby Satan 
deluded men, as by the fairies, goblins, and such like fantasies.” 

Letus turn to something more gentle—something sentimental: 
Ps. Ixxiv. 19, “O deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove unto 
the multitude of the wicked.’ The mistake is 7 for JW, 
“thy turtle-dove,” for “confessing thee.” The Vulgate is right, 
Ne tradas bestiis animam confitentem: and the Wycliffe versions 
following it, Ne take thou to bestis, soulis knoulechende to thee. 
Betake thou not to bestis, men knoulechenge to thee. Coverdale 
began in 1535, Soule of thy turtle dove unto the bestis. ‘The 
other versions all follow, the ‘Genevan improving the text in the 
margin: “ He méaneth the Church of God, which is exposed as 
a prey to the wicked.” Luther likewise has, “die Seele deiner 
Turteltauben.” 

Again, there is a word rendered in Isaiah xix. 7, “ paper 
reeds,” which is both wrong and misleading, as it seems to imply 
that the Jews, in the time of Isaiah, were acquainted with the 
use of the papyrus, as a writing material. The word is NYY 
Gnaroth, a “meadow near a river,” and is translated “ meadows,’ 
Judges xx. 33. The word which really signifies the papyrus is 
NID}, goma, and is rendered “rush,” or “ bullrush.” Exod. ii. 3, 
Job viii. 11, Is. xviii. 2, xxxv. 7. Another extremely unfortunate 
rendering, involving a gross anachronism, is that of “ silk,” which 
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could not be known in the Bible countries during any part of the 
Old Testament period. There is a word, UW, shesh, one of the 
terms for “fine linen,” or perhaps, muslin, used in Genesis 
xli. 42, and rendered there in the text “fine linen;’ but not 
satisfied with that, the translators must add, in the margin “or, 
silk,” although they render the same word “linen” in a great 
many other places. But worse than this, “silk” oceurs in the 
text itself of Prov. xxxi. 22; as though an industrious Hebrew 
woman of the middle class could be clothed in such a precious 
material, which certainly was unknown to Solomon, and hundreds 
of years after his time was sold for its weight in gold. “ Silk” is 
again used for another word, in Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, meschi, where, 
perhaps, is meant a net worn over the head by women: Sep- 
tuagint rpixamrov.* 

As an example of the irregularity with which terms of natural 
history are translated, may be instanced MN, choch, a kind of 
thorn with incurvated spines, in 2 Kings xiv. 9, 2 Chron. xxv. 18, 
Job xxxi. 14, it is thistle; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, Prov. xxvi. 9, Sol. 
Song ii. 2, Hosea ix. 6, thorn; Job xli. 2, hook; 1 Sam. xiii. 6, 
thicket ; Is. xxxiv. 138, bramble. Now these, as well as other 
inaccuracies, or discrepancies, are, it is true, some of them minute, 
and of little consequence in themselves; but, cumulatively, they 
overlay the Version with a mass of unscholarlike rubbish, which 
it is a disgrace to the whole country not to have removed. 

Rue XI.—The language, sense, and punctuation of our present 
version should be retained, unless when a sufficient reason can be 
assigned for departing from them. 

The excellency or otherwise of this rule will depend on the 
extent to which it is checked by rule 1. Without revolutioniz- 
ing the Version, the variations in language required in its emen- 
dations will be found very numerous. Such expressions as, “or 
ever they came at the bottom of the den,” Dan. vi. 24, “or ever 
thou hadst formed,” Ps. xc. 2, “or ever the earth was,” Prov. 
viii. 23, “or ever I was aware,” S. of Sol. vi. 12, “by and by” 
(eb0bc), Matth. xiii. (ev0éwe), Luke xii. 7, xxi. 9, in all cases 
giving a wrong impression; also for é&avrijg, “directly,” Mark 
vi. 25. Such words as “ chapiter,” for “capital,” of a column, 
Exod. xxxvi. 88, and frequently; “ charger,” for “ dish,” Mark 
vi. 25; “ Ghost,” for “Spirit.” In the Old Testament the trans- 

.* There is only one word in the Hebrew Scripture which looks at all like 
silk, though it cannot mean it, and that is in Is. xix. 9, mp yw Serikoth, - 
Aivoy rd cxiordv) Septuagint ; “ fine flax,” English Version. But if the root of the 
word is pw, yellowish, or tawny, the natural colour of silk, “Sericum,” usually 
derived trom the people “Seres,” might be thought to take its derivation from 
this word, significant of its colour. 
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lators only use this word in the phrase “ give up the ghost,” that 
is, die. The relative appropriateness of the two words may be 
tested by substituting the one for the other in the places where 
they are now respectively used. These texts of the New Testa- 
ment would not suffer by putting “spirit” for “ ghost.” “‘ The 
Comforter, which is the Holy Spirit,” John xiv. 26; “being full 
of the Holy Spirit,” Luke iv. 1; “the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is (has been) given 
unto us.” But these, on the other, would sound very strangely: 
“And the Ghost of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 
Gen. i. 2. “And the Ghost of God came upon Balaam,” Numb. 
xxiv. 2. “Take not thy Holy Ghost from me,” Ps. li. 11. 
“Grieve not the Holy Ghost of God, whereby ye are sealed,” 
Eph. iv. 30. 

_ Rue XII.—The critical sense of passages should be considered, 
and not the opinions of any denomination of Christians whatever. 

This is a golden rule, and in any measures to be taken by 
authority, if they must be taken by authority, the surest gua- 
rantees should be had which character can offer, that those to 
whose hands revision shall be committed, will act honestly upon 
it, as critics, not as theologians. The spirit of such a rule 
requires, not only that. the Bible be rendered impartially, as 
between churches, but as between schools of theology. Now, 
against this rule the present Version frequently errs. Often 
noticed are Acts ii. 47, “such as should be saved,’ rove 
owopévouc, the saved, or those being saved, and the frequent 
rejection into the margin of that which is in fact the best rendering, 
because it does not give support to doctrinal views. Thus in Is. 
ix. 5, the whole verse, according to the marginal rendering, refers 
to Gideon's victory over Midian, and would mean “in the day of 
Midian, when the whole battle of the warrior was with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in blood, and it was with burning and 
fuel of fire.” But in order to support the doctrinal view of the 
prophecy given in the heading, that the coming and kingdom of 
Christ is pointed out, the text reads, “For every battle of the 
warrior is with. . . blood; but this shall be with burning, «ce.” 

Rue XIII.—Passages which are allowed to be marginal glosses, 
or of the authority of which critics have reason to be doubtful, 
should be placed in the text, between brackets. 

The example which immediately occurs under this rule is the 
celebrated interpolation, 1 John v. 7. The whole evidence re- 
specting this passage will be found drawn out at length by Mr. 
Horne, in Vol. IV. of his “Introduction,” pp. 355—388. But 
it is a scandal to biblical criticism that it should be necessary at 
this day, in a manual for the use of theological students, to spend 
sO man) pages on a question decided long ago. There are no 
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manuscripts of a date anterior to the Complutensian edition which 
contain this verse; the manuscripts from which the Complutensian 
Greek Testament was printed were never produced, and the maxim 
wust be applied in criticism, de non existentibus et non apparen- 
tibus eadem est ratio. The expulsion of this one interpolation 
from the English Version would alone well repay all the trouble 
of a new revision. There cannot be a grosser scandal than that 
it should be suffered to remain. The continuance of it in the 
Protestant versions is alleged by. the Roman Catholics as an 
evidence of its genuineness, a8 by Dr. Hayduck, in his edition of 
the Rheims Testament, and under cover of that fact it is easy to 
allege besides, in an off-hand general way, that it is found in all 
the best manuscripts. If it could have been found in one manu- 
script of character, we should long ago have been told what 
manuscript it was. There is none such. In the oldest known 
manuscript of the New Testament, itself in the possession of 
Rome, it is notoriously not to be found.* 

At the same time, passages should never be rejected as inter- 
polations on internal evidence only, because they yield a bad 
sense, or a sense inconsistent with other passages, or with that 
which the critic considers to be the truth. Thus, some would 
reject as an interpolation Matth. i. ii. because of the inconceiv- 
ableness, or absurdity of the account, as they think, while they 
will admit the genuineness of other parts of the text, which to 
other minds may seem equally open to that objection: others 
will shut out, in John viii., the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, because of its immoral tendency, as they suppose, or 
because of its contradicting some ideal conception previously 





* In respect to this verse, Dr. Tregelles speaks, as we think, somewhat too 
slightingly, of Dr. Dobbin’s recent collation of a manuscript in Lincoln College, 
Oxford, with the Cod. Montfort, at Dublin; expressing an opinion that Dr. 
Dobbin has inferred too much from the correspondences observed between those 
two manuscripts. In some degree, he may. But he has shown thus much,—that 
the verse is absent from a manuscript to which the Cod. Montfort approximates 
most closely in age and other characteristics. But there is a further value in 
what Dr. Dobbin has done. He has cut away a prop from the verse, slender 
as it was. Dr. Tatham, formerly Rector of Lincoln College, and an eccentric 
person, maintained the genuineness of the verse, and, fancying he had seen it 
in this manuscript, preached in defence of it at Oxford! He wrote, moreover, 
to a Burgess concerning the manuscript, that it contained the controverted 
verse, “being a manuscript in the College Taboos, and seen in the presence of 
Dr. Parsons, late Bishop of Peterborough; but on looking for it when I 
preached the sermon, it was not found, nor can it be found at the present time.” 
On this, Bishop Turton says, “ And thus did the Lincoln College manuscript, 
like other manuscripts already mentioned, shrink from too close an inspection. 
Et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri. It is surprising that the runaway 
should have excited so little curiosity.”—Twrton’s Vindication of Porson, 
p. 234, note.—It is, therefore, a merit of Dr. Dobbin’s that he should have 
caught the runaway, and caused her to reveal herself. 
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formed of the character of Christ. These are considerations with 
which the textual critic has nothing to do, nor the translator. 
We look to the one for what may be called the material preserva- 
tion and genuine transmission of the actual monument ; to the 
other, for its intellectual elucidation: it belongs to the theologian 
to draw his own inferences, but if he would not ruin ultimately 
the credibility of his own witness, he will never attempt to tamper 
with him, or with those who have the custody of him. 

Newcome’s next rule is—X1IV.—Jn the best editions of the Bible, 
the poetical parts should be divided into lines, answering to the 
metre of the original. He thought that this distribution would 
render the smaller editions too expensive. With our present 
facilities, any apprehension of this kind is unfounded. The rule 
itself has been acted on within the last hundred years, in numerous 
translations of parts of the Bible, particularly of the metrical portions. 
And the excellent and most instructive effect of it, carried out 
with the whole Scriptures, may be seen in the Annotated Paragraph 
Bible. It is applied to a much smaller size, in the “ Holy Bible 
with twenty thousand emendations,” without any difficulty or 
confusion. 

The last rule, the XVth, is—Of dark passages, which exhibit 
no meaning, as they stand in our present Version, an intelli- 
gent rendering should be made, on the principles of sound 
criticism. 

If this rule means, that some sense must be extracted from all 
passages, however corrupt, it cannot be considered a sound one. 
The best sense should be extracted on critical principles; but 
there are some places in the Old Testament where the state of the 
text does not admit of a construction; and a translator must not 
act upon conjectural emendations. With respect to the applica- 
tion of this rule to the text of the Old Testament, as the basis of 
a translation or revision, it is acknowledged generally, that there 
is in fact but one Hebrew text; and that the various readings 
already collected, multitudinous as they are, for the most part 
are not important as affecting the sense. That this view is to be 
taken with considerable limitations will be evident to those who 
are capable of appreciating a recent work of Dr. Davidson's. 
In places actually corrupt, of course there is little or no help 
from various readings, for the reason, that all existing Hebrew 
manuscripts are derived from the same source. But revisers of 
the Version will have to deal with a considerable number of 
passages in the Old Testament, which must be denoted, in some 
way, es unconquerable difficulties, unless they can be made to 
yield a better sense than at present. ‘These places may be suffi- 
ciently comprised under three heads. First, defective passages, 
where something has evidently dropped out of the text ; secondly, 
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redundant passages, where some word or words have crept in; 
thirdly, corrupt passages, properly so called, and untranslateable 
as they stand. We take the most obvious and best known 
examples. Of the first sort is the text in Gen. iv. 8, “ And Cain 
talked with Abel his brother: and it came to pass when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 
slew him.” But the word vayyomer signifies not “talked,” but 
“said ;” amar is the common word for “said,” and must be fol- 
lowed by a supplement of what is said. “And Cain said unto 
Abel his brother’—What? The defect in the Hebrew text may 
perhaps be supplied from the Septuagint Version, which reads, 
dueAOwuev é¢ Td mediov, “ Let us cross to the plain.” It cannot 
be pretended that this supplement is satisfactory. In a revised 
Version, which must render vayyomer, “ and he said,” the clause 
from the Septuagint might be inserted in brackets ; or, we think, 
according to a safer rule, a bracketed space should be left after the 
word “ said,” to indicate that something had fallen out of the exist- 
ing text, and that there was no sufficient evidence to show what 
the omission was. This employment of a bracket must, however, 
only take place where the existing text'is grammatically incomplete, 
not where a defect in the passage is matter of inference from inter- 
nal or external evidence, while a grammatical construction is pos- 
sible. Thus, in another well-known place, Exod. xii. 40, we read 
according to the English Version and the Hebrew text, “‘ Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four 
hundred and thirty years,” and they came out in the selfsame 
day,—which verse disagrees with Gen. xv., where the evil entreat- 
ing of Abraham’s seed in a strange land is foretold to be four 
hundred years. And in Acts vii. 6, the report of Stephen’s speech 
gives the period as four hundred years for the evil entreating of 
the children of Israel: but Paul, in Gal. iii. 17, again makes 
the period four hundred and thirty years, but reckons it 
from the giving of the promise to Abraham. So that, as to 
the period, the texts are two against two. and, as to the facts 
embraced by the period, they are three against one. There are 
other difficulties, arising out of a computation of the lives of the 
patriarchs ; but, confined solely to the statements of the several 
texts, is there a possibility of reconciling them? If the three 
historical texts were in unison, the text in Galatians might be 
looked on as a loose and argumentative quotation. And the 
favourite emendation is to supply from the Septuagint and 
Samaritan Versions, in Exod. xii. 40, “the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, and of their fathers in the land of Canaan, 
and in. the land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years ;” 
which supplement, though it may help the chronology, does not 
reconcile all the texts. And even supposing it did, it would not 
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be in accordance with the true critical principles on which a 
translation should be executed, to admit that reading as a supple- 
ment; because the text, as it stands, presents a grammatical 
structure without it; the emendation rests on no authority of 
Hebrew manuscripts, however slight. 

Of the second class of places above indicated an example may 
be given from 1 Sam. vi. 19, where it is obvious that the slaughter 
of 50,070 men out of the people of Bethshemesh is an impossible 
number ; besides which there is an irregularity, if not an impossi- 
bility, in the construction of the text as it now stands. Here 
Kennicott states, that three manuscripts omit the 50,000, and 
what is likewise of importance in conjunction with this evidence, 
Josephus, in his account of the event, omits them likewise. And 
this, we think, would be an occasion where revisers should follow 
a rule of bracketing a word or words, evidently redundant. Or 
take 2 Sam. i. 19, where the word kesheth is intruded into the text. 
For the solution of that difficulty cannot be that which is adopted 
by the Authorised Version “(the use of ) the bow;” nor according 
to others “(the song of ) the bow,” which Luther adopts; nor in 
any way can the word be construed in the passage, as it has no 
objective particle. It might possibly stand as the title of the 
song which follows (Comp. v. 22) ; orit is more probable, though 
still far from satisfactory, that the word (kesheth) signified some 
musical notation, and has crept in from the margin: there is 
nothing corresponding to it in the Septuagint. This case is 
rather one in which revisers should bracket the word as an inter- 
polation. 

Places evidently corrupt are such as 1 Sam. xiii. 1: “ Saul 
reigned one year; and when he had reigned two years over Israel,” 
English Version. If conjecture can here do something, conjecture 
is not sufficient ground for translation ; but, lest the unlearned 
reader should search for a meaning in words where there can be 
none, such a passage should be denoted to him by some mark, as 
corrupt or incomplete. So the incompleteness of the text in 
2 Kings xxv. 3, where the word “fourth” is supplied by the 
translation from Jer. lii. 6, should be indicated in some further 
manner. At all events the italics should not be employed both 
for idiomatic supplements and supplementations of defective 
texts. The passage in 2 Chron. xxii. 2, “forty and two years 
old was Ahaziah,” should be noted as corrupt, with reference note 
to 2 Kings viii. 26, where his age is given as twenty-two years. 
Many of the texts in which large and impossible numbers are 
recorded should be marked in like manner: as, the sum of the 
treasures said to have been amassed by David for the building 
of the temple, 1 Chron. xxix. 4—7; and the totals given of 
the fighting men of Israel and Judah, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, 
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1 Chron. xxi. 5, which are mutually irreconcileable and also 
excessive.* 

In the course of what has been said, will have appeared of what 
various kinds are the faults of translation which disfigure our 
present Version. We do not profess to have selected the most 
striking; at all events, they might have been multiplied by scores 
—by hundreds. But these are faults which there could be no 
difficulty in remedying upon a revision. There are other com- 
plaints against the English Bible, as it is now printed, which 
do not touch the text itself only, but its adjuncts,—which concern 
partly the custody of the text, are charges, not only against 
those who framed the Version, but also against those whose duty 
ithas been to hand itdown. We are speaking of, first, unwarrant- 
able additions made to the text by the translators themselves, in 
the way of headings to the several chapters; secondly, of alterations 
made in the text itself since the first issuing of the Translation ; 
thirdly, of unwarrantable, as well as unauthorised, marginal 
additions to it. We begin with the second of these periods. 

In the year 18382, fcertain Dissenters who had formed them- 
selves into a committee, made complajnt that alterations had taken 
place, without authority, in the English Version of the Bible, by 
the Universities, or other privileged printers. Relatively to this 
complaint, Dr. Turton, then Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, now Bishop of Ely, published a pamphlet, in which 
he shifted on earlier editions, particularly on one of 1638, the 
responsibility of a large number of typographical variations, which 
he admitted, pointing out also their harmless, or even beneficial 
character. He succeeded in showing, that no great practical 
injury had been done to the Bible-reading public, nor any at all 
in this generation; but he left untouched the real grievance, 
which is, that the actual custody of a monument taken by the 
State, or by the Church and State, under their own guardianship, 
should be left to irresponsible persons—to certain monopolist 
privileged printers. The complaining committee did not make the 
most of their case. Let us concede, that if the State really under- 
takes the preservation of a given text, to be issued under its 
guarantee, then it must be capable of assigning the printing of it 
to its own servants. But there is in fact no machinery by which 
the Crown, in this matter representing the State, can exercise any 
effectual control over the proceedings of the privileged printers. 
If the Crown, theoretically, is to retain its supervision over the 
English Bible, there is need of the constitution of some body, 





‘* * See, on the exaggerated numbers and statistical errors in the historical 
books of the Old Testament, Vol. I. pp. 100—1 of Von Bohlen’s “ Introduction 
to the Book of Genesis,” Edited by James Heywood, M.P. London, 1855. 
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such as a standing commission, by which that supervision should 
be exercised. In fact, since the original edition of 1611, head- 
ings have been amplified, or, in small editions, retrenched, 
chronologies added, marginal information supplied, references to 
parallel passages indefinitely multiplied, orthography varied, with- 
out any superior control over editorial functions. Let us concede 
that many of the changes so operated have been in themselves, 
under the circumstances, not unreasonable ; some for the better, 
in that it was well to substitute a more modern orthography for 
that of 1611; that the marginal notes are some of them useful ; 
that the chronology was the best for a time which could be supplied ; 
that most of the references are based at least upon a prima facie 
parallelism ; that the principle of italic supplements once admitted, 
it was inconsistent not to carry it out. Nevertheless, these altera- 
tions, not inconsiderable in their bulk, have been made without 
any security to the people at large, that they were well made. 
And while such a mass of additions could grow up in process of 
time, there existed no authority by which palpable and striking 
errors could be rectified, which had been pointed out immediately 
on the issue of the Version, and which have not ceased to be 
pointed out as errors ever since. For instance, Lev. xiii. 4, 5, 
21, 26, 31, 33, where “shut up him that hath the plague seven 
days,” should be bind up the sore; or, take the typographical 
error, as no doubt it was, in Matt. xxiii. 24, “ which strains at a 
gnat,” for “strains out a gnat” (dwAZévrec), as it was in previous 
versions ; or that astounding substitution of “ faith” for “ hope,” 
Heb. x. 23, “Let us hold fast the profession of our faith” 
(rig éAwidoc), a text well worn in the defence of creeds and 
articles, but unfortunately not Scripture. However there has 
been a means whereby interpolations for the better or worse might 
be effeeted in the Version and its adjuncts, there has been no 
means of ejecting what had once found its way there, or of cutting 
off an addition, when discovered to be doubtful or erroneous. 
The complaint disposed of, so far as it was, by Bishop Turton, 
eoncerned chiefly the increase of italics in the version; we shall 
now direct attention to a more important innovation, that is, the 
insertion of an unauthorized marginal chronology. In the edi- 
tion of 1611, there are no dates assigned in the margin, either to 
books or to historical events; nor in the edition of Buck and 
Daniel, in 1638 ; nor in Ogilby’s Bible (Cambridge), 1660. As 
far as we have been able to ascertain, dates first appear in the 
Oxford folio edition of 1680, commencing with the fifth chapter 
of Genesis, and being numbered from Adam, 180, 930, &c.; 
against the death of Lamech, ver. 31, 1651; against vii. 11, 1656, 
for the date of the flood; against ix. 29, 2006, for the death of 
Noah, and so on. Inthe margin of the Book of Job is given the 
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date 2400, with no further note upon it. There is no date to the 
Psalms, nor to the Proverbs, nor to Ecclesiastes, nor to the 
Song of Solomon. None is assigned to the Book of Isaiah 
generally, but years are set in the margin over against the several 
historical facts, and sometimes a date is assigned both to a par- 
ticular prophecy and to its completion ; as ch. xvi. “ 8278 compl. 
8280 ;” ch. xxiii. “3287 compl. 3432 ;” the date accompanies 
the historical chapters xxxvi.—xxxix.; the date of completion is 
given to chapters xlvi. xlvii., but the latter part of the book is 
without any date. ‘To the Book of Daniel there is given a mar- 
ginal date, ch. i. ver. 21, “3468.” Turning to the New Testa- 


xxviii. “4036 ;” there is no marginal note on ver. 19 of this 
chapter. In the same edition (the Oxford folio of 1680) no date 
is assigned to many of the Epistles ; as none to the three Epistles 
of John, nor to the Revelation. 

Now, in the London edition, printed in 1701, by Charles Bell, 
in two volumes, and known as Bishop Lloyd's Bible, there appear 
these extremely important additions. In the margin of the first 
chapter of Genesis, “ Year before the common year of Christ 
4004, Jul. Per. 0710, Cyc. Sun 1010, Dom. Letter B, Cye. Moon 
0007, Indiction 0005, Creation from Tisri 0001;” and the com- 
putation is carried throughout the Bible as B.c._ Then we have 
the insertion of a marginal note on the Book of Job, which is 
still continued in the English Bibles. ‘Moses is thought to have 
wrote the book of Job, whilst among the Madianites, before 
Christ about 1520.” Whatever was thought in 1701, very few, 
we imagine, think so now. Dates are likewise boldly given to 
many of the Psalms: to Ps. ii., B.c. 1047; Pss. xlii. xliii., B.C. 
1028; Pss. li. civ., 1034, &c. The Proverbs, B.c. cir. 1000; 
Ecclesiastes, B.c. cir. 977 ; Solomon's Song, “ written cir. 1014.” 
In Isaiah, dates B.c. are given to the prophecies ; a general date 
“in 712” is continued to ch. lvii., where the year of “in 698” 
succeeds to it, and runs to the end of the book. Daniel is dated 
B.c. 623, and on ch. i. 21, the margin becomes both eloquent and 
critical : ‘‘ He lived to see that glorious time of the return of his 
people from the Babylonian captivity, though he did not die 
then. So till is used, Ps. cx. 1, and exii. 8.” In the New 
Testament the date is given, as since continued in the Bibles, 
and the three Epistles of John obtain a chronological status, 
“after a.p. 90;” and the Revelation, “ a.p. 96."* 





* The inadmissibility of the received dates for the authorship of the histo- 
tical books, and many other parts of the Old Testament, may be seen in 
De Wette, Von Bohlen, and in Dr. Giles’s “Hebrew Records.” Of course it 
is open to any commentator to affix dates which he considers probable, as well 
as other notes, to his own edition of the Bible; and any Church, if it thinks 
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It is obviously a very different thing to put into the hands of 
the people a valuable and instructive book, a great part of which 
consists of writings long esteemed sacred by the Hebrews, but 
with no farther attempt to declare the age of the several docu- 
ments which are comprised in it, and the assigning dates, as if 
they were undoubtedly ascertained, of the historical circumstances 
narrated in them—dates of the documents themselves, as if they 
were ascertained likewise. An ordinary reader, taking up an 
English Bible, finds it perfectly fitted and riveted together in all 
its parts; he is never to be at a loss for his chronology, nor for 
the subject of his chapter; he is enabled to glance from Old 
Testament to New—from prophetical anticipations to accomplish- 
ment—from shadow to substance—from type to antitype—from 
lawgiver to apostle, by thousands of references tesselated together 
with wonderful beauty and compactness. Believing that he has 
been saved much trouble, he is disposed, nevertheless, to think 
that there must be some discoverable basis for all this in the 
documents themselves—some discernible authority upon which 
this towering structure is raised—some means of verifying the 
particulars. But he finds, on examination and inquiry, that he 
owes his chronology to Bishop Lloyd and Archbishop Usher, the 
headings of his chapters to the Geneva divines, and his references 
to Dr. Blayney. And, like one taught to swim with corks, when 
venturing beyond his depth without them, he feels nervous and 
alarmed. ‘The weaker sort are frightened, lest it be wicked not 
to see in the plain text that which they used to see with the 
assistance of the headings, and the disturbing reflection must 
occur, that if the Christian cannot very plainly discover prophetic 
lineaments without his capitular summaries, the Jew, who had 
of course no Christian headings to his chapters, may not, have 
been so wilfully blind for not having seen them there likewise. 

Before speaking of the headings, we must say something of 
the capitular divisions themselves. Dr. Davidson, referring 
to the strong terms in which Locke inveighed against the 
division into chapters and verses in the Preface to his “ Paraphrase 
on Paul's Epistles,” inclines to think, that the accusations against 
those divisions have been pressed too far; while they perplex 
some, they benefit others; ordinary readers are assisted by them, 
although professed interpreters and those who can have re- 
course to the original, ought to disregard them. He exemplifies 
the occasional interruption of the sense by the present division, 
from the fifty-first and two following chapters of Isaiah, where 





pooper to run the risk, may accept a revised chronology. But no persons 
sufficiently learned to be entrusted with the revision of the English Bible 
would think of issuing it with the dates as they now stand, 
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the subject of the fifty-first chapter runs on to the twelfth verse 
of the fifty-second, the remainder of which, with the fifty-third, 
forms likewise a connected whole. (“ Text of the Old Testament 
_ considered,” p. 228, in “ Horne’s Introduction,” vol. ii.). 


The same subject is treated by Dr. Tregelles relatively to the 
New Testament, in vol. iv. p. 30. Very few of our readers need 
to be reminded, that the existing divisions into chapters are not 
older than the middle of the thirteenth century; and that verse- 
divisions and numberings only appeared in the beginning of the 
sixteenth; Robert Stephens first introducing in his edition of 
the New Testament in 1551, the verse-divisions with numberings 
and breaks as we now have them. They were adopted then in 
the Geneva Translation of 1557, and from that time have been 
continued. Though Stephens was at first molested on this 
account, the convenience of the plan for reference was found so 
great, that it soon prevailed both in Romish and Protestant 
editions, as well of the original as of modern versions. But 
although there are no divisions to be found corresponding to 
the present chapters, there are other capitulations to be met 
with in ancient manuscripts of the original, of which the 
Codex Vaticanus presents one altogether peculiar. The length 
of the divisions is very unequal, as they are regulated by the 
sense. St. Matthew contains 170 of them; St. Mark, 61; St. Luke, 
142, and St. John, 80. This “ Capitulatio Vaticana” is the earliest 
of which we know anything, and is inserted in the ‘‘ Emphatic 
New Testament,” arranged by John Taylor, Esq. We need say 
nothing of the Ammonian Sections, or of the Eusebian Canons, 
which were merely contrivances for reference ; but should notice 
for our immediate object, the rirAo, distinct from the kepadAaa 
already mentioned, and which in fact correspond more nearly 
with our present chapters,—were perhaps originally portions 
intended for reading. Of these, Matthew contains 68; Mark 48; 
Luke 83; John 18. And further, each of these divisions receives 
a title from the first or principal subject mentioned in it; thus 
we have wept tov paxapiouwy, concerning the Beatitudes, zepi 
Tii¢ aitiaewe TOV Gwyuatog Tov "Incov, concerning the request for 
the body of Jesus (p. 31). These rérAo, therefore, which were 
entirely the work of scribes, were the parents both of the 
modern capitular divisions and of the headings to the chapters. 
What was thus commenced at a very early age in the original 
Greek, was carried much further in the Versions. Glosses and 
explanations were continually added, short ones even creeping, 
or being purposely inserted into the text, and longer ones and 
summaries being added at the commencement of books and 
chapters. As great convenience, no doubt, resulted from the divi- 
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sions into chapters and verses, so it was thought instruction might 
be conveyed in this way. But as those divisions are in them- 
selves arbitrary, so all kinds of summaries, contents, and glosses 
have none of the authority of the Word itself, whatever that may 
be. The impropriety of the present divisions is very striking in 
the Epistles, which require to be read consecutively, much more 
than the parables, narratives, and short discourses, of which the 
Gospels are composed: thus, the division between the twelfth 
and thirteenth chapters of the First Epistle to Corinthians breaks 
into the middle of a subject; and that between the first and 
second chapters to the Galatians interrupts a personal narrative. 
There is no doubt that the public eye is rapidly becoming accus- 
tomed to a division of the Bible, superseding the old divisions 
into chapters and verses; and we do not think that any formidable 
prejudice remains to be overcome on this score. It was one of 
the rules for King James's translators, that the division of the 
chapters should be altered either not at all, or as little as needful, 
if necessity so required; a rule certainly not to be laid down 
for the guidance of translators in this day. 

Nowwe return to thepresent headings. The nature of the assump- 
tions contained in them will be seen from the following selection. 
Gen. xv. 6, Abram is justified by faith ; Lev. xxvi.40,God promiseth 
to remember them that repent. Mercy to the penitent, (no refe- 
rence in the chapter, except to national repentance.) Deut. xviii. 15, 
Christ the Prophet is to be heard. 1 Sam. xvii. 38, Without 
armour, armed by faith, he slayeth the giant; Job xix. 23, 
He believeth the Resurrection ; Ps. ii. The kingdom of Christ. 
Kings are exhorted to accept it; Ps. xiv. David describeth the 
corruption of a natural man. He convinceth the wicked by the 
light of their conscience ; Ps. xvi. David showeth the hope of his 
calling, of the resurrection, and life everlasting. Then we have 
Ps. Ixv. David praiseth God for his “grace ;” Ps. lxxxvi. He 
desireth the continuance of former “grace ;” Ps. ecxliii. He 
prayeth for “grace.” Further, typical significations are aftixed 
to some Psalms ; lxxii. David praying for Solomon, sheweth the 
goodness and glory of his, in type, and in truth, of Christ's 
kingdom: xciii. The majesty, power, and holiness of Christ's 
kingdom; cix. David complaining of his slanderous enemies, 
under the person of Judas, devoteth them. 

Now, there is not one of these propositions which will not 
admit of grave theological debate, to say the least. Unprepared 
readers will not find the doctrine of justification by faith in 
Gen. xv., nor that of the acceptableness of repentance in Ley. xxvi. 
The Prophet spoken of in Deuteronomy is thought by many to 
be Jeremiah, and that the book itself, as a book, is of his date. 
Neither Job, ch, xix.,nor the Psalmist, Ps. xvi., expresses any belief 
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in a resurrection from the dead, but the one in a divine Avenger, 
the other in a divine Protector, in this life. David devoting his 
own enemies in the person of Judas, sounds to us Hibernian. 
We cannot unravel it—but it is something lke the rabble of 
Exeter, when they were burning their bishop in effigy—they said 
they were burning the Pope, or if they were burning the bishop, 
they were burning him in the person of the Pope. We are sure 
that it does not comport with the wisdom of any Church to 
append these glosses to the Scriptures; not with its wisdom as a 
teacher, much less in these times, with its policy as a competitor. 
And if the State issues a Bible, it should not under pretence of 
guaranteeing the fidelity of a version, authorise a commentary. 

A grosser instance than any yet produced, of the large assump- 
tion made in these unauthorised headings, is to be found in those 
which are attached to the “Song of Solomon.” There is no doubt 
that this book was admitted by the Jews among the hagiographa,— 
that it forms part of the Canon of the Old Testament. It does 
not follow from this, that it is a spiritual allegory; the Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes contain many maxims of merely worldly wisdom, 
vet are part of the Scriptures. By no means is the imagery which 
it employs like that which is used elsewhere to signify, by the mar- 
riage relation, the regard of Jehovah for his chosen people and 
their obligation to him. In other places where that symbol is 
introduced, the key accompanies the enigma, as in Ezekiel xvi. 
There is no hint in this production of a spiritual significancy, no 
religious sentiment is expressed throughout it, no name of God, 
or of Jehovah occurs in it, unless, perhaps (viii. 6), as a superlative. 
It is true that as the state of marriage signifies, in the prophetical 
books, the relation between Jehovah and the Jewish people, so 
St. Paul applies the same symbol to signify the relation between 
Christ and his society. But neither the Prophets nor St. Paul 
dwell upon the amatory human passion as having a spiritual 
significance ; they paint “ superior love,” providence, and protec- 
tion on the one side, and enforce gratitude, fidelity, submission, and 
purity on the other. The Song of Solomon is a poem very 
beautiful of its kind, yet critics are by no means agreed upon its 
details, particularly whether it be an epithalamium upon royal 
nuptials, which was the older opinion ; or whether it be rather a 
pastoral, describing the fidelity of a simple maiden to her rustic 
lover, when tempted to abandon him for the pleasures of the 
royal harem. In either case the purpose of the composition 
might be a moral one; but the Jews themselves were so aware of 
the danger of the imagery employed in it, that they did not 
permit the reading of it to any under thirty years of age. 
The headings, therefore, of the chapters, as in Luther's version 
and our own, are not warranted by criticism, are presumptuous 
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and even profane. Some of those whose theology inclines them 
to admit the spiritual significance of the poem itself, are, never- 
theless, sensible of the indelicacy and presumption of the present 
headings; thus instead of “the Church’s love unto Christ,’"— 
“Christ awaketh the Church with his calling,’—“ the Church 
having a taste of Christ's love, is sick of love,” &c.—the following 
simple ones are substituted in the Paragraph Bible, issued by the 
Religious Tract Society :—“ The bride’s desire for and delight in 
the society of her husband : the marriage procession : the delight 
of the bridegroom in his bride: the bride’s unkindness, repent- 
ance, and reconciliation : the bride’s strong and unalterable love.” 

Additions equally gratuitous are carried through the pro- 
phetical books, accomplishments of predictions are assumed, 
evangelical applications are anticipated throughout. The book 
of Isaiah of course presents a crowd of these anticipations forced 
upon the text. Thus chapter vii., Ahaz having liberty to choose 
a sign and refusing it, hath for a sign Christ promised. Without 
inquiring whether verses 10—16 contain a proper prophecy of 
Christ ornot, it is difficult to suppose that Ahaz could so understand 
the words, difficult to perceive how a promise, to be accomplished 
ages after his gathering to his fathers, could be a “sign” to him of 
an event approaching within avery brief period. Then a doctrinal 
leaning is shown in such a heading as that to chapter ]xiv. 6. 
The Church, celebrating God's mercy, maketh confession of their 
natural corruptions. On the face of the chapter it is spoken of 
the Jewish people acknowledging, not natural, but actual wicked- 
ness—that they are worse than others, that if they were better, 
if they were righteous, (verse 5,) which is presupposed possible, 
they would be dealt with differently. There is no confirmation 
of the doctrine of natural corruption, quite the contrary. And 
because in 1 Cor. ii. 9, an application of the words is made by 
the Apostle, the text is mistranslated in verse 4 to support the 
application, while the true rendering is confessed in the margin. 
In the New Testament, likewise, the translators have acted as 
interpreters by means of the headings. Ephesians chap. il. 
contains an appeal to the consciences of believers, grounded on 
their new and high privileges; it becomes in the heading a decla- 
ration of ‘“ what we were by nature, and what we are by grace: 
and in 2 Thess. ii. we are taught to expect “a discovery of Anti- 
christ, before the day of the Lord come ;” though the term Anti- 
christ does not occur in the chapter, nor do the characteristics of the 
Man of sin of Paul correspond with those of the Antichrist of John; 
also, the word is a common noun, not a proper name; but our trans- 
lators, or those from whom they copied, were thinking of the Pope. 

Weighty authorities no doubt can be produced, extolling the 
excellence cf the existing version; it is easy to form a catena 
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of authors who delight in platitudes about “ our glorious Con- 
stitution,” “our incomparable Liturgy,” ‘“‘our excellent Ver- 
sion.” But truly there is no difficulty on the other side. Even 
the “Jearned Selden,” whose praise of it has been so much 
vaunted, pays it, in some respects, but ambiguous compliments ; 
he might think that it was, when he wrote, the best in the world, 
and that King James’s translators “ took an excellent way;” but 
he also observes, “If I translate a French book into English, I 
turn it into English phrase, not into French-English. Il fait froid, 
I say, ‘tis cold, not, it makes cold; but the Bible is rather trans- 
lated into English words than into English phrase.” And from 
the time the version was about an hundred years old to the present 
day, there has been a constant succession of severe though 
not unfriendly criticisms passed upon it. Blackwall, in his 
“Sacred Classics,” recommended strongly a new translation, “ to 
silence cavillers, and to give satisfaction to pious and learned 
Christians ;” he notes especially the improper divisions into 
chapters and verses. Dr. Waterland said of it, that “though a 
very good one, and, upon the whole, scarce inferior to any, yet is 
it undoubtedly capable of very great improvement.” Doddridge, in 
his Preface to his “ Family Expositor,” excuses his having given 
a new version, of which “ the general sense will not appear dif- 
ferent from the received translation,” but will tend “ to raise some 
ornaments which were before depressed,” and will sufficiently prove 
“that the objections against it (the Bible) were entirely of an 
English growth.” Wesley, in the Preface to his “ New Testa- 
ment,” writes, “ The common English translation is in general, 
so far as I can judge, abundantly the best that I have seen. Yet 
I do not say it is incapable of being brought in several places 
nearer to the original. Neither will I affirm that our Greek copies, 
from which this translation was made, are always the most 
correct.” Matthew Pilkington, in “ Remarks upon several Pas- 
sages of Scripture” (1759), points out “inconsistencies,” “ impro- 
prieties,” “ obscurities,” “ uncouthness,” &c. Archbishop Secker 
was prepared to accede to the desire for a new version in 1761, 
“Quis refragetur honestissime petitioni?” Then we have 
Purver's “Translations of the Bible,” in 1764, and Worsley’s 
“New Testament,” in 1770, both designed “ to accommodate the 
Version to present modes of speaking and writing.” Some severe 
observations are made in Durell’s “ Critical Remarks on Job,” 
1772; and the name of Lowth is in itself equal to a host, on the side 
of revision. We will say nothing of Dr. Priestley’s corrections, but 
we may record Dr. Kennicott’s hope that the biblical labours of 
that age would find their issue in a new version: “Jam vero, 
state hac nostri, nonne merito expectari potest accuratior interpre- 
tatio?” and he alleges the then improved knowledge of Greek and 
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Hebrew, and an ampler critical apparatus. In 1781, William 
Green, in his Preface to the “ Poetical Parts of the Old and New 
Testament,” speaks of a new translation, as ‘‘ much needed and 
universally called for;’ and Dr. Blayney, author of “A New 
Translation of Jeremiah,” in 1784, follows in the same tone. 
But the most remarkable evidence of the extent to which a con- 
viction of the propriety of a new or revised translation had even 
then penetrated, is to be found in the Prospectus of “A New 
Translation of the Holy Bible,’ by Dr. Geddes (1786), which 
was afterwards followed by translations of the historical parts 
of the Old Testament. He was a Roman-catholic priest, main- 
taining against Anglicans, represented by Dr. Vicesimus Knox, 
the necessity of a new translation into the vernacular. 

The above authorities, with many others, are drawn out at 
length by Archbishop Newcome, in the work referred to below.* 
Since that time there have been further continued criticisms 
upon the Authorised Version, with projects of revision. Some 
of these being carried too far, or being too paraphrastical, threw 
for a while the design into disrepute. So Boothroyd’s version is 
not sufficiently close to the original, and Mr. Bellamy’s attempt 
at an entirely new translation excited an unbounded alarm. It 
is the policy of those who are adverse to any change to perpetuate 
this kind of unreasoning apprehension. We have no desire to 
recommend any particular work as in all respects a model for a new 
revision. But the extent to which emendations may be carried 
without impairing the general tone and character of the present 
Version, may be judged of from the “ Holy Bible, with Twenty 
Thousand Emendations,” published in 1841. There are said to 
be 31,173 verses in the Old and New Testaments. Emendations 
amounting on an average to one in a verse would not affect the 
character of the Version, but would accomplish an immense im- 
provement. The work above mentioned appears to us to be too 
loose in its rendering, as “tender plants on its surface,” for 
“grass ;” the Lord “ permitted Pharaoh’s heart to be hardened ;’ 
and, on the whole, to have been executed under the influence of 
a preconceived theology. Or the effects of a temperate revision 
of the Version may be judged of from Mr. Sharpe's unpretending 
but very instructive translation of the New Testament. It is not 
our purpose to recommend any modern version as a basis for such 
an undertaking, but to show that, if cautiously conducted, the 
lovers of that whichis ancient need feel no alarm, while the lovers 
of improvement may well hope to be satisfied. Professor Selwyn 
speaks of emendations to the extent merely of one thousand, or 





* “An Attempt towards Revising our English Translation of the Greek 
Scriptures, or the New Covenant of Jesus Christ,” &c. by William Newcome, 
D.D., M.R.L.A., Archbishop of Armagh. Dublin, 1796. 
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even five hundred. If he reckons as one the same emendation 
repeated as often as occasion may require, even these numbers 
would carry us very far. 

Now, if the want of anew Version be urgently felt and exten- 
sively acknowledged, to whom are we to look for the execution of 
it,—to whom, to set the requisite machinery in motion? If we 
simply follow precedent, the authority of the State will be called 
in as the moving power, and the execution of the work will be 
committed to the hands of the Church. Grave objections imme- 
diately occur to such a course. It is becoming more and more 
acknowledged by all parties, that the less the State,—the civil 
power, interferes in matters which concern the religion of the 
people, the better ; that its proper office is with temporals, that 
_it should confine its interference in religious affairs to the pre- 
venting of hostile sectarian collisions, and to the repression of 
doctrines which from time to time emerge, under cover of religion, 
contrary to principles of public policy. The Established Church 
also now occupies a position, relatively to the dissentients from 
it, far weaker than at any previous time when such a work as 
that of a Version of the Scriptures has been undertaken. The 
Dissenters, it may be expected, would not accept a new Bible from 
the Church. And that churchmen and dissenters, and dissenters 
of different shades, should co-operate together, appears at first 
sight almost hopeless. They certainly could not work together 
in those characters. It is argued with great force, that not only 
on the abstract principle of non-intervention, but on the ground 
of obvious expediency, it is better to let things take their own 
course. If there is a desire felt for a new Version, let the several 
sects make each their own; and let them debate about them, and 
the public judge between them; the best Version will establish itself 
in the long run. No doubt, in the end, the best Version would 
establish itself, or two or three of the best Versions might. In the 
meantime, there would be interminable theological hatreds exhi- 
bited on all sides. Our sects and shades of sects are so nume- 
rous, that this would not be a parallel case to the rivalry between 
the Genevan and King James's Version, between Matthews’s and 
the Great Bible. Besides, the Church of England has not lost 
all its prestige, is more weighty than any of the dissenting sects 
singly, and can make it a drawn battle in conflict with all of them 
put together. If it became obstructive, if it gathered round 
itself the prejudices which might easily be evoked on behalf of 
that to which people have been accustomed, it might postpone 
the general acceptation of any improved Version, for a generation 
at least. On the other hand, the Established Church has at its 
command not only the machinery, properly speaking, ecclesias- 
tical ; but a further machinery of religious societies, some in 
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close connexion with it, others more or less under its influence, 
The Bible received by the Church would at once be distributed 
by thousands through the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and before long by the Bible Society; it would be 
the Bible printed by the University presses, which can afford to 
undersell all other printers, and, by force of its lower price, it 
would take the circulation over all Bibles issued by private per- 
sons, or by small sects. The effect would thus be immediate: 
but the Church can only be effectually commanded through the 
State. And the deformities of the present Version are so glaring, 
the errors of its text, the accumulations on its margin, react so 
banefully on the superstitions to which they owe their existence, 
that we should be willing to waive objections which we feel to 
the State intervention, for the sake of reaping at once so great a 
good as the purification, for the use of the people, of our English 
biblical text. 

And there is yet another point of view in which the operation 
of the Government may be looked at. Here is an ancient monu- 
ment which the whole population regard, with various feelings it 
is true, but with the deepest interest. Some, perhaps, with super- 
stition—some with religious reverence—all with respect. Under 
any circumstances it will continue to be the text-book out of 
which a vast majority of the people will receive their religious 
instruction in this and many generations to come. It is a pal- 
ladium, a diomeréc, an ancile ; no one can tell precisely how it 
came here—few know much about it—most are agreed that the 
welfare of all is bound up in it. If it were but a mannikin, or 
a “ London Stone,” no one must laugh at it, and the police must 
protect it from insult. Asa public and perpetual possession the 
supreme power is bound to overlook its preservation. If it shall 
have become overgrown with moss, begrimed with dust, corroded 
with rust, to whom shall be committed the necessary treatment 
of so precious an inheritance? Who can undertake the responsi- 
bility of bringing out the true lineaments of that venerable icon, 
without damage? In whose execution of the work will his neigh- 
bour, who feels as deep an interest in the monument as himself, 
have any confidence? Who shall exercise sufficient authority to 
repress the outbreaks of profane contests around this holy thing 
—to impose silence on clamours and quarrels, too surely to 
arise about this wondrous relic, which yet contains, according 
to old tradition, the promise and the elements of a world- 
wide brotherhood and peace? Certainly not the Established 
Churches of England and Scotland, should for once the oil and 
vinegar be mingled for a while in a common dish—not the Esta- 
blished Churches which a full half of the population of the 
country repudiates. Certainly not any minor sect, whose tradi- 
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tions are recent, and whose known names few. Certainly not 
the Church and State together—a combination which would 
arouse a truly religious war. 

The Established Church in the South is not, perhaps, as a 
body, anxious for a revision of the Authorised Version, still less 
that of the North, where preachers do not seem to verify their 
texts by their Greek Testaments. If either minister or royalty 
had referred to one of Mr. Bagster's duoglots, there might have 
been spared some exposure on a recent occasion. Better make 
salutary use of a crib than be hoisted for not knowing the lesson 
before the public gaze. But if the clergy will not use their 
Greek Testaments, they should be furnished with a version 
upon which their congregations can rely. And the thinking and 
educated lay persons of all communions, with a few of the more 
liberal and far-seeing of their respective clergies, are in favour of 
such a design, for the sake both of ministers and people. 

It is precisely in this state of things that the supreme civil 
power can interfere with effect. It will be able to command the 
services of the most eminent men wherever they are to be found, 
and should endeavour to procure the co-operation of the ablest 
scholars of all religious persuasions. The object in a new version 
would be to bring up the translation to that level of scholar-like 
execution which is required in the present day, and undoubtedly 
can be obtained even by private enterprise in the translation of 
any profane author. The persons to be employed must meet 
as scholars and not as theologians. They should not be hampered 
with multifarious rules. If they are equal to their work they 
will make these for themselves. There are many most com- 
petent to assist in such an undertaking, who, until it is finally 
resolved upon, will discourage it; who will hold aloof 
from any private and unauthorised revision of the Scrip-. 
tures, but who would co-operate heart and soul to perfect a 
revision undertaken by any authority to which they could reason- 
ably defer. 

On these grounds we give our adhesion to proceeding under 
the sanction of the civil power, and with the machinery which it 
alone can effectually set in motion. Even after the accomplishment 
of the revision it would remain for further consideration, whether 
the use of the new Version should be enforced upon the National 
Church, whether it should be recommended by royal proclamation, 
or whether it should be left to make its own way, and establish 
itself which no doubt it would, by its own merits. If the 
Government is wise, we think it will entertain this question in 
good time, if it is only at first by the appointment of a com- 
mission for further investigation. For the greater the delay, 
since the public attention has fairly been turned to it, the more 
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danger is there of its being taken up on one side or another in a 
sectarian and party spirit. 

It would not be doing justice to the cause which we now advo- 
eate if we did not point out, that those who cannot be supposed 
to partake our own theological or anti-theological views, perceive, 
as well as we, the defects of the existing English Bible. No one 
will call Mr. Hartwell Horne a neologian, we shall therefore 
presently show of what sort are the defects which he recognises 
in the present version, first saying a few words concerning the 
present re-issue of his work. 

It is not well to put new wine into old bottles. Mr. Horne’s 
“Introduction” had been an useful and respectable book in its 
day; but when the nappy cloth is sewn on the threadbare 
garment, it makes, not only a patch, but arent. The principles 
of the three authors now brought together are perfectly distinct. 
Dr. Davidson makes himself a straight path, removing, con- 
scientiously, all the rubbish that lies in his way, but not beyond; 
he is not revolutionary, he does not go out of his way to engage 
all errors which might by possibility have a bearing on his subject, 
and even on the principles of those who have attacked him, we 
cannot see that he is fairly open to their remarks. Dr. Tregelles 
makes his path over the rubbish without disturbing it. He has 
done excellent service in marking tracks for other critics ; but he 
should concede to others who go deeper than he does, that their 
purposes are as sincere as his own. Mr. Horne keeps to the old 
causeway, rubbish and all, and occupies himself with the 
“ Evidences” after the old fashion. . 

This portion of the work remains where it was thirty-eight 
years ago. But the subject of “Evidences,” of Miracles, and 
Prophecy, demanded re-casting quite as much as the other 
portions, whether new views were to be adopted or contro- 
verted. Under the above circumstances, some contradictions 
between the several contributors were to be expected. So Dr. 
Davidson says of Josh. x., “Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher ?” &e., “It is no part of the word of God, being taken 
from this ancient book of poems. Insuperable difficulties are 
created by it, if we look upon it in any other light than as a 
piece of the book of Jasher, which may be rejected or not accord- 
ing to its internal probability. None can doubt here of the 
fictitious character of what is related.” Vol. ii. p. 517. But Mr. 
Horne, vol. i. p. 593, thinks that there might be a supernatural 
refraction, or that “the motion of the earth around (about? ) its axis 
was suspended (what of the revolution of the moon?) “In either 
case there was a miracle: and as a miracle the sacred historian 
expressly relates this event. It is, therefore, impossible to 
account for it on philosophical principles.” And further, Mr. 
Horne thinks worthy of mention, in a note, an attempt of an 
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“ingenious French philosopher,” M. Chaubard, who endeavoured 
to prove that the double day in Palestine, mentioned in Josh. x., 
“must have produced a double night in Europe” (!); and then, 
M. Chaubard is said to think, that the double night, so frequently 
mentioned by the Latin poets, preceding the birth of Hercules, 
was identical with this miracle. If others had presumed to 
connect, as facts, the long day devoted to the slaughter of the 
enemies of Jehovah, and the long night consecrated to the 
adulterous delights of Jupiter, they would have been called 
profane. Mr. Horne himself seems unconscious that there may 
be a poetical parallel. So far it is to be regretted that in this 
publication the three names now associated in the work should 
have been brought together. The original author has deserved 
well of his generation ; he is plané emeritus ; no one would have 
criticised a reprint of his four volumes; no one would have 
criticised a reprint, by itself, of any portion of them. As it is, 
much forbearance will, no doubt, be exercised towards the old 
part of the work, but that must not be made the occasion of 
detracting from the merits of the new. Dr. Davidson and Dr. 
Tregelles have both of them executed. their portions in a manner 
worthy of their great reputations, both have brought them down to 
the present day. Both of these learned critics discuss rather too 
much, but it is an infinitely less fault to discuss superfluvusly, 
than to ignore. Mr. Horne, it must also in justice be said, has 
incorporated, in his third volume on “ Biblical Geography and 
Antiquities,” many interesting additions from the recent re- 
searches of travellers and antiquarians. Of the first volume 
there is reason to complain. Those for whom the work is intended 
will not find, in that part of it, the means of replying to objec- 
tions against the old theories of Inspiration, of Prophecy, of 
Miracles, in the shape which those objections now assume. 

Mr. Horne therefore, being no neologian, devotes some pages 
to the solutidn of contradictions. (“ Introduction,” vol. i. pp. 
582—612.) And under the head of solution of contradictions to 
morality, falsely alleged to exist in the Scriptures, an objection is 
stated “That the destruction of forty-two little children by Elisha, 
whom they had, in playful sportiveness, called a bald head, was an 
act of cruelty and revenge;” and this solution is proposed,—* That 
the original word (in 2 Kings ii. 23, 24), which in our version is 
rendered little children, also means young persons who are grown 
up” (p.609). Allwilladmit the range of meaning of the word Nangar, 
but not all, we think, that the whole difficulty is removed, even 
ifsome atrociousness disappear, by understanding it here of young 
men, rather than of little children. “Ye know not what spirit 
ye are of,” was our Lord’s solution, or rather his clear and sharp 
cutting of a like knot; thespirit of the Gospel is not to be identified 
with the spirit of the old Judaism, but to be contrasted with it. 
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But if to any minds the stumblingblock be here founded ona 
mistranslation, let the translation be corrected. 

Then we have (p. 610), ‘‘ It has been objected that the Song of 
Solomon, and the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters of Ezekiel’s 
prophecy, contain passages offensive to common decency.” With 
respect to the Song of Solomon in particular, it is remarked,— 
“That most of the forms of speech against which exceptions are 
made, are mistranslations, and do not exist in the original ;” if so, 
why should they not be remedied ? Again, on the same page,— 
“It has been asserted, that the imprecations pronounced by the 
prophets, particularly in many passages of the Psalms, show a 
spirit of malice, inconsistent with humanity, and highly vicious.” 
And then we are told in answer,—‘“‘ Of all those tremendous im- 
precations which appear in our common English version of Deut. 
xxvil. 15—26, there is not one authorised by the original :” and 
that those texts should have been rendered “ not cursed be they,’ 
but “ cursed they,” or “ cursed are they.” For our own part we 
can suppose that the denunciations in Deuteronomy may have 
been intended as hearty curses, without feeling the difficulty which 
has been mentioned, because the human element is there pre- 
dominant, and not the divine; and David may be thought, in his 
imprecatory psalms, to have pointed them against his own enemies 
and Jehovah's, without its being necessary to reconcile his words 
with the Gospel. Certainly Christ himself does not adopt them, 
nor rivet the application of them, as prophecies, to his own perse- 
cutors and murderers, when, so far from denouncing judgment, 
he said, “ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 

But surely, if persons of piety and some learning feel that a 
justification of God and Scripture depends, to themselves and others 
weaker than themselves, upon a better translation of a few texts, 
their reasonable demands should be complied with. Only ina 
revised Version let us have a true representation of the original 
text, and nothing more. If the State is to intervene, it can 
guarantee nothing more,—no chronologies—no commentaries 
intruded under the pretence of headings—no interpretations 
suggested by references. If we are to have the “ pure word of 
God,” let it be pure; if we are to have “the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” let it be—nothing but the Bible. 
Let us put to the test the sincerity of those who once raised a 
renowned battle-cry—‘“ The Bible without note or comment!” We 
see, indeed, and without surprise, of what school they are who now 
shrink from an honestly-translated English Bible; who would prefer 
an English Vulgate to be declared authentic for all time, which 
should tie down both the theology and the language of England 
to an antiquated standard, and become the basis of translations 
worse than itself in all the languages of the known world. 





Art. VI.—HERAT AND THE PERSIAN WAR. 


1. Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Sheil. 
With Notes on Russia, Koords, Toorkomans, Nestorians, 
Khiva, and Persia. London: John Murray. 1856. 


2. Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, 
Turkistan, and Beloochistan ; with Historical Notices on the 
Countries lying between Russia and India. By J. P. Ferrier, 
formerly of the Chasseurs d'Afrique, and late Adjutant- 
General of the Persian Army, translated by Capt. William 
Jesse. Edited by H. D. Seymour, M.P. London: John 
Murray. 1886. 


UR marvellous empire in India seldom receives that share of 
public attention which its value deserves. Our faculties are 
absorbed in the never-ending and daily-changing interests of 
home, which leave little time or desire for distant speculation. 
An anxiety for the welfare of populations differing from our own 
on almost every conceivable point, requires to be stimulated by 
the spirit of selfishness to give it activity. With all this apathy, 
the multiplicity of works with which the press has teemed of late 
on subjects connected with the East, even after the excitement of 
hostilities had subsided, shows, inferentially, the gradually in- 
creasing interest taken by the public in the affairs of Hindoostan. 
Its worth is beginning to be felt. Speculation sometimes pro- 
ceeds to the length of considering whether this empire may be 
one day wrested from our sceptre, though that unpleasant theme 
is commonly avoided. 
However homely the adage, “a stitch in time saves nine,” we 
wish our rulers felt the truth of its applicability to the craft of 
statesmanship as well as toameanerart. We have nearly, though 
not quite, concluded our career of conquest in India. We should 
now concentrate our energies in preparation for resisting aggres- 
sion from abroad, and next in promoting internal improvement. 
Is the invasion of India by an European enemy practicable—and 
if it be practicable, is it probable? We hold that in a national con- 
cern of this gravity, the truth, the whole truth, should be known. 
By a knowledge of the danger, and by confronting it, we can 
avert evil—while by concealment it may overwhelm us. We incur 
the risk perhaps of being taxed with enlightening the enemy, if 
enemy we have. ‘This accusation we disregard, for we feel con- 
fident that Russia, or whoever else the enemy may be, is not only 
in possession of all the knowledge we possess, but of all the 
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knowledge that can be collected on the subject. And were it 
otherwise, were our revelations of that extraordinary value and 
extent which we do not presume to attribute to them, we are 
firm in the opinion that our loss through ignorance would exceed 
the gain to Russia through our imputed indiscretion. 

In answer to our inquiry, then, we must affirm our convic- 
tion of the practicability of invasion. In the probability, sooner 
or later, of an undertaking which we admit tobe gigantic, we are 
also fain to avow our belief. On the constant solicitude of Russia 
to share in the spoil of India, as well as her desire now to inflict 
a blow on a most unwilling enemy, but one whom she regards 
with deadly hate because that enmity was unexpected, we need 
not dwell. Conquest in the Kast was the avowed policy of the 
greatest of her sovereigns, since whose reign the movements of 
Russia have been unremittingly pointed in that direction. 
Georgia, Armenia, the shore of the Caspian on the north-east and 
west have successively fallen into her grasp. That Gilan, 
Mazanderan, Astrabad, and Khiva are not all in her possession, 
arises from lucky accident rather than any want of desire or 
effort to annex those territories to her dominions. From the 
works before us it appears that at this moment she is actually 
established in an island at the south-eastern angle of the Caspian 
Sea, and that she is bent on making acquisitions on the adjacent 
terra firma inhabited by the Toorkomans, among whom she has 
already spread her meshes. This is the small end of the wedge 
which is to open the road to Meshed. The position is dis- 
quieting, but there is still time to counteract it. If it be true, as 
we have said we believe it to be, that the invasion is feasible, it 
is equally certain, according to our views, that it would require 
all the aggressive resources of a first-rate military power. 

That we may establish in the minds of our readers the convie- 
tion we ourselves entertain, we will examine the question in some 
detail under its aspects of geography, and food. The great river 
Volga, in conjunction with its accessory lakes and streams, added 
to canals and railways, connects Petersburg with Mazanderan 
and the south-eastern angle of the Caspian, now a veritable 
Russian lake. A steam communication subsists throughout 
the navigable extent of the Volga. ‘Two or three times monthly, 
a steamer plies between Astracan and Astrabad, and the above 
mighty stream, almost ungovernable at its floods, has been sub- 
jected to the control of the same power. We lately read with sur- 
prise and some distrust that this river is traversed by no less 
than one hundred and fifty steamers. The arsenals of Petersburg 
and Cazan, if those of Astracan should be insufficient, are thus 
rendered available at Astrabad. In our calculations on the possi- 
bility of an European intruder in India, we hitherto have 
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figured to ourselves the endless steppes of Russia, the defiles 
of the Caucasus, the mountains and plains of Georgia, the 
vast tract from the Aras to Afghanistan, and in imagination 
we covered them with wearied Russian columns struggling to- 
wards Herat, leaving their thousands to die as they might on 
the way. We thought of the Russian hospitals, the Russian 
commissariat, the barren territory of Persia—and we said invasion 
was impossible. Perhaps it was impossible. But this state of 
things has disappeared.. ‘The rival nations, it should not be for- 
gotten, are now more than a thousand miles nearer to each other. 
Soldiers, munitions of war, food, can be placed at the mouth of 
the Gurgan, near Astrabad, as easily as they were transported 
to Balaclava. One hundred and thirty-four years ago, the great 
founder of the Romanofs conveyed twenty-five thousand men by 
sea from Astracan to Derbend, in 440 vessels.* It would be con- 
trary to all probability that any insuperable difficulty should exist 
at the present day for the transport of fifty thousand men from 
the same port and the ports of Georgia to Astrabad. 

We shall satisfy ourselves with tracing the road of the invaders 
as far as Herat. ‘The army that is able to reach this fortress is 
able to march farther, for in that luxuriant plain it can halt, 
refresh, and recruit. Mahommed Shah, the late sovereign of 
Persia, with a force of upwards of forty thousand men, camp fol- 
lowers included, passed a year on this spot as an enemy. We may 
therefore form some idea of the resources it would afford to an 
ally. The halt at Herat would have the double advantage of 
resting the invaders and of giving time for rumaur with its thou- 
sand tongues to spread dismay, or disaffection, far and wide. 

The distance from the mouth of the Gurgan, near the south- 
eastern angle of the Caspian, to Meshed, is about three hundred 
miles. The army might be divided, and proceed by several routes 
to the latter destination. Part might cross the Elburz range, and 
march by the ordinary caravan and pilgrim-road from Shahrood- 
e-Bastam to Meshed; part might proceed by the road of 
Jah Jerm; a portion of the forces might traverse the valley 
of the Gurgan, which is a flat hard plain, perfectly accessible 
to artillery, until they joined the route pursued by Burnes from 
Meshed. To lessen the pressure for food, some thousand men 
might march from Bastam by Turshiz, directly to Herat. All 
these routes are available for artillery; and with perhaps the 
exception of a short space near the Gurgan, they have all been 
traversed over and over again by Persian armies and their guns. 
The road followed by the above enterprising traveller, seems 
peculiarly adapted for the passage of large bodies of men. 





* “ Progress of Russia in the East,” 
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The route is described by him to be throughout excellent ; and 
it derives additional recommendation from the vicinity of various 
streams. The flocks and herds of the Toorkomans offer attrac- 
tions, and we may feel tolerably certain of their not being with- 
held by those sons of Belial from the gold of the Imperatoor-e- 
Aazim, the Great Emperor as he is called by them, whenever the 
soldiers of the Czar are established in force on the banks of the 
Gurgan. Of the road by Jah Jerm our knowledge is scanty; 
but enough is known to be assured that if it be unsuitable for 
artillery, it is perfectly adequate to the march of cavalry and 
infantry. The caravan-road from Bastam needs no comment as 
far as regards the passage of troops of every description. The 
late Shah of Persia carried to Meshed, and brought back again by 
this route, sixty or seventy pieces of artillery. It is deficient in 
water at various points, which enforces the performance of some 
marches of great length; but the difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, and are still surmountable. 

Our readers will now probably concede to us, that up to 
Meshed, as far as mere road is concerned, there is no insuperable 
difficulty for the transit of an army with the appliances of 
modern warfare. From Meshed, history informs us that 
Mahommed Shah proceeded to Herat with his large array of 
artillery—a feat that he had previously accomplished as Crown 
Prince; and all those who have bestowed any attention on 
modern Persian history know that no extraordinary impediments 
were encountered on the passage of the army. The distance is 
less than two hundred and fifty miles, making a space between 
the Caspian and Herat of something under six hundred miles. 
There can be little doubt that in the war just concluded, few of the 
Russian columns did not march a greater distance before they 
reached the seat of hostilities. It is our belief, that as they 
marched during winter, they encountered far greater hardship and 
fatigue than they would suffer in the transit to Herat. 

But in the passage of a considerable body of men over six 
hundred miles, the mere road is a matter of secondary consideration. 
In a friendly country, roads can always be repaired or rendered 
practicable. Food, forage, and water—water above all in a country 
like Persia—demand far deeper consideration. That country may 
be briefly described as a succession of ranges of arid mountains, 
separated by valleys, sometimes barren, sometimes formed of the 
richest soil. In these valleys, at distances of ten, twenty, thirty, 
or even forty miles, are scattered villages surrounded by fertility. 
It is obvious from what has been already stated, that grain can 
be transported in any quantity from the Volga to the Gurgan. 
On the banks of the latter river, and of the adjoining Atrek, corn 
is cultivated in large quantities; and such is the exuberant 
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fertility of the soil, that it is capable of being produced to any 
amount desired. ‘‘ Nothing can exceed.the richness of the land 
through which this river (Gurgan) flows. About three miles 
broad, on either side of it is cultivated with the finest wheat and 
barley; the ground is turned up with a wooden share, to which is 
yoked a horse, bullock, or camel; and it is loosely said to give an 
increase of from seventy to one hundred-fold.” These are the words 
of an eye-witness, the lamented traveller, Conolly. Astrabad and 
Mazanderan could afford little aid in wheat and barley, unless 
in the mountain-lands ; though of rice there are ample crops. 
Irak and Khorassan are corn countries, capable of supplying the 
wants of an army during a certain time. This has been done 
already, and could be repeated again. A modern writer tells us that 
some thirty years ago, the Shah of Persia passed fifty days in one 
spot, with his camp containing three hundred thousand souls and 
three hundred thousand cattle; and yet provisions were abundant. 
We confess we think there has been a misprint, and that a cipher 
has been added. A large share of the Persian revenue is derived, 
as we learn from the volumes before us, from payment in corn, 
which often lies uselessly on the hands of the Government. Bread 
is sold at the rate of twopence for six pounds; but this fact is not, 
we admit, an evidence of any superfluity of that article, it may 
only prove a scarcity of money. But though the Persian part of 
the invading force would subsist chiefly on bread, the Russian 
soldier is a carnivorous animal. The flocks of Persia, as well as 
of the Toorkomans, are most numerous, and of a breed in 
which Russians would delight—we mean that race which 
developes so much nutriment in its tail of fat. Cattle are not 
very numerous in Persia, for Persians have no relish for beef; 
but they abound among some of the tribes of the Toorkomans of 
the Gurgan, while other tribes estimate their wealth by the 
number of camels in their possession. Burnes tells us that 
among the Tekkeh Toorkomans, to the north of Meshed, camels 
are reared in “ vast herds.” We allude to this “ship of the 
desert,” chiefly as a means of transport for the army: though it 
is well known that in time of need camel's flesh can be used for 
food. We learn from Conolly, that in an oba, or camp, of forty- 
five tents, near the Gurgan, there were six hundred camels and 
two thousand sheep and goats. He states, besides, that one very 
wealthy member of the tribe was the owner of seven hundred 
camels and five thousand sheep and goats. This, of course, is a 
very exceptional case, but it denotes abundance. The Goklan 
tribe of Toorkomans, between Astrabad and the Gurgan, we 
read in Conolly, “ having fine lands, employ themselves much in 
agriculture, and they possess large herds and flocks.” The same 
writer adds the following words :— 
(Vol. LXVII. No. CXXXI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XI. No. I. N 
F,. 


/ 
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“We rode for six miles across a rich meadow to the river Gurgan. 
The grass in some places grew so luxuriantly, that at a distance we 
mistook it for grain. The Toorkoman tents,in camps of from sixty to 
eighty families, were thickly dotted over this green plain; troops 
of mares and foals, herds of oxen and camels, and numerous flocks of 
sheep and goats, were ranging in all directions, to choose their 
pasture.” 


In Persia, wherever there is bread there is fodder. In that 
country, the customary food of all animals used for transport is 
the chopped straw of wheat and barley. It is a nutritious 
provender, and is more portable than hay. 

We think we have demonstrated that no overwhelming obstacles 
for the provisioning of troops exist as far as Meshed. Incon- 
venience from the scarcity of water would occasionally be expe- 
rienced; but, as we have seen, the routes are numerous, and there 
could be no difficulty about the march of troops at intervals, and 
in detachments. We confess there would be an increase of diff- 
culty in surmounting the remaining two hundred and forty miles 
to Herat. We should properly say two hundred miles, for the 
exuberant fertility of that favoured valley begins at Ghurian, 
forty miles to the west of the city. There are several routes from 
Meshed to Herat. Unless an enemy occupies the latter city in force, 
we do not see why the invaders should not continue their progress 
in small bodies; nor can we conceive the existence of obstacles 
which foresight and resolution could not overcome. In support 
of our opinions, we make the following extract from Captain 
Conolly’s observations on the tract between those two cities :— 


“These roads do not appear to oppose many difficulties to the march 
of troops ; the country is level, water is in sufficiency ; and even now 
the country west of the small branch (of mountains apparently) as far 
south as Khaff, could send considerable supplies to commissariat 
points. The capabilities of Persian Khorassan must not be judged by 
its present condition, for it is in its worst state. Much of the country 
is naturally fine; it has been rendered desert by the turbulence of its 
chiefs, and by the inroads of Toorkomans ; but these are both causes 
which may be corrected, and if they should be, the province assuredly 
would in a great measure recover itself.”” 


These lines were written twenty-seven years ago. Since that 
time a change has taken place in the condition of Khorassan. It 
has been for many years completely subject to the authority of 
the Shah. Turbulence has been repressed, comparative order 
and security prevail, and with security the productions of the 
earth have increased. The inroads of the Toorkomans are neither 
so frequent, nor by any means on the formidable scale which 
Khorassan of yore used to witness. 

Having reached Herat, the army would probably repose in 
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this favoured spot, which is usually styled the key of India, but 
not truly so, for that honour, according to the books before us, 
belongs evidently to Candahar. Herat is, however, most cer- 
tainly the key of Afghanistan. A circuit of nearly four miles is 
formed of an enormous mound of earth, more than thirty yards 
high, at the summit of which is a wall. In this girdle are cut 
two trenches, parallel to each other, which may be considered 
covered ways, though on the wrong side of the wet ditch running 
at the foot of the mound, the passage of which these trenches are 
intended to resist. A citadel commands the city. An invading 
army would here take up a new base; here would its magazines 
be established ; in this strong position preparations would be 
made to receive the retreating invaders, should they encounter a 
reverse. All circumstances combine to give value to this formi- 
dable military position—a strongly fortified town—water in 
‘abundance—fertility unexampled—and a fine climate. We read 
in Conolly, that the annual production of this happy valley and 
the adjoining districts, in wheat and barley, is sixty-three 
millions of pounds. 

At one time it seemed possible that this region should fall 
under the control of Great Britain. But with all its attrac- 
tions—for Herat in our hands would render invasion, if not 
an impossibility, at all events a desperate undertaking — we 
fear it would not be sound strategy to take up a position so 
remote from our resources and present frontier. Its distance from 
the Indus cannot be much less than seven hundred miles. Its 
acquisition by England belongs to a later date than the present 
time ; but in the meanwhile let us strenuously resist its possession 
or occupation by an enemy, or by any one likely to become an 
enemy. We can all conceive the difference in the position of an 
army reaching Herat, fatigued and harassed, with the obligation 
of undertaking a long and difficult siege, from that of an army 
arriving there with the prospect of rest and refreshment, in the 
midst of abundance 

Of all men living, Sir John MeNeill, the former minister in 
Persia, is admitted to take the broadest and most statesmanlike 
views of the politics of Central Asia. His talents, his knowledge, 
experience, and far-seeing sagacity, entitle him to this apprecia- 
tion. Of his deliberate conviction of the immense importance of 
Herat, with a view to invasion, his despatches, as recorded in the 
Blue Books of other days, afford us abundant proof. This 
diplomatist, writing to Lord Palmerston (B. B., p. 131), says :-— 


“ And I can assure your lordship that there is no impediment, either 
from the physical features of the country, or from the deficiency of 
supplies, to the march of a large army from the frontiers of Georgia 
to Candahar; or, as I believe, to the Indus . . . there is abso- 
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lutely no impediment to the march of an army to Herat; and from 
all the information I have received, the country between that city and 
Candahar not only presents no difficulty, but affords remarkable 
facilities for the passage of armies. . . . The whole line is pecu- 
liarly favourable for such an enterprise’”—(the march of an army to 
India). 

That our readers may be able to estimate the value of that 
city from other evidence, we shall make the following extract 
from Captain Conolly’s work :— 

“ Herat could be made a place of considerable strength. Nothing 
can exceed the plenty and excellence of the supplies from the valley; 
and an army might be garrisoned there for years with every necessary 
within its reach.” 


Our readers will have perceived that, throughout the foregoing 
pages, we have indirectly assumed the co-operation of Persia 
with the invaders. We have done so from two motives. First, 
because we believe invasion to be impossible unless in conjunc- 
tion with Persia; next, because we consider the co-operation of 
Persia in the enterprise approaches so nearly to a moral certainty, 
that it may fairly be treated as such. According to all rational 
calculation, the expedition would be too full of attraction to that 
volatile race to allow them to withstand its allurement. The 
Persians as a nation, and as a government, are full of intelli- 
gence; but neither Government nor people has a particle of 
common sense. To obtain the gratifications of to-day, they are 
heedless of the evils of to-morrow. Their hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence, both nationally and individually, leads to this result. 
Although they are not ignorant that the establishment of Russia 
on the south-eastern shores of the Caspian and in Afghanistan, 
would be equivalent to the destruction of what little independence 
is left to Persia, a campaign to India, with a dazzling prospect 
of territorial acquisition, would be an almost irresistible bait to 
their childish levity. We have already had experience of the 
feelings of Persia in this matter. She was perfectly accessible 
to the persuasions of Napoleon the Great when he entertained 
designs against our power in India. In 1836, hardly had we 
established Mahommed Shah on the throne, with the aid of a mili- 
tary detachment which we had placed in his service, and with the 
not less important contribution of a large sum of money, when one 
of the earliest acts of his grateful Majesty was to lead, at Russian 
instigation, a large army to Herat; and next to conclude a con- 
vention with Candahar, under the guarantee of Russia. For 
these facts, we have the authority of the Blue Books. This 
ought to open our eyes to Persian views. The Persian army 
having retired before our forces crossed the Indus, it cannot be 

. affirmed in strictness that we spent sixteen millions sterling in 
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an expedition to force the Shah to raise the siege of Herat. That 
amount, however, large as it is, we should consider well spent 
had we continued to hold Candahar. How a man of the vigorous 
mind and capacity of Lord Ellenborough could allow himself to 
abandon that most important strategic point—this key of India, 
this “‘ door of my house "—has always filled us with surprise and 
regret. When Yar Mahommed Khan, the Vizier and latterly 
the usurper of Herat, died, about five years ago, the Persian 
Government acquired such an influence that its troops were 
actually in possession of that fortress, and the Government for- 
mally proclaimed in its Gazette that Herat had been annexed to 
the Persian Crown. By diplomatic management, the Persian 
Government was induced to withdraw its forces. It even con- 
cluded, as we are informed, a convention, if it can be so called, 
with Sir Justin Sheil, then our Minister in Tehran, renouncing 
all claim or right to Herat, and engaging never to send troops 
into that territory unless in the event of foreign invasion. The 
Persian Government appears to have adhered to this obligation 
for four years ; and a greater constancy could not reasonably be 
expected from that fickle state, of worse than Punic faith. It 
is now reported to have broken this convention, and to be again 
in possession of Herat, and that, too, by force of arms. Whatever 
may be the insufficiency of this treaty, the negotiation had the 
value of ejecting the Persian troops from that stronghold, with- 
out putting the nation to a farthing of expense,—forming a 
contrast with our previous doings in relation to Herat, which cost 
twenty thousand lives, and many millions sterling. 

We believe it to be the solemn duty of the British Govern- 
ment never to consent to the occupation of this fortress by 
Persia, and to resist that catastrophe at whatever risk or expense. 
Asa strategic point, this city, which commands all the roads into 
Afghanistan, just as Candahar commands all the accessible roads 
to the Indus, is too important ever to be conceded to a doubtful 
friend, or worse than doubtful friend, like Persia. 

Moreover, by the treaty formed in 1828, between Persia and 
Russia, the Czar is entitled to place consuls throughout Persia 
wherever the interests of commerce are supposed to require the pre- 
sence of those amiable representatives of diplomacy in the East— 
that is, wherever the Czar thinks fit. Herat, once annexed to Persia, 
would fall within this category. The convention with Candahar, 
as already mentioned, was concluded under the auspices of a 
Russian emissary in the Shah's camp, at the siege of Herat during 
the reign of Mahommed Shah. It needs no prophetic powers to 
develope the effect which would be produced in Afghanistan by 
the presence at Herat of a Russian consul-general, with a large 
staff, money in abundance, promises and falsehood unlimited. For 
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though both in Persia and Afghanistan, with all the national false- 
ness, truth carries the day in the long run, falsehood is a powerful 
weapon for immediate results. 

We fully admit the value of the exemplary neutrality of Persia 
during the late contest, notwithstanding a variety of inducements, 
national and religious, to engage in hostilities against Turkey, 
towards whom she has many insults and injuries to avenge. 
But let not her forbearance in this instance be precipitately 
adopted as a specimen of what her conduct would be if an 
invasion of Afghanistan or of India were in contemplation. In 
spite of her awe of the power of Russia, Persia could not fail to 
see that an alliance in which England, France, and Turkey were 
combined, must in the end prevail. The prime minister, though 
far from being a partisan of England, was not, it so chanced, an 
admirer of Russia. The personal influence of the English 
chargé-d'affaires at the court of the Shah, Mr. Taylor Thomson, 
was of eminent use at a critical moment. The services of this 
gentleman have not received the public applause they deserve ; 
but their effects stand in bright contrast with the influence we 
now exercise, and the position we now occupy at the court of 
Tehran. 

From what has been said above, it is clear, admitting our 
premises and deductions to be correct, that one fundamental 
axiom ought to regulate all our policy in Persia; this is, that 
the day will come when she will combine with Russia in molesting 
us in India. We perceive fully the difficulty into which this 
axiom leads us. On the one hand, it is most essential to main- 
tain her independence, and save her from falling under the 
domination of the Czar—a consummation which she appears 
nearly to have reached. The writer of the notes to the “Glimpses 
of Life and Manners in Persia,” has shown the necessity 
of preserving the provinces of Azerbijan, Gilan, and Mazan- 
deran from the voracious grasp of Russia. The first-named is 
the high road for our commerce from Constantinople to Tehran ; 
the last is the high road to Herat. On the other hand, it can 
form no part of our policy to augment the military power of 
Persia. The game, we admit, is difficult and tortuous; still we 
see no escape from it, and we think that with dexterity it may be 
played with success, and that, too, without having recourse 
to low intrigue, or without doing the slightest injustice to 
Persia. 

But what do we propose should be the policy of Great Britain 
with reference to the important stronghold of Herat ? If it could 
maintain its independence, we would willingly foster the strength 
and resources of this bulwark to India if rightly disposed of, 
this stepping-stone if neglected—not perhaps to the overthrow 
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of our Indian empire, for that indeed would be reaching a vast 
conclusion from an inadequate basis, but certainly a stepping- 
stone to overwhelming expenditure and embarrassment. But 
its independence is almost impossible. Alone, it must be ever 
subject to the inroads, the occupation, the intrigues of Persia. Let 
the government of the Shah make as many treaties and conven- 
tions as it may, it never will forego a favourable opportunity for 
becoming master of Herat. Thiscity, in our judgment, should be in 
ihe hands of an Afghan ruler who is not unfriendly to us, who is 
convinced of our power, and is accessible to our arms should he 
cast aside the obligations he might contract with us. This ruler 
is Dost Mahommed Khan of Cabul. Herat in his hands would, 
with our support, moral at all times, material when necessary, 
be entirely beyond the reach of Persia. He has already felt the 
weight of British power; his position at Cabul, and ours at 
Peshawer, render him accessible to influence of every kind on 
our part. At the same time, we deprecate most strenuously the 
union of the three principalities, Cabul, Candahar, and Herat 
under one ruler. 

But we have wandered too far from the invaders whom we 
have conducted to Herat. Here they have recruited and 
reposed, formed their magazines, added to the fortifications of 
that city, spread their intrigues and their emissaries throughout 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan, Sinde, and so forth. Our limits will 
not allow us to convey them step by step to Candahar, but of 
one thing, we repeat, we may be nearly certain—the army which 
has established itself at Herat is able, if unopposed, to advance 
farther. There is a direct road, avoiding Candahar, to Cabul : 
according to the description given to Sir Justin Sheil, the writer 
of the “ Notes” appended to Lady Sheil’s book on Persia, and 
lately our minister at Tehran, we may, however, consider ourselves 
tolerably safe in that quarter. The mountains are so high, abrupt, 
and continuous, that it may be said that infantry only can traverse 
them, although they have been occasionally crossed by armies of 
horse ; but then the horse was Persian or Afghan, which face any 
road. Its greatest barrier would arise from a scanty population. 
Captain Conolly says that early in winter the passage is shut, and 
remains closed until late in spring; and, adds this traveller, 
writing from Herat, “guns cannot be dragged over the steeps.” 
A traveller who had reached Herat from Cabul by that route, in 
describing it to the above officer, groaned at the recollection of 
the journey. The mountains were so steep there was no riding 
down, much less up their sides. At the same time, in opposition 
to the above conclusions, it is to be remarked that Monsieur 
Ferrier considers this route practicable for an invading army. 
There is, however, much contradiction on the subject of invasion, 
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between this gentleman's expressed opinions and the difficulties 
which he himself practically experienced. We shall revert to 
this point before closing the present article. 

In support of his speculations on the feasibility of disturbing 
our monopoly of India, by other routes besides that of Candahar, 
the French traveller tells us, that between Herat and Cabul, ex- 
clusive of the ordinary caravan road by Candahar, “ there are two 
easy roads on the north and centre to Kabul, and one on the 
south, direct to Kandahar. The first is from Herat by Chek- 
cheran, Derzi, Ser Mourghab, Ganimet, Hazaret Deregez, Khoram, 
Bamian, and Kabul. The second from Herat, by Feizabad, Obeh, 
Khojachest, Sheherek, Dowlet, Yar, Hassareh, Deh Zingi. Three 
roads diverge from the latter place; the first, and to the north, 
passes by Yekkenholing, Bamian, and Kabul ; that on the centre 
by Dirazgul, Barek Khaneh, Kaleh Mirvali, and Kabul; that on 
the east passes through the villages of Alayar Beg, Guzeristan, 
and Narvar, and rejoins the Kabul road at Ghezni; no obstacles 
of importance would be encountered on this road.” 

These “easy” routes from Herat to Cabul, which, excepting the 
first, seem to correspond very exactly with the tracks and names 
laid down in Wylde’s map of Afghanistan, demand from us a few 
remarks. ‘T'wo of these roads debouch at Bamian. Setting 
aside all consideration of intermediate obstacles, we learn from 
Burnes’s Travels, that between the latter town and Cabul there 
are no less than four passes. With these defiles in our possession, 
as from our vicinity at Peshawer they necessarily would be, we 
ask our readers to consider the chances of an enemy laden with 
the encumbrances of modern warfare getting through them in 
safety. We do not believe any Russian troops would attempt to 
contend with us in such a position. Of the third road, which 
leads to Ghezni, and where M. Ferrier tells us “ no obstacles of 
importance would be encountered,” we cannot say that such is 
not the case, for no traveller within our ken has described this 
tract. But we would ask, why, if it is free from obstruction, and 
so well adapted to the purposes of our army, is not this line made 
more use of by travellers, instead of having recourse to the very 
circuitous road by Candahar ? 

But M.Ferrier’s accuracy is not wholly unimpeachable. Thus, 
he reveals to us in his work, page 483, that in the year 1852, a 
force of five thousand Russians made an inroad into Toorko- 
mania from the shores of the Caspian. This corps, he avers, 
marched along the banks of the river Atrek, through the district 
of the Gurgan, and was only recalled by an ultimatum proceeding 
from England. Now we can assert, on undoubted authority, that 
there is not a word of foundation for this remarkable announce- 
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ment. At the time specified, neither five thousand, nor five hun- 
dred, nor fifty, nor five Russians made any inroad into the Gurgan. 
We are farther led to question the accuracy of M. Ferrier’s state- 
ments with regard to these easy routes, by the recollection of a 
passage in the eventful life of that adventurous monarch, Sultan 
Baber. At a moment of great emergency, he was forced to proceed 
in all haste from Herat to Cabul. It was the month of December. 
He chooses the mountain road, difficult even in summer, which 
conducts him to Bamian, and was probably one of the routes 
alluded to by M. Ferrier. Baber succeeds in his daring enter- 
prise, though with imminent risk of the destruction of his whole 
party. The adventure is described in vivid language in the 
monarch’s memoirs of himself, and in the excellent ‘“‘ History of 
India” by his translator, Mr. Erskine. Now, we should like to 
be informed why Baber made choice of this difficult route, if 
there existed another, according to M. Ferrier’s affirmation, on 
which no obstacles of importance were to be encountered, and 
which would have brought him to Ghezni, sixty miles from Cabul. 
It is idle to presume he could be ignorant of the other “ easy” 
road, if it existed ; for, midway on his journey, he held a consul- 
tation with his followers, to consider the best road to Cabul; and 
it was even proposed to extricate themselves from their dangerous 
position by adopting the circuitous route of Candahar. All the 
authority we possess is in favour of our view. Besides what 
we have cited above, the two authors just quoted, the king and his 
translator, make frequent allusion to the broken and inaccessible 
nature of the mountainous country to the west of Cabul, inha- 
bited by the Hazaras and other tribes, who, safe in their crags 
and glens, seem never to have been subjugated by the conquerors 
of those days. However, the question ought to be set at rest ; 
for if such a road exists, Deh Zengi becomes another strategic 
point. 

From Herat to Candahar the distance is about four hundred 
miles. Several roads connect the two cities. That travelled by 
Captain Conolly is the most difficult ; yet he says a little labour 
would make it easy, and that with reference to the obstructions 
of the roads, or to the capability of the country to yield 
common supplies, few obstacles would be offered to the march of 
an unopposed European army. Water, the same writer says, is 
in sufficiency between Herat and Candahar, the neighbourhood 
of which latter city would furnish abundant supplies. We find 
in his work a confirmation of the estimate attached to this city. 
Captain Conolly says that “the situation of the latter capital 
(Candahar) marks it for a pivot upon which the operations 
of the expedition would turn; for the invaders must establish 
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themselves firmly, make dispositions for their advance towards 
India, and provide for their retreat from it.” Monsieur Ferrier 
reveals to the world, perhaps for the first time, the advantages of 
the route from Herat to Candahar by Ferrah and the river Helm- 
end, and, finally, along the Urgundab, or river of Candahar. Ferrah 
is evidently a most important point, resembling Herat in the 
nature and massiveness of its encircling mound. Several streams, 
according to this author, water the tract between Herat and the 
Helmend. We confess our surprise that, in the Travels of Pot- 
tinger and Christie, the important fact of the capabilities of these 
streams is not dwelt on with all the emphasis they deserve. M. 
Ferrier publishes a most important revelation. He tells us that 
the Helmend is navigable from its mouth in the lake Zerrah, 
otherwise known. as the lake of Siestan, to Girishk, about sixty 
miles from Candahar ; and farther, thet steamers could ply on 
this stream, whose banks would supply fuel for that purpose. 
This gentleman’s testimony receives a certain degree of confirma- 
tion from the inspection of Captain Christie. This traveller 
states that the Helmend, at the point he crossed the river, was 
four hundred yards wide, and very deep. The banks were covered 
with the tamarisk tree, which afforded pasture for cattle. 

The inference to be deduced from these statements is, we appre- 
hend, that, equally as in the previous instance in regard to the 
movement through Khorassan, an army destined to reach Can- 
dahar from Herat would require to march in detachments of 
greater or less strength. The power and safety of dividing an 
army in this manner would depend under what contingencies the 
march would be made. If Candahar is then, as it now is, in 
the hands of an Afghan chief, division seems practicable and 
free from danger. Should, however, a British force occupy that 
territory in strength, the division of the invading army would 
appear to be an operation too audacious to risk. If the 
invaders could subsist, the. longer they avoided coming to 
blows the more would it be to their advantage. The anxiety 
and agitation which must be felt throughout India would be all 
so much in their favour; and the more this uncertainty of result 
was prolonged, the more the popular ferment would increase. 
Our fears would not be confined to the front or to the enemy. 
The rear and our own subjects would demand all our care and 
vigilance. Insurrection would probably raise its head — the 
revenue would become scanty—public credit would be shaken— 
commerce would be at a stand—the English stocks would tremble 
to their foundation. We should not fight on equal terms. The 
invaders have the care and preservation of an army to engross 
them, the destruction of which would not be ruin. We should 
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fight for an empire—for life or death. If, on the other hand, 
our arrangements were such that the enemy should experience 
the utmost difficulty in subsisting his troops, the longer we could 
avoid collision the greater would be his embarrassment and 
danger. But to accomplish this result, Afghanistan must be in 
a different condition from what it is at this moment. Now, it 
is perfectly accessible to Persian or any other influence, and even 
to the arms of Persia. 

To judge by the condition of our frontier, and by the abandon- 
ment of all influence over the country through which an enemy 
must pass, we apparently consider an invasion impracticable. 
We rely solely on the natural difficulties of the regions to be 
traversed. Unless it be Herat, from the Caspian to the Indus, 
and from the Indus to Calcutta, not a single place exists, as far 
as we know of and believe, that would detain an invader for a 
week. It is clear our rulers in India disavow the feasibility of 
invasion, or else their conduct is marked by culpable neglect. 
A most arduous undertaking we admit it would be; but again we 
dispute the impracticability. Or, even if we yield this point, 
that is, the invasion of India Proper, can it be maintained that a 
demonstration towards Afghanistan is to be viewed as equally 
unachievable ? For our part, we see little difference between the 
establishment of a Perso-European enemy in Afghanistan and 
his actual invasion of our dominions. If our rulers do credit the 
possibility of invasion, they seem disposed to cast the issue on a 
battle. Yet we cannot expect to throw sixes perpetually. In 
our encounters we make no provision for reverses. In the first 
combat with the Seiks we were on the brink of a defeat, the 
consequences of which it would be difficult to estimate. If the 
Seik invaders had won the day at Moodkee, there was nothing to 
prevent their advance to Allahabad, we may say to Calcutta. 
We can see, in our mind’s eye, the whole population let loose— 
the Rajpoots, the Mahrattas, the Rohillas, Thugs, Pindarees— 
giving full swing to the passions we have repressed. With all 
the advantages in our favour—a fresh and well-equipped army, a 
powerful artillery, an active and well-organized commissariat,— 
still a battle may be lost, and we have made no provision to 
repair that loss. We believe we are safe in the assertion, that 
along the whole line of our frontier there is not a single spot in 
which a retreating or a flying army could find a refuge. 

Anxious to draw attention to our condition, and to put the 
public on its guard while there is time, we propound for con- 
sideration the opinion of one of the writers before us, where 
he urges the propriety of assuming a formidable and perma- 
nent position at Candahar— “the pivot on which the opera- 
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tions of the expedition would turn.” If an alliance hostile to us 
were to take place between Russia and Persia, and, we will add, 
France, would our present position be a favourable one? We 
cordially admit the unlikelihood of such a league; but is it more 
unlikely than the late confederation would have been considered 
a few years ago? We coincide in the views of that writer on the 
necessity of assuming, at Candahar, an attitude in which neither 
insurrection nor invasion shall be able to shake us. The reasons 
are—because it is situated in the midst of fertility, while all 
around is comparatively barren, particularly towards the West, 
and this fertility must be reserved for our use, instead of for that 
of the enemy. An instance is quoted of the destruction, in the 
year 1711, of a large Persian army besieging Candahar, through 
the country having been laid waste by the Afghans. We our- 
selves can adduce a similar instance. About the year 1500, 
Sultan Hoossein Meerza, the Khakan or Emperor of Herat, the 
great Monarch of Central Asia of that day, and the descendant 
of Timour, marched into the territories of Candahar with a for- 
midable army. ‘The ruler of that province made it a desert, and 
removed the whole of the grain, cattle, and provisions that lay in 
the line of march. Scarcity soon began to prevail, and a famine 
was about to appear in the emperor's army, which was on the 
point of dispersing, when a lucky chance put him in possession 
of some food, which saved him from destruction, and enabled him 
to retrace his steps. Farther, as Candahar commands the great 
high roads to India by Cabul and by Shikarpvor, the first being 
closed in winter, the other in summer, it would be a grievous 
error to leave accessible to the enemy a position so valuable, 
where he might rest and prepare at leisure for a further advance. 
If not occupied by us, the surrounding tribes would, in all like- 
lihood, join the enemy in an expedition destined to pillage India; 
while, on the contrary, by our occupation we shall either secure 
them on our side, or we shall be able to neutralize to a large 
extent their power to do us evil. We shall be able to keep the 
war remote from India—a vital point. Finally, an enemy that 
has marched from the Caspian, and finds himself then compelled 
to undertake a formidable siege of a first-class fortress, provi- 
sioned for years, while his own troops are pinched for food, must 
despair of success. We shall add to the above reasons, that, by 
being established at Candahar we are near enough to Herat to 
prevent that most valuable position from remaining in the hands 
of afoe or doubtful friend, and for enabling it to resist an invader. 

We view Cabul as a secondary question. No invasion, on a 
large scale, can be attempted through the Hindoo Koosh. Scan- 
tiness of food and the immense difficulties of the route, seem to 
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preclude the idea of a large army attempting the passage. Should 
the effort be made, or should the Chief of Cabul waver in his 
fealty, we are at hand, and able to occupy the tremendous defiles 
of the Hindoo Koosh long before any invader could reach 
them. 

M. Ferrier, having been near the spot, and belonging moreover 
to the military profession, his opinions on the subject of invasion 
may perhaps carry more weight and make a deeper impression 
than they are entitled to do. One of his plans is to attack 
India from Khiva and the Oxus, through the Hindoo Koosh. 
While we admit the feasibility of a demonstration or diversion 
from this quarter, we demur to the possibility of a serious inva- 
sion. We are aware of the machinations and efforts of Russia 
to advance towards Khiva, where she will obtain possession of a 
most luxuriant district, and more important still, of the valuable 
river Oxus, which would bring her to the foot of the Hindoo 
Koosh. We are warned of these consequences in one of the 
books before us. Monsieur Ferrier brings to our knowledge the 
remarkable fact that the Russians are engaged in digging a 
double line of wells from their posts on the north-east coast of 
the Caspian, through the desert which separates them from the 
Aral. Their object, of course, is to facilitate an expedition which 
shall make them masters of Khiva. But he has neglected to 
acquaint us where or how he obtained this information relative 
to a country so distant from the scene of his own travels. 
Neither does he tell us by what means these wells are protected 
from the Kirghis and Kazzaks who roam through those inhos- 
pitable tracts. 

Notwithstanding this “double line of wells,” it is no easy 
matter to convey forty or fifty thousand men through a desert 
waste of three hundred miles from the Russian post of Alexan- 
droosk on the Caspian—where one of the line of wells is said to 
commence—to Khiva. Itis, no doubt, less than the above distance 
to the nearest point of the Aral; but reaching the shores of the 
Aral is not at all equivalent to reaching Khiva. Many dreary 
miles of desert still intervene. Lieutenant Zimmerman, in his 
“Memoir on the Caspian and Aral Seas,” (Madden, 1840,) declares 
that this tract is “wholly without water.” Fertile though the 
oasis of Khiva be, still the sustenance of so large a body, if their 
stay is at all prolonged, will tax its resources. The banks of the 
Oxus are sterile; and though Balkh and the northern base of 
the Hindoo Koosh abound in culture, fifty thousand fighting 
men, with their camp-followers and cattle, cannot remain there 
an indefinite period. They must hasten to cross the Hindoo 
Koosh. They know that on the other side, or rather in the midst 
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of that barrier, a most formidable and exeellent artillery is 
awaiting them, and that they consequently will require to be 
accompanied by an adequate force of the same arm, with its 
overwhelming ammunition. How, then, are they to pass the 
range? Burnes says that between Cabul and the Oxus there are 
six successive passes, and that at the last of these defiles, the 
Kara Kootel—the Black Pass, as it is ominously called—ninety 
five miles must still be traversed before the mountains are cleared. 
This is the road by Bamian, the usual one between Afghanistan 
and Toorkistan. Lieutenant Wood, of the Indian Navy, made a 
journey from Cabul to Pameer, the source of the Oxus. He 
describes the roads over the Hindoo Koosh to be four in num- 
ber, though, according to Baber’s account, they amount to seven. 
To those who apprehend a serious invasion, not merely a diver- 
sion with light troops, through this mountain barrier, we recom- 
mend a perusal of what Sultan Baber says concerning these 
passes, in Erskine’s translation of the royal Memoirs. On 
the 9th of November, the finest season of the year in Central 
Asia, Lieutenant Wood attempted to cross the Parwan Pass, but 
failed, and was driven back after great suffering ; while, on the 
same day, a party of Afghans endeavouring to scale the defile of 
Ghoorbend, was entirely destroyed. Lieutenant Wood finally 
proceeds by Bamian, and, on his return, he crosses the fourth 
pass, or that of Penjshir, which he describes as being the most inac- 
cessible of all the passes to Toorkistan, and is thirteen thousand 
feet high. We all know the nature of the country which awaits 
an enemy after Cabul, anf we know, too, that with such a host 
he must press on or perish; for, as Baber says, “ Kabul is not 
fertile in grain.” 

We think, therefore, that we are justified in the conclusion, 
that serious invasion by the Oxus and the Hindoo Koosh is all but 
impossible. At all events, it is not a point that claims our imme- 
diate attention ; for, though the day must come when Cabul and 
the Hindoo Koosh will be our boundary, we may adjourn, for the 
present, speculation on that point. Candahar is the point on which 
all our thoughts should now be rivetted. We have expended, and 
wisely expended, ahundred millions in protecting our indirect inte- 
rests in Turkey ; shall we hesitate or pause at the outlay of a few 
millions in imparting security to our own dominions? Contrast 
our proceedings with those of Russia. She cares for no expenditure 
where a real object is to be gained: she is ready to march. hun- 
dreds of miles—to the Oxus and Balkh, and to Afghanistan, in 
pursuit of at best a most uncertain result, while we dread to 
advance some two hundred miles to establish ourselves in a 
position from whence we may defy her. Is the reason that 
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England has attained the apathy of old age,—that she has sunk 
into the sear and yellow leaf, while Russia is in the energy and 
ardour of youth ? 

The important question arises how the plans of which we have 
given an outline are to be aecomplished—how we are to establish 
ourselves in Candahar. The chapter of accidents does much in 
the East ; the ever-changing phases of Afghan policy open the door 
to constant opportunity. There seems to be a choice between two 
modes of operation. We might take by the hand the heir of 
Shah Shujaa and place him on the “throne of his ancestors,” 
restricted to Candahar, or at most to include Herat. But this 
course would bring us into collision with the Chief of Cabul, and 
previous experiment of the value of the Seduzye family offers 
no temptation for a renewal of the trial. The other plan is a 
partition of Afghanistan with the ruler of Cabul. The present 
dominions of Dost Mahommed Khan might be augmented by the 
annexation of Herat with the addition of the large tract of 
country which appertained to that principality during the life of 
Yar Mahommed Khan. We might content ourselves with 
Candahar increased by a small portion of territory to the 
west of that city. A guarantee of the Afghan portion of his 
dominions would, probably, reconcile the Chief of Cabul to the 
scheme. We are conscious that a powerful and independent 
native government in Afghanistan ought to be discouraged, but 
we do not consider that the plan of which we have given a sketch, 
is open to the imputation of creating one. 

Our morality may perhaps be impugned for the readiness with 
which we have advocated the overthrow of the independence of 
Candahar. We have devoted some reflection to the subject, and 
have come to the conclusion that the independence of three or 
four hundred thousand Afghans, one of the falsest and most 
treacherous races in existence, is not to be placed in competition 
with the welfare and happiness of one hundred and twenty millions 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans. The English nation is often 
reproached with having conferred no benefit on India, and the 
taunt is frequent that one year after our expulsion from that land, 
no trace would survive of our empire; while, on the other 
hand, we are charged with crushing the native population by 
overwhelming taxation. The English have, certainly, constructed 
no pyramids towering to heaven, no gorgeous temples nor palaces, 
no mighty aqueducts bestriding the plain, no tunnel supporting 
the Ganges, no rival to the Simplon crowning the Himalaya— 
but they have spread peace, and we may add plenty, through the 
land. No whirlwind of Mahrattas scours over hundreds of miles, 
spreading devastation like locusts ; no Pindarrees follow in their 
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track to complete, by unheard-of atrocities, the ruin the others 
left unfinished. The Thug no longer lurks on the highway to 
fling the fatal roomal round the throat of the thoughtless way- 
farer, the ruthless Decoit now seldom haunts the Ganges. From 
Peshawer to Pegu, from Thibet to Comorin, a traveller may 
journey, “ dancing gold upon his palm,” to use an Indian meta- 
phor, and no man shall ask him why or wherefore. We cannot 
point to a golden milestone or an Appian Way, to a Pantheon or 
a Colosseum ; but we can show a population largely increased in 
numbers and in wealth; we can vaunt the abolition of suttee and 
infanticide; the girlish widow no longer mounts the smoking 
pile,—Cal: and Maha Deo have ceased to receive;their prey; the 
Rajpoot father does not send the fatal dose of opium to his infant 
daughter ; and we can boast of the Ganges Canal, planned and 
executed by Sir Proby Cautley, of the Indian artillery, which for 
utility and scientific principles of construction may, it is said, 
challenge comparison with the most renowned contributions to 
the wants of mankind. The tax-gatherer, we are told, is inflexible. 
He must be so. If he were not, could this happy state of things 
be preserved ? 

Invasion destroys all this. Rapine, bloodshed, and anarchy 
take the place of the condition we have described. To prevent 
so direful a catastrophe, we confess to no disinclination to abridge 
Afghan independence ; which independence, however, correctly 
interpreted, means the power of committing unmitigated oppres- 
sion by a few chiefs. To save Hindoostan from invasion and 
its terrible evils, or the risk of them, we would not hesitate to 
bridle the Afghans. But do we count this task an easy one? 
Certainly not. We are conscious of the weight and toil attending 
it, and that after all we may fail in carrying the undertaking to a 
successful issue. It will require a determined will and a firm hand 
to overcome the obstacles and disappointments necessarily to be 
encountered. But a man of such a stamp has every chance of 
success; and we repeat our conviction that success closes almost 
effectually the road to invasion, or to what is perhaps as bad, a 
hostile demonstration in Afghanistan. 

Our first duty, whether to ourselves or to our fellow-subjects 
in the East, is security. We are aware of disorders in the 
finances of India, and that public works absorb the revenue. When 
security has been attained, but not until then, it will become our 
duty to devote our energies to internal improvement. ‘To do so 
before the accomplishment of this object, would be to cast our 
resources to the winds ; for should that direful day ever arrive, 
when an European enemy shall penetrate beyond the Indus, 
our improvements will disappear—our canals, bridges, roads, will 
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vanish. We therefore look with unmixed satisfaction to the 
construction of railways. These true ramparts will condense and 
concentrate our Empire, and bring to a common centre the remoter 
points. We desire to see a railway which shall connect Bombay 
and Kerachee with Shikarpoor, and finally with Peshawer, though 
not perhaps in a direct line. When this is accomplished, and 
when we are in paramount strength in Candahar, with “ legiti- 
mate influence”’—to make use of Russian phraseology—in Herat 
—an influence which shall at all events effectually deprive any one 
else of the least chance of anticipating us in that land of Canaan, 
flowing with milk and honey, we may then consider ourselves 
almost invulnerable against external aggression. The day cannot 
be distant when troops and stores for at least the western and 
north-western portion of India will be transferred to their desti- 
nation either by the Red Sea or by the Euphrates. Hence our 
anxiety for the railway communication pointed out. 

Before concluding our observations, the journey of M. Ferrier 
clams from us some farther remarks. ‘This gentleman was 
formerly in a regiment of dragoons at Algiers, from whence he 
transferred himself to the service of the Shah. This not proving 
to his taste, he undertook, with slender means we apprehend, 
to explore the East, intending to join finally a “free company,” 
like some of his countrymen of yore; forgetting that the only 
company now surviving has swallowed up all the others. He 
reaches Herat, and soon after proceeds by Meimena, Shib- 
berghan, and Balkh, to the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, not far 
from Bamian. Here he is forced, by the disturbed state of the 
country and the refusal of his guides to accompany him on his 
dangerous career, to retrace his steps. Monsieur Ferrier now 
traverses a route hitherto unexplored, as far as we know, by 
European foot, through the heart of the Paropamisus, or moun- 
tainous tract separating Herat from Cabul, among wild tribes of 
various races, Hazarehs, Jemshidis, Firoozkoohis, Moghuls, &c., 
and returns by a circuitous route to Herat. Not intimidated 
by the mishaps he had undergone, Monsieur Ferrier again makes 
an effort to reach India. He quits Herat, and after many adven- 
tures reaches Candahar. Here he suffers ill-treatment, and is 
forced by the chief to return to Herat. On his passage thither 
he forms a scheme to penetrate to India by Siestan, fails in 
the attempt, after crossing the Helmend, and forms a slight 
acquaintance with the delectable desert of that sterile region. 
He travels towards the west by the banks of that river so little 
known to fame, and finds some compensation for his disappoint- 
ments in the examination of the lake of Siestan, which he almost 
completely circumambulates. Finally, he reaches Herat, and re- 
turns to Tehran. Great credit is due to the adventurous spirit which 
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led M. Ferrier, alone and unfriended, to explore these perilous 
countries; and we trust the bold traveller will receive all the honour 
and recompence in the power of the Geographical Society to be- 
stow. His remarkable adventures and hair-breadth escapes do, we 
confess, sometimes excite our surprise, as does the mysterious 
facility with which he passes unscathed through the midst of the 
wildest tribes. He is the widow's cruse in his own person. He 
is plundered either by violence or artifice more than once, and 
yet without any apparent means of replenishment, he comes 
forth afresh to be again the victim of rapacity. But we must 
not scan too nicely the seeming exaggeration into which the 
vivacity of the Celtic imagination sometimes leads our neighbours 
when recounting their own exploits. The journey was a daring 
one, and could be performed only by a man of high courage. 
M. Ferrier is evidently possessed of considerable knowledge of 
the subjects he-treats of, one of which is the invasion of India. 
If we were to rely on his assertions only, the question of the 
feasibility or otherwise of that mooted point is already decided. 
According to him, we are at this moment in considerable danger. 
He repeatedly assumes invasion to be practicable, “very prac- 
ticable ;” nay, he actually goes the length of saying that the 
march from Herat to Candahar would be “merely a military 
promenade,” and that it would ‘be difficult for the English to 
avert the danger of' “so easy a march,” if they remained behind 
the Indus. Again, we are told that the “ Russo-Persian invading 
army might always march through plains in which they would 
find water, food, and fuel.” The invasion he admits to be a 
serious undertaking ; but, according to his view, the difficulties 
are greater from the character of the people of the countries to 
be traversed, than from their poverty of resources. On _ the 
other hand, if our judgment of the feasibility of invasion is to 
be formed upon M. Ferrier’s facts, we should be forced to 
pronounce it impracticable. In spite of the abundant supplies 
of “‘ food, water, and fuel” of which he invites an invading army 
to partake during its “‘ promenade” from Herat to Candahar, he 
tells us that he was near perishing from heat and thirst and the 
Sam wind. He informs us that between these two places “ there 
ure one hundred and twenty parasangs of steppe,” in which “ there 
are three months’ rain and nine months’ drought.” We are assured 
by this bold dragoon, that a traveller ‘‘ might die of hunger in these 
steppes if he did not take provisions for the whole journey. In many 
places, he must carry water to the next stage. Without this pre- 
caution, one would infallibly die of thirst in these burning regions.” 
After due allowance for the discordance we have quoted in the 
testimony of M. Ferrier, who, however, it must be noted, 
travelled in the month of July, the tract between Herat and 
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Candahar does in reality present greater obstacles than would be 
encountered between the former city and Astrabad. In the 
height of summer a want of water prevails which does not exist 
at other seasons. His evidence, as we have last. quoted it, con- 
firms our argument of the invulnerability of India if an invading 
army, arriving weak and exhausted at Candahar, finds there a 
bulwark prepared to withstand its further progress. We have not 
space to dwell on details, but it seems nearly self-evident that unless 
we are in possession of the city, and thus anticipate all rivals, it is 
perfectly practicable foran invader to make a lodgment in Candahar. 
A demonstration even to this extent alone, admitting it fell short 
of invasion, would inflict on us enormous injury, for we should be 
obliged to undergo all the expense of preparation for repelling a 
demonstration that would be necessary, should it reach the pro- 
portions of an attack on India itself. The prevention of an 
aggression of this nature is therefore worthy of all our care, and 
we conceive it is to be effected by establishing ourselves once and 
for ever at Candahar. Our present line of defence on the Indus 
is many hundred of miles in length, leaving to an enemy a choice 
in the point of attack. By being entrenched at Candahar, we 
deprive him of this option, and force him to a contest on ground 
selected by ourselves. The Indus is the base, of which Peshawer 
and Shikarpoor are the extremities. Candahar is the apex of 
the triangle, and the attack of the enemy is thus confined 
to this single point. It seems almost impossible for an enemy 
to undertake with success the investment of Herat, and afterwards 
to march over the intervening four hundred miles to Candahar, 
laid waste by us in the manner deseribed, and then to undertake 
another siege at that city. 

Monsieur Ferrier displays intimate knowledge of the history of 
the countries he describes, and of the adjoining parts of India. 
But he betrays considerable ignorance of the means in our power 
to oppose an invader. The native army, he affirms, would dis- 
perse at the “ first discharge.” He forgets how often the Sepoys 
have fought and been victorious over his own countrymen ; he is 
ignorant that in the late war with the Sikhs, they reaped their 
full share of the laurels that were won. We believe we may lay 
it down as an axiom that the officers of the Indian army are ever 
ready to meet an invading army, be it Russian or French, with an 
equal force composed one-half of Englishmen and the rémainder 
of native troops. Moreover, we can assure him that of the 
thirty thousand men with which he proposes to subvert our power, 
not a man will cross the Indus or leave Afghanistan, should we 
be established in Candahar. Herein would lie our strength; a 
small invading force would be destroyed by us, and a large one 


would be destroyed by famine. 
02 
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We perceive, with satisfaction, that since the foregoing remarks 
were written, her Majesty’s Government has adopted the resolu 
tion of rescuing Herat at whatever cost from the hands of the 
Persians. An expedition on a large scale, destined for the Persian 
Gulf, is preparing at Bombay. Its reported magnitude indicates 
a design to penetrate into the interior of Persia; and that such 
is the intention, if necessary, we learn from some remarks con- 
tained in a journal supposed to enjoy official confidence. 
Although we admit that any extremity or any risk is preferable 
to allowing the retention of Herat by Persia, we confess we enter- 
tain strong doubts of the wisdom of this plan of operations. In 
the first place, a general break-up of the monarchy would be an 
imminent consequence of our advance into the interior. In the 
scramble, we may calculate to a certainty on Russia helping 
herself to the lion’s share. Persia owes her a debt, and Russia 
will secure a “ material guarantee.” Farewell then to Azerbijan, 
to Mazanderan, to Gilan, if not to more. Next, the difficulty 
is great, though far from insuperable—the expense enormous. 
Most men have hitherto doubted the possibility of the march of 
an army from Astrabad to Herat, which is less than the distance 
between Bushire and Tehran, even in conjunction and with the 
aid of Persia. We may conceive then what the obstructions 
would be when the march would be performed in face of an 
enemy, through a country far more difficult to penetrate than 
that which intervenes between Astrabad and Herat. We do not 
deny that the expedition would be of much easier execution if 
conducted from Bagdad and Kermanshah. But this draws 
Turkey into the field, the effect of which would, in all probability, 
be to bring forward other powers either in hostile array or in the 
shape of armed mediators. We will concede, however, that we 
have reached Tehran, and that the monarchy survives the shock 
of our presence in the capital. After immense sacrifices, what 
shall we then obtain?—that which was obtained four years ago 
by our minister of that day by diplomatic demonstrations— 
we mean the evacuation of Herat, with, doubtless, some further 
positive engagements binding Persia not to occupy that city on 
any pretext whatever, or to interfere in the affairs of the princi- 
pality. The Shah’s Government will also be, probably, required 
to transfer the island of Karrack to the British Crown. And 
then we return to India. 

We confess we do not relish the idea of so overwhelming an 
outlay as an expedition to the interior of Persia involves, when 
followed by so barren a result. We would renounce that design 
altogether, and confine our operations in the Persian Gulf to an 
expedition which should place us in possession of Karrack, 
Bushire, the important post of Mohemmera on the Shat ul Arab, 
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and continue the demonstration up the navigable river Karoon. 
The serious and effectual expedition we should desire to see 
made from Sinde towards and beyond Candahar, in conjunc- 
tion with Dost Mahommed Khan, and to Herat if necessary. 
The cost of such an attempt would in all likelihood not exceed 
that of a march from Bushire to Tehran. If our expenditure is 
to be lavish, and if our risk is to be considerable, let us at all 
events have some compensation in return. This is the oppor- 
tunity for regaining Candahar. A guarantee of his Afghan 
dominions, the long-sought wish of Dost Mahommed Khan, and 
a gift of Herat, would, we reiterate, hardly fail to induce that 
veteran chief to enter into our terms. We earnestly deprecate the 
union of the three chiefships of Cabul, Candahar, and Herat, which 
composed the former kingdom of Afghanistan, into one monarchy. 
Our signal failure in Persia ought to cure us of our fantastic 
hopes of raising up a rampart to India through the means of 
powerful Asiatic neighbours. At best it is a most hazardous 
experiment, for no one can tell whether it is the enemy or our 
selves who would receive their aid. Let us trust to our own 
right arms, and to no others. Above all, let us not trust to 
faithless Afghans, or exalt them to a position from which they can 
do us damage. Instead of a powerful Afghan monarchy, better 
far would it be for Great Britain to see Afghanistan a desert. 
Whatever course the Government may decide on, whether to 
make Afghanistan the advanced post of India, or to continue to 
abandon that country to its own devices, we trust our rulers will 
not forget that Russia has in a measure warned us to prepare for 
another combat. She has warned us through her military rail- 
roads, through her pretended steam commercial fleet in the Black 
Sea; she has warned us that “Elle se recueille.” 

After the foregoing pages were written, a pamphlet, entitled 
“Our North Western Frontier,”* and reported to have been written 
in India, was brought to our knowledge. Its perusal will be 
advantageous to those who rule the destinies of India, and Whose 
duty it is to preserve that dependency of the Crown safe from 
aggression. With some immaterial errors of fact, we were struck 
with the remarkable coincidence in the opinions of the writer with 
those expressed in this article on the principal point at issue ; 
that is, on the necessity of carrying beyond the Indus our line of 
defence. Like ourselves, the author of this pamphlet has for 
aim to admonish the public to take warning in time, to prepare 
before the peril is at our threshold. This he has done with 
intelligence and a knowledge of the subject. With preparation 
we are safe; but if we allow ourselves to be taken slumbering in 
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We perceive, with satisfaction, that since the foregoing remarks 
were written, her Majesty's Government has adopted the resolu 
tion of rescuing Herat at whatever cost from the hands of the 
Persians. An expedition on a large scale, destined for the Persian 
Gulf, is preparing at Bombay. Its reported magnitude indicates 
a design to penetrate into the interior of Persia; and that such 
is the intention, if necessary, we learn from some remarks con- 
tained in a journal supposed to enjoy official confidence, 
Although we admit that any extremity or any risk is preferable 
to allowing the retention of Herat by Persia, we confess we enter- 
tain strong doubts of the wisdom of this plan of operations. In 
the first place, a general break-up of the monarchy would be an 
imminent consequence of our advance into the interior. In the 
scramble, we may calculate to a certainty on Russia helping 
herself to the lion’s share. Persia owes her a debt, and Russia 
will secure a “ material guarantee.” Farewell then to Azerbijan, 
to Mazanderan, to Gilan, if not to more. Next, the difficulty 
is great, though far from insuperable—the expense enormous. 
Most men have hitherto doubted the possibility of the march of 
an army from Astrabad to Herat, which is less than the distance 
between Bushire and Tehran, even in conjunction and with the 
aid of Persia. We may conceive then what the obstructions 
would be when the march would be performed in face of an 
enemy, through a country far more difficult to penetrate than 
that which intervenes between Astrabad and Herat. We do not 
deny that the expedition would be of much easier execution if 
conducted from Bagdad and Kermanshah. But this draws 
Turkey into the field, the effect of which would, in all probability, 
be to bring forward other powers either in hostile array or in the 
shape of armed mediators. We will concede, however, that we 
have reached Tehran, and that the monarchy survives the shock 
of our presence in the capital. After immense sacrifices, what 
shall we then obtain?—that which was obtained four years ago 
by our minister of that day by diplomatic demonstrations— 
we mean the evacuation of Herat, with, doubtless, some further 
positive engagements binding Persia not to occupy that city on 
any pretext whatever, or to interfere in the affairs of the princi- 
pality. The Shah’s Government will also be, probably, required 
to transfer the island of Karrack to the British Crown. And 
then we return to India. 

We confess we do not relish the idea of so overwhelming an 
outlay as an expedition to the interior of Persia involves, when 
followed by so barren a result. We would renounce that design 
altogether, and confine our operations in the Persian Gulf to an 
expedition which should place us in possession of Karrack, 
Bushire, the important post of Mohemmera on the Shat ul Arab, 
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and continue the demonstration up the navigable river Karoon. 
The serious and effectual expedition we should desire to see 
made from Sinde towards and beyond Candahar, in conjunc- 
tion with Dost Mahommed Khan, and to Herat if necessary. 
The cost of such an attempt would in all likelihood not exceed 
that of a march from Bushire to Tehran. If our expenditure is 
to be lavish, and if our risk is to be considerable, let us at all 
events have some compensation in return. This is the oppor- 
tunity for regaining Candahar. A guarantee of his Afghan 
dominions, the long-sought wish of Dost Mahommed Khan, and 
a gift of Herat, would, we reiterate, hardly fail to induce that 
veteran chief to enter into our terms. We earnestly deprecate the 
union of the three chiefships of Cabul, Candahar, and Herat, which 
composed the former kingdom of Afghanistan, into one monarchy. 
Our signal failure in Persia ought to cure us of our fantastic 
hopes of raising up a rampart to India through the means of 
powerful Asiatic neighbours. At best it is a most hazardous 
experiment, for no one can tell whether it is the enemy or our 
selves who would receive their aid. Let us trust to our own 
right arms, and to no others. Above all, let us not trust to 
faithless Afghans, or exalt them to a position from which they can 
do us damage. Instead of a powerful Afghan monarchy, better 
far would it be for Great Britain to see Afghanistan a desert. 
Whatever course the Government may decide on, whether to 
make Afghanistan the advanced post of India, or to continue to 
abandon that country to its own devices, we trust our rulers will 
not forget that Russia has in a measure warned us to prepare for 
another combat. She has warned us through her military rail- 
roads, through her pretended steam commercial fleet in the Black 
Sea; she has warned us that “ Elle se recueille.” 

After the foregoing pages were written, a pamphlet, entitled 
“Our North Western Frontier,”* and reported to have been written 
in India, was brought to our knowledge. Its perusal will be 
advantageous to those who rule the destinies of India, and Whese 
duty it is to preserve that dependency of the Crown safe from 
aggression. With some immaterial errors of fact, we were struck 
with the remarkable coincidence in the opinions of the writer with 
those expressed in this article on the principal point at issue ; 
that is, on the necessity of carrying beyond the Indus our line of 
defence. Like ourselves, the author of this pamphlet has for 
aim to admonish the public to take warning in time, to prepare 
before the peril is at our threshold. This he has done with 
intelligence and a knowledge of the subject. With preparation 
we are safe; but if we allow ourselves to be taken slumbering in 
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false security—if we permit a repetition of the disorganization, 
ignorance, and incapacity which distinguished the late war, espe- 
cially at its commencement—who can answer for the result ? or, 
more truly, the result is inevitable. 


Art. VII.—Boitinc WATER. 


1/7 live, and move,.and have our being at the bottom of an 

atmospheric: ocean whose lower strata are pressed upon by 
all above them. Unlike the waters of the common sea, the 
atmosphere yields considerably to this superincumbent pressure. 
It shrinks like a compressed spring, and like it, exercises an 
elastic force proportioned to the weight which it has to bear. A 
pillar of air, with a base of one square inch resting upon the sur- 
face of the sea, and reaching to the top of the atmosphere, weighs 
in round numbers fifteen pounds ; and this therefore is the pres- 
sure exerted by the atmosphere on each square inch of the sea’s 
surface. It varies within narrow limits, according as the pressure 
is that of the warm, light air of the south, or of the cool, dense air 
of the north: in the former case the barometer falls, in the latter 
it rises. We have heard an intelligent youth ask the following 
question : “Suppose a room containing people to be shut up, 
and every chink and cranny closed, so that all communication 
shall be cut away between the air within and that without. 
Here, although the ceiling and walls interpose to shield the 
people in the room from the pressure of the atmosphere, still 
each of them bears the same pressure as a person outside the 
room; and a barometric column will stand as high within the 
room as without it. What is the reason?” The reason is, that 
the air within the room possesses the full elastic force which the 
pressure of the atmosphere can give to it; the spring was com- 
pressed before the room.was closed, and its power of lifting the 
barometric column is therefore the same as that of the free 
atmosphere. 

. A vessel of water, with its surface exposed, yields up vapour 
at all temperatures, and the water will finally disappear; but 
the elastic force of this vapour will depend on the temperature 
at which it is generated, being greater the higher the temperature. 
If the heat be sufficient to boil the water, bubbles rise and some- 
times float for a considerable time upon the surface. Let us con- 
sider the case of such a bubble, whose area is one square inch. 
The fragile thing bears the atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds. 
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Why, then, does not the film burst? Simply because the elastic 
force of the steam within.the bubbleiis.exactly equal to the elastic 
force of the air without it; so that the film is in reality placed 
between two gaseous cushions, which press upon it equally, in 
opposite directions, and therefore neutralize each other. Until 
the water is hot enough to produce steam of this tension, it can- 
not boil; the tendency to ebullition is-subdued by the atmospheric 
pressure. Under the full atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds 
per square inch, water boils at.a temperature of 212° Fahr.; and 
hence steam generated at this temperature is said to have an 
elastic force equal to one atmosphere. But if a portion of the 
atmospheric pressure be removed, water will boil before it reaches 
212°. Take the case ofa bubble floating on the surface of water 
at the top of a mountain. We have seen that the existence of 
the thin film which constitutes the .bubble, depends on the pres- 
sure against it from within being the same as the pressure upon 
it from without. But the pressure without the bubble on the 
summit of the mountain is less than at the surface of the sea; and 
hence the elastic force of the steam:must be less in the former 
position than in the latter. This is the case; and to produce 
this feebly elastic steam less heat is required ; or, in other words, 
the boiling point of water on the mountain is lower than at the sea 
level. At 18,000 feet, on Donkia mountain,'in the Himalaya, Dr. 
Hooker found that water boiled at 180°; so that tea, soup, and choco- 
, late, which require to be made with water of nearly a temperature 
of 212°F., would be of very inferior qualityin this mountain region. 
It is not, however, necessary to ascend a mountain to satisfy our- 
selves that the boiling point sinks as the atmospheric pressure 1s 
diminished. If.water at 180° be placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and the air be removed until the pressure becomes as 
low as it is on Donkia, the water will boil. It is not even 
necessary to heat the more volatile liquids to produce this effect. 
A beaker of aleohol, placed under the receiver of an air-pump, at 
the ordinary temperature of our climate, will boil violently when 
the receiver is sufficiently exhausted. Reversing the conditions, 
we can, by increasing the pressure upon its surface, enable water 
to attain a far higher temperature than 212° without boiling. 
Thus, as is natural to expect, an-external force which resists the 
tendency of heat to tear asunder the particles of a liquid, and 
convert it into vapour, elevates the boiling point of the liquid. 
The boiling point depends also on the nature of the vessel in 
which the liquid is placed. Anything that resists the separation 
of the particles, produces the same effect as an increase of ex- 
ternal pressure. Water adheres to certain surfaces much more 
strongly than to others; thus, it clings to glass more tenaciously 
than to metal ; so that, to make water boil in a glass vessel, requires 
more heat than is necessary if it be contained in a metallic vessel. 
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In boiling their solutions in glass vessels, chemists have 
to be very careful, for the adhesion between glass and liquid is 
overcome by jerks; instead of the amicable ebullition exhibited 
in a metallic vessel, the solution boils by starts; and this in 
sometimes so energetic a manner, as to project the solution 
quite out of the glass vessel. But the most remarkable influ- 
ence upon the boiling point of water is exercised by the air 
which it holds in solution. When water is exposed to air, a 
certain amount of the latter is absorbed by the liquid, the magni- 
tude of the absorption being proportional to the pressure exerted 
by the air on the surface of the liquid. It is extremely difficult 
to expel this air, but it may be done by continued boiling. Ima- 
gine a glass tube, which has been exhausted by the air-pump, to 
be half filled with water which has been purged of its air by 
boiling, and hermetically closed at both ends. This water adheres 
so closely to the sides of the tube, that when the latter is turned 
upside down, the liquid will not fall downwards, but will cling to 
the upper portion of the tube. This experiment shows that 
the adhesion between the liquid and the glass is enormously 
increased by the expulsion of the air, for no such effect could be 
produced with ordinary water; but it also teaches us that the 
cohesion among the particles of the liquid itself is very great; 
for there is nothing to prevent the central portion of the liquid 
column from detaching itself from the portion in contact with the 
tube, except the cohesion between the liquid particles themselves. 
Now here we have a force which tends to resist the separation of 
the particles ; how will it affect the boiling point of the liquid? 
Most remarkably. Water thus purged of its air may be heated 
to a temperature of 275° Fahr. without boiling; and when it 
does boil, it is not with the gentle ebullition of ordinary water. 
The particles snap suddenly asunder like a broken spring, and 
ebullition is converted into explosion. 

It is possible that this property of water may sometimes act dis- 
astrously in the case of steam-boilers. For if the water in a boiler 
be deprived of its air by long boiling, it may assume the con- 
dition described, and become heated to a degree far beyond that 
which corresponds to the pressure upon its surface, as indicated 
by the gauge. Explosions very often occur at the precise moment 
when the engineer turns on the steam; an act which would be 
calculated to rupture the cohesion of a mass of water in the state 
‘referred to, and to cause it instantly to apply its excess of heat 
to the generation of steam of enormous tension. No man prac- 
tically acquainted with experimental investigation, and the 
numberless chances that arise to modify and defeat the most 
probable conjectures, will be inclined to express himself dog- 
matically upon the point in question. But one thing is certain, 
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that we ought to know whether this cause, or the other causes 
with which conjecture alone now deals, can practically affect the 
question of boiler-explosions. We know nothing; but we ought 
to know a great deal, for the whole subject is clearly within the 
range of experimental investigation. Instead of being reduced 
to vague surmises, certain experimental results ought to be 
before us as the basis on which to found a rational opinion. 
But such results are wanting, not on account of the insuperable 
difficulty of the subject, but simply because there is no person 
with sufficient cash, leisure, ability and inclination to undertake 
the investigation. 

We now turn to the examination of another interesting point 

‘connected with the boiling of water. To a person unacquainted 
with the facts of the case, nothing can appear more manifestly 
true than the statement that the hotter a vessel is into which 
water is poured, the sooner the liquid will boil. But this state- 
ment is diametrically opposed to fact. Let a silver basin be 
heated to redness, and let a small quantity of water be poured 
into it. The water, instead of flashing into steam, as might be 
expected, will gather itself into a globule, and roll upon the hot 
surface as a drop of mercury upon a table, or as a rain-drop upon 
a cabbage-leaf. The liquid is in a state of incessant motion: 
sometimes it elongates itself into an oval in one direction ; then, 
drawing itself up, it becomes elongated in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the former; and these changes take place so rapidly 
that a star-shaped figure is often the result. Sometimes rosettes 
of surpassing beauty are thus formed. While the drop is in this 
spheroidal condition, as it is called, let the lamp which heats it 
be withdrawn ; the basin graduaily cools, and after a short time 
the drop loses its spheroidal shape, spreads out on the surface of 
the basin, and is instantaneously thrown into violent ebullition. 
Throughout the Continent, this is known as the experiment 
of Leidenfrost, who described the phenomenon in a work 
published towards the close of the last century. 

Water is not the only liquid which is capable of exhibiting this 
effect: it is obtained more easily with alcohol, and still more 
easily with ether. In fact, the more volatile the liquid, the 
more readily it assumes the spheroidal condition. In the place 
of a metallic basin, water near its boiling point may be made 
use of to support a drop of ether. Instead of mixing with the 
hot water, the ether gathers itself up into a globule, and rolls 
about upon the surface of the other liquid. 

With regard to the cause of this singular phenomenon, 
differences of opinion still exist among men of science; but 
we imagine, that those who have studied it aright will be 
found to be tolerably unanimous. M. Boutigny propounded a 
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theory which had no scientific basis, and therefore never made a 

convert. M. Buff considers the action to be precisely the same as 

that exhibited by a drop of mercury ; that the heating of the metal 

establishes the same relation between it and a drop of water as 

that which ordinarily exists between mercury and .a surface of 

glass or porcelain. The very appearance of the drop on the 

heated surface suggests the idea that the liquid and metal are 

not in contact with each other; such a breach of contact, however, 

has. been denied, and to.determine this point, Poggendorff devised 
the following ingenious experiment :— 

Let a b be a section of the basin, 

d that of the drop; into d let a 

platinum wire descend, which is 

united with the negative pole, p, of 

a small galvanic battery ; a second 

platinum wire, m n, communicates 

with the positive pole of the 

battery, and is placed in contact 

with the metallic basin, a b. Into 

the circuit thus formed is intro- 

duced a galvanometer, g,consisting 

of a magnetic needle, which swings 

freely within a coil of covered 

‘, copper wire: the passage of an 

..| electric current through the coil 

being, as is well known, rendered 

manifest by the deflection of the needle. Let.the drop, d, be 

rendered a good conductor of electricity, by slightly acidulating 

it; if it were.in contact with the basin, the circuit would at no 

place be interrupted ; the.current would pass without hindrance 

from m to the basin, thence through the drop.to the platinum 

wire, c d, and thence through the galvanometer to the other pole 

of the battery. In its passage it would deflect the needle of the 

galvanometer, and thus give evidence of its presence. It is, 

however, found that when the basin is heated, and the drop has 

assumed the spheroidal state, no current passes.; and this cer- 

tainly indicates the existence of an interval which interrupts the 

circuit between the basin and the drop. Let the lamp which heats 

the basin be.now removed; after. time the drop sinks, comes into 

contact with the basin, and at that instant the needle of the 

galvanometer flies aside, thus demonstrating the passage of the 

current. 

This experiment, however, beautiful as itis, has not been deemed 
quite convincing: it has still been doubted whether an interval 
really exists between the liquid and the heated surface ; and as 
ocular demonstration appeared to be the only one calculated to 
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remove scepticism, an experiment which furnishes this has been 
devised. A silver basin is turned upside down, and its convex 
surface feebly indented, so as to enable it to supportadrop. Placed 
above a lamp, the basin is rendered red-hot, anda drop of opaque 
ink, into which a little alcohol has been introduced, is placed 
upon the basin. Behind the latter is stretched a fine platinum 
wire, brought to a state of incandescenee ‘by sending a current 
of electricity through it. When the eye of the observer is 
brought to a level with the bottom of the drop, the glowing 
platinum wire will be distinctly seen through the interval be- 
tween the ink and the basin. Drops, fully half an inch in 
diameter, have been examined in this way; and it has been 
found that at no point do they touch the surface of the red-hot 
metal. 

This experiment leaves no doubt upon the mind that an 
interval exists between the spheroidal drop and the heated surface ; 
to what, then, is this interval due? At an early period of railway 
history it was proposed by that original genius, George Stephenson, 
to substitute for ordinary steel springs, in the case of locomotives, 
springs of elastic steam. It was proposed to convey the steam 
into cylinders, in which pistons should move steam-tight ; these 
pistons, supported by the steam beneath them, were to bear the 
weight of the locomotive. Now, what the great engineer pro- 
posed for the locomotive, the spheroidal drop effects for itself— 
itis borne upon a cushion of its own steam. Thesurface must be 
hot enough to generate steam of sufficient tension to lift the drop. 
The body which bears the drop must be of such a nature.as to 
yield up readily a supply of heat; for the drop evaporates and 
becomes gradually smaller, and to make good the: heat absorbed by 
the vapour, the substance on which the drop rests must yield 
heat freely—in other words, it must be a good conductor of heat. 
This is why a silver basin was recommended for the experiment, 
for silver stands at the head of conductors. Again, a cushion of 
vapour being required, the liquid must be of such a nature as to 
furnish this. Hence it is that the most volatile liquids—those 
which are most readily converted into vapour—show the phe- 
nomenon most readily. It is to the escape of steam in regular 
pulses from beneath the drop that the beautiful figures which it 
sometimes exhibits are to be referred. By using a very flat basin, 
over which the spheroidal drop spreads itself widely, we render it 
difficult for the vapour to escape from the eentre to the edges of 
the drop; and this resistance may be inereased till the vapour 
finds it easier to break in bubbles through the middle of the 
drop than to escape laterally. 

_ All the facts are in perfect harmony with the explanation, that 
it is the development and incessant renewal of a steam spring 
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at the lower surface of the drop which keeps the liquid from 
contact with the metal, and shields it from the communication 
of heat by contact. Owing to this, indeed, the liquid in the 
spheroidal condition never reaches its boiling temperature. If 
you plunge a thermometer into a spheroid of water in a red-hot 
vessel, its temperature will be found to be some degrees under 212°. 
When the lamp is withdrawn and the basin cools, the tension of 
the steam underneath the drop becomes gradually feebler. The 
spring loses its force, the drop sinks, and finally comes in contact 
with the metal. Heat is then suddenly imparted to the liquid, 
which immediately bursts into ebullition. 

It is a common experiment, and one which may be made in 
any smithy, to rub the tongue against a bar of white-hot iron. 
The tenderest lady who chances to read this article may make 
the experiment with perfect impunity, provided the bar be 
sufficiently heated. In this case, the layer of vapour de- 
veloped between the hot metal and the moist tongue, effec- 
tually shields the latter from harm. And this brings us to 
those remarkable experiments, the performance of which, by 
M. Boutigny, excited so much interest a few years ago. At 
the meeting of the British Association at Ipswich, in 1851, many 
of the visitors had an opportunity of seeing M. Boutigny pass 
his hand through a stream of molten iron. Previous to doing 
so, the experimenter dipped his hand in a bucket of water. He 
afterwards scooped, with his fingers, the liquid metal out of a 
crucible, and scattered its drops around like those of water. A 
similar experiment may be made with molten lead, care being 
taken to skim the oxide from the surface, and render it clean. The 
fingers, moistened by water, or by liquid ammonia, may be dipped 
into the lead with impunity. Here, also, the hotter the metal, 
the less will be the danger. Pondering upon these results, the 
miraculous disappears from the following experiment, made by a 
holy man of antiquity. In the year 241, Sapor gave orders to 
his wise men to do all in their power to convert certain of his 
subjects who had backslidden from the faith of their ancestors. 
To effect this, one of the priests of the dominant sect, Abdurabad 
Mabrasphaud by name, offered to submit to what he called the 
fiery ordeal. He proposed that a quantity of molten copper 
should be poured over his body, on condition that, if he remained 
uninjured, the dissidents should return to their ancient belief. 
.This was agreed to; and eighteen pounds of the molten metal 
were poured over his naked body. He escaped unharmed, and 
the heretics were all converted. 

It has been stated that the water in the red-hot metallic 
capsule does not reach its boiling point: the existence of an 
intensely cold liquid in such a vessel is also possible. It is well 
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known that carbonic acid gas can be rendered liquid by great 
pressure. Itis needless to observe that this gas is one of the 
products of respiration ; that its escape causes the effervescence 
of champagne and soda-water; and that if marble, or chalk, 
which is a carbonate of lime, be acted upon by sulphuric or any 
other acid, this gas is liberated in abundance. The liquid car- 
bonic acid is preserved in strong iron bottles, which are closed 
by perfectly-fitting taps. When one of these is opened, the sub- 
stance being relieved from the pressure which held it in the 
liquid condition, flashes into gas—but not all of it. It is well 
known that a body, in passing from the liquid to the gaseous 
condition, absorbs an enormous quantity of heat. So great is 
the amount of heat absorbed in the case now before us, and so 
intense is the cold produced by this absorption, that a great 
portion of the carbonic acid is actually frozen, and may be col- 
lected as a pure white snow. 

Not only does a body in passing from the liquid to the gaseous 
condition absorb a large amount of heat; in passing from the 
solid to the liquid state, a similar absorption, and a corresponding 
production of cold, takes place. If the solid carbonic acid ob- 
tained in the manner above described, be mixed with ether, the 
solid melts, and the cold produced is the most intense known to 
man. Fahrenheit thought that the lowest temperature possible 
was at 32° below the freezing point of water, and hence chose 
this point as the zero of his scale; but with a mixture of car- 
bonic acid and ether, Thilorier obtained a temperature 152° below 
the freezing point of water, and Mitchell one 178° below the 
same point. 

If a quantity of the mixture be placed in a red-hot metallic 
crucible; the elastic force of the ether-vapour shields the sub- 
stance from contact with the vessel; the heat imparted by the 
latter is absorbed by the vapour, and the mixture remains 
intensely cold. If a spoon containing water be plunged into the 
mixture, the water is instantly converted into ice. If a quantity 
of mercury be placed in a copper ladle, and immersed in the 
mixture, it also is frozen; and the mercury thus solidified, may 
be bent backwards and forwards, and cut with a knife like cheese. 
The carbonic acid itself furnishes us with an example of a solid 
in the spheroidal condition. As fast as it can supply itself with 
the necessary heat from surrounding bodies, it is converted into 
gas. If placed upon any smooth surface, it slides about upon it 
without apparent friction, the sliding being due to the fact that 
it is lubricated by its own vapour. It may be held in the hand, 
or even placed in the mouth (care being taken not to inspire 
while it is there), and no painful sensation of cold is felt. Were 
the hand and tongue, however, not shielded by the vapour, the 
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carbonic acid would be almost as destructive as a red-hot metal. 
When squeezed into contact with the skin, it burns it severely, 
The freezing of water, and even of mercury, in red-hot vessels, 
may also be effected by liquid sulphurous. acid; but the cold 
thus produced. is not at. all so intense as that obtained in the 
manner above described. 

While engaged on the present article, an anecdote ofa reputed 
miracle reached us, which in all probability is to be referred to 
the scientific principles just described: Some years ago, a mis- 
sionary in one of the South Sea islands was visited by some of the 
native chiefs, who came to inform him that a priest of a rival sect 
in the neighbourhood, had, in their presence, converted water 
into ice in a red-hot. vessel, and had referred to the fact as an 
evidence of his divine mission. The missionary was asked if he 
could do the like, and was obliged to confess his inability. He 
wrote home, however, and obtained the necessary instructions 
for the performance of the experiment; but whether he succeeded 
in neutralizing the power of his rival, we have not yet been 
informed. 

Before quitting: the subject of the spheroidal condition of 
water, a word is perhaps necessary on the part it may play in 
practical life. The following experiment: is easily made :—Take 
a small flask of thin sheet copper, with a horizontal handle 
attached to its neck; let the bottom of the flask be heated over 
a spirit-lamp, and while in this state let a little water (hot water 
is best) be poured into it. The liquid will assume the spheroidal 
form. Let the flask be corked, and the lamp withdrawn: for a 
short time all remains quiescent; finally, the water within the 
flask touches the hot metal, steam is suddenly generated, and 
the cork is propelled violently upwards. It is usual to pass 
through the cork a fine glass tube, to permit the small portion of 
vapour generated while the liquid is in the spheroidal condition 
to escape. Now, it is strongly asserted by some, and indeed the 
opinion is entertained by men eminent in science, that the force 
which produces the expulsion of the cork, often comes into play 
on a grand scale in the explosion of boilers. But here, as in 
the case previously referred to, we are left entirely to conjecture. 
We could patiently submit to this, if it were inevitable; but this 
is not the case. There is every probability that by a course of 
suitable experiments, this momentous problem might be 
thoroughly dissected ; but such experiments have never yet been 
made. The Government Inspector hands in his annual state- 
ment: of boiler explosions and the associated loss of life and 
limb; but as yet no effort has been made to determine prac- 
tically the conditions under which such explosions occur; 
which nevertheless, is the first essential step towards an in- 
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telligent application of the resources of science in averting such 
catastrophes. 

Another subject which ranges itself under the title of this 
article is that of the boiling springs of Iceland. “The Great 
Geiser” is the largest of these sprmgs. It consists of a tube 
seventy feet deep and ten in diameter, which expands at its 
summit into a basin measuring fifty-two feet across from north to 
south, and sixty feet from east to west. Both the tube and the 
basin are lined with a smooth coating‘of silica, so hard as to bear 
the blows of a hammer without breaking. Let us inquire how 
the tube was constructed, and this perfect plaster laid on. The 
water of the Geiser, when analysed, is found to contain in every 
1000 parts the following substances, in the proportions stated :— 

Os bbe ck bx, 6: ee 
Carbonate of Soda . . . . . . 01939 
Carbonate of Ammonia. . . . .. 0:0083 
Sulphate of Soda. . #. . . . 01070 
Sulphate of Potash’: . . . . . OO475 
Sulphate of Magnesia . . . . . 00042 
Chloride of Sodium . . . . . . 02521 
Sulphide of Sodium . . .°. . . 00088 
Carbonic Acid. . . . . . ~. « 00557 

Now, here we find silica, the very substance which lines the 
tube, dissolved in the water in considerable quantity; and hence 
we might be led to infer that the lining of the tube was a 
sediment deposited by the water. But the water deposits no 
sediment. It may be bottled and preserved for years without 
showing the slightest precipitate. ‘The lining, however, is un- 
questionably the product of the water; how then has it been 
deposited ? If we take a quantity of the Geiser water and permit 
it to evaporate in a porcelain. basin, the liquid creeps, by capil- 
lary attraction, a little way up the sides of the basin: it is here 
speedily evaporated, and deposits upon the basin a ring of silica. 
In the centre of the basin the water retains its transparency ; and 
not till the evaporation has been continued for a considerable time 
does the slightest turbidity appear. Let us now imagine the case 
of a simple thermal spring charged with silica, whose waters 
flow down a gentle incline. The water thus exposed evaporates 
quickly, deposits its silica, and gradually raises the side over 
which it flows. The outlet is shifted to another position ; this 
becomes elevated in its turn, and thus the stream, by erecting 
obstacles in its own way, has to travel round and round, deposit- 
ing its burden as it moves along. This process continues until, 
in the course of ages, a shaft is formed, and we have the wonder- 
ful apparatus whose dimensions are given above. A brief inspec- 
tion of the vicinity is indeed sufficient to show that the spring is 
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capable of building its own tube. The mouth of the Great Geiser 
is on the summit of a high mound, formed by deposits from the 
spring. But in raising this mound, the spring must also have 
formed the tube which perforates it, and thus we may satisfy 
ourselves that the spring is the architect of the shaft in which it 
lodges. 

Having constructed our tube, let us now examine the observed 
facts. Imagine a traveller arriving at the Geiser, and find- 
ing the tube and basin filled with hot water. He hears at 
intervals explosions which shake the earth beneath him. Imme- 
diately after each explosion he observes the water in the basin of 
the Geiser to be agitated: the liquid column is lifted to a height 
of five or six feet, thus producing an eminence in the centre of 
the basin, and causing the liquid to overflow its rim. These ele- 
vations of the column are like so many unsuccessful attempts at 
an eruption. The traveller waits: the explosions and conse- 
quent agitation of the water in the basin become more frequent; 
at length an apparently convulsive struggle takes place ; jets are 
cast up in succession ; the Geiser seems to gather strength, and 
finally the display is concluded by the projection into the air of 
a mixed column of steam and water, which sometimes reaches a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet. 


Sir George Mackenzie, in his “ Travels,” in Iceland, gives the 
following account of his visit to the Geisers :— 


“However strongly the feelings excited by the productions of the 
springs, and by the appearance of the surrounding country, were im- 
pressed upon us, we often turned anxiously towards the Geisers, long- 
ing for a repetition of their wonderful operations. The descriptions 
we had read, and the ideas we had formed of their grandeur, were all 
lost in the amazement excited on their being actually before us; and 
though I may perhaps raise their attributes in the estimation of the 
reader, I am satisfied that I cannot convey the slightest idea of the 
mingled raptures of wonder, admiration, and terror, with which our 
hearts were filled; nor doI fear that any conceptions which may arise 
of the astonishing effects of the Geisers, will leave the traveller dis- 
appointed, who trusts himself to the tempestuous ocean, and braves 
fatigue, in order to visit what must be reckoned among the greatest 
wonders of the world. 

“ After yielding a little to impatience, we were gratified by symptoms 
of commotion in the Great Geiser. At three minutes before two 
o’clock, we again heard subterranean discharges, and the water flowed 
over the edge of the basin, but no jet took place. The same happened 
at twenty-five minutes past five o’clock, and at five minutes before 
seven. At thirty-five minutes past eight it boiled over again 
Having been busily engaged in packing our specimens, and being 
somewhat tired, we went to sleep a little earlier than usual. We lay 
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with our clothes on, separated from the ground by sheepskins and a 
rug, in order that we might start at a moment’s notice. Mr. Fell and 
Mr. Floed had left us to return to Reikiavik, and we had soon cause 
to regret that they had departed before the next eruption of the Great 
Geiser took place. On lying down, we could not sleep more than a 
minute or two at a time, our anxiety causing us often to raise our heads 
to listen. At last the joyful sound struck my ears, and I started up 
with a shout, at the same moment when our guides, who were sleeping 
in their Iceland tent at a short distance opposite to us, jumped up in 
their shirts, and hallooed to us. In an instant we were within sight 
of the Geiser; the discharges continuing, being more frequent and 
louder than before, and resembling the distant firing of artillery from a 
ship at sea. This happened at half-past eleven o’clock; at which 
time, though the sky was cloudy, the light was more than sufficient 
for showing the Geiser; but it was of that degree of faintness which 
rendered a gloomy country still more dismal. Such a midnight scene 
as was now before us can seldom be witnessed. The description fails 
altogether. The Geiser did not disappoint us, and seemed as if it were 
exerting itself to exhibit all its glory on the eve of our departure. It 
raged furiously, and threw up a succession of magnificent jets, the 
highest of which was at least ninety feet. At this time I took a 
sketch . . . . but no drawing, no engraving, can possibly convey any 
idea of the noise and velocity of the jets, nor of the swift rolling of the 
clouds of vapour, which were hurled one over another with amazing 
rapidity. After this great exertion, the water, as before, sunk into 
the pipe, leaving the basin empty.” 


With regard to the height attained by the jets, it may be here 
stated, that many of them were accurately measured in 1846 by 
M. Sartorius von Waltershausen. At eleven o'clock, a.M., on 
the 5th of July, an eruption occurred which threw up jets to 
the height of a hundred and fifty-five feet; and on the 14th of 
July, at a quarter past three o'clock, a.M., jets were projected to a 
height of one hundred and sixty-one feet. These heights were 
properly determined by a theodolite, and may therefore be 
trusted. 

Sir George Mackenzie submits the following theory of the 
Great Geiser, “formed on the spot while the phenomena were 
before him :"— 


“A column of water is suspended in a pipe by the expansive force 
of steam, confined in cavities under the surface. An additional quan- 
tity of steam can only be produced by more heat being evolved. 
When heat is suddenly evolved, and elastic vapour suddenly pro- 
duced, we can at once account for explosions accompanied by noises. 
The accumulation of steam will cause agitation in the column of water, 
and a further production of vapour. The pressure of the column will 
be overcome, and the steam escaping, will force the water upwards 
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along with it. Let us supposea cavity, ABCD, communicating with 

the pipe PQ, filled with boiling water to the height A B, and that the 

steam above this line is confined so that it sustains the water to the 

height P. If we suppose a 

sudden addition of heat to be 

- applied under the cavity C, a 

quantity of steam will be pro- 

duced, which, owing to the great 

pressure, will be evolved in starts, 

causing the noises like discharges 

of artillery, and the shaking of 

the ground. The pressure being 

now greatly increased, the water 

must rise out of the pipe; an 

oscillation is produced; the water 

is pressed downwards from A to 

Q, and the steam having room to 

escape, darts upwards, breaking 

y Zy $7, through the column, and carry- 

WY Z Yj, “0g along with it a great part of 
the water.” 


By means of this apparatus, Sir George believed that the 
effects might be easily explained; but without it avery compli- 
cated system of pipes and cavities, and perhaps, too, of valves 


will be necessary. This theory of the Geisers maintained its hold 
upon the public mind from 1811, when it was published, until 
1846, when MM. Bunsen, Sartorius von Waltershausen, and 
Descloizeau visited the Island. 

Soon after his return to France, M. Descloizeau published his 
“ Physical and Geological Observations on the principal Geisers 
of Iceland.” 

“In the Great Geiser,” writes this observer, “the eruptions are 
preceded by subterraneous detonations, which have always been justly 
compared to a distant sound of artillery, and which powerfully shake 
the base and lateral parts of the cone. After each detonation, the 
column of water which occupies the central channel is upraised, in the 
form of a hemisphere, some metres above the surface of the basin; 
then all becomes calm again. These detonations and uplifting of the 
column occur pretty regularly every two hours, as we ascertained by 
a series of observations carried on for several days, and, consequently, 
they are far from announcing a great eruption; but when this is 
approaching, detonations stronger and more frequent than the first are 
heard; the uprisings of the central column become more and more 
considerable, and suddenly an immense column of water, ten feet in 
diameter at its base, is projected into the air to a height varying from 
a hundred to a hundred and sixty feet; it spreads like a fountain at 
its summit, and falls again in part into the large reservoir, which 
forms the basin of the spring. The rest of the water flows over the 
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sides of the cone, and spreads out into little rills which furrow the 
plateau on which this cone rests. The column of water does not 
generally attain its greatest height until several consecutive jets, at 
very short intervals, have prepared the observer for the magnificent 
spectacle which the Geiser reserves for the close of the eruption,—like 
a skilful pyrotechnist, who terminates his exhibition by a splendid 
bouquet. These eruptions last from five to seven minutes.” 


The explanation which M. Descloizeau gives of these erup- 
tions is substantially the same as that of Sir George Mackenzie. 
The learned Frenchman has, it is evident, paid more attention to 
the accumulation and description of facts than to the explanation 
of them. 

Let us now inquire whether a deviation from the theory of Sir 
George Mackenzie involves the assumption of “a complicated 
system of pipes, cavities, and valves,” which he considers neces- 
sary. Not only is this not the case, but it will be seen that the 
hypothetical cavern imagined by Sir George may be wholly dis- 
pensed with, the Geiser tube itself being the sole and sufficient 
cause of the phenomena. Bunsen has proved this; and the 
history of modern science can furnish.no more successful applica- 
tion of the laws of physics than that exhibited by his theory of 
the eruptions of the Icelandic springs ;—a theory by which are 
explained phenomena whose obscurity puzzled philosophers as 
much as their grandeur excited their astonishment. By the 
immersion of suitable thermometers at various depths, Bunsen, 
in association with M. Descloizeau, made himself accurately 
acquainted with the conditions of temperature of the Geiser 
column. A series of such observations was made at twenty-three 
hours thirteen minutes, at five hours thirty-one minutes, and at ten 
minutes before a great eruption; and it was found that the tempera- 
ture of the water gradually increased as the time of the eruption 
drew near. It was also found that the temperature of the column 
gradually increased from top to bottom. But at no portion 
of the Geiser tube had the water reached its boiling point 
at ten minutes before the eruption. We do not here mean « tem- 
perature of 212°; for this is the temperature at which water boils 
when subjected to the pressure ofa single atmosphere. What we 
mean is, that at no point of the tube did the water attain the 
boiling temperature corresponding to the pressure exerted at that 
point. Thus, the water at the bottom of the tube was found to be 
far above 212° Fahr.; but here it had not only to bear the pressure 
of the atmosphere, but also that of a superincumbent column of 
water seventy feetin height. ‘The temperature of the liquid at the 
bottom of the tube was actually 16° Fahr. less than that at which 
it could boil under the pressure there exerted. 

Another fact of the greatest significance resulted from these 
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observations. It was found that at a height of thirty feet above the 
bottom the water approached more nearly to its boiling tempera- 
ture than at any other point of the column. The observed tem- 
perature here was 252° Fahr., the boiling temperature 255°, 
Consequently, immediately before an eruption, the water at thirty 
feet above the bottom of the tube was heated to within three 
degrees of the temperature at which it would boil under the pressure 
exerted upon it. 

But if the water of the column attains at no place its boiling 
temperature, how can we account for the detonations, and the 
periodical upliftings of the column noticed by all travellers ? The 
Geiser tube is fed by ducts which ramify through the hot volcanic 
rocks. In these ducts steam is generated at intervals with 
almost explosive force: the vapour rushes into the Geiser tube, 
raises the column in the manner described, and is condensed by 
the cooler water. To make good the amount of heat carried away 
by this steam time is required, and thus intervals occur between 
the detonations. This is a phenomenon common in the ther- 
mal springs of Iceland—the steam bubbles varying in size and 
the detonations in intensity with the nature of the spring. Let 
us now inquire what the effect of one of these bubbles must be, 
if it enters the tube when the temperature, at thirty feet above the 
bottom, is within three degrees of the boiling point. The inquiry 
will be simplified by reference to a figure. 

Let A B be the Geiser tube, surmounted by its basin. Let m be 
a stratum of the liquid at thirty feet above the bottom of the tube. 

A Owing to the heat locally imparted, this stratum 
is heated to within three degrees of its boiling 
temperature. Independent observers record that, 
by the entrance of the steam from the ducts at the 

bottom, the column is lifted ‘some metres.” Let 
us suppose that the elevation is six feet, which is 
certainly under what is often observed. Imagine, 
then, the stratum of liquid at m to be lifted six 
feet ton; at this point the pressure upon it is 
less than it was before, and under this diminished 

a pressure the heat which the liquid possesses is 
actually more than a degree above its boiling 

Sv* point. This excess of heat is immediately applied to 
. the generation of steam, which, in its turn, lifts the 
column higher, and diminishes still more the pressure on the lower 
portion ; a fresh quantity of water will therefore be converted into 
vapour, which tosses the column still higher. Thus further 
relieved, the entire mass of water in the lower part of the tube 
suddenly bursts into ebullition, projects the column upwards, and 
we have the grand finishing display of the Geiser eruption. 
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If, as-Bunsen himself observes, we compare this theory with 
the old hypothesis of the Geisers, we can scarcely comprehend 
how the latter could retain its place so long in science, since it is 
impossible to overlook the evidence against it furnished by every 
eruption. ‘The idea involved in the hypothesis of subterranean 
cauldrons, supposed to be alternately filled with vapour and with 
water, is totally irreconcilable with the simple fact, that the 
quantity of water cast, during an eruption, beyond the margin 
of the basin, corresponds exactly with the depression of level that 
immediately follows, and, consequently, the supposed retreat 
of the water into an imaginary subterranean cavern, has no 
foundation. 

To ascertain the nature of the motion within the Geiser tube, 
Bunsen sunk marked stones by slight strings to various depths in 
the tube. Those which, during an eruption, were projected to a 
height of one hundred feet or upwards, were such only as had 
been suspended near the surface of the water in the basin, while 
those sunk to greater depths, never appeared. Stones placed in 
the basin were drawn into the pipe when the water receded, and 
again thrown up when the water was ejected. In fact, the column 
of mixed vapour and water moves with an accelerated velocity 
upwards through the tube. At the mouth of the tube this force 
is at its maximum, and hence the power of the ascending mass to 
carry with it heavy bodies placed at this point. It is also probable 
that there are lateral canals, which, when relieved of pressure during 
an eruption, send into the Geiser tube immense quantities of steam. 
This lateral influx of vapour would tend to impart a rotatory 
motion to the Geiser column, a thing difficult to be observed, on 
account of the dense clouds of vapour which envelop the water. 
An accident, however, revealed the existence of this rotation to 
Bunsen. He had a manometer suspended by a string which ran 
along the centre of the Geiser column; around the side he had at 
the same time a number of stones suspended by fine threads. 
An eruption occurred, the stones broke away from their threads, 
but were not cast up, and the threads themselves were found 
twisted into an inextricable coil-round the central line from which 
the manometer was suspended. A rotatory motion was thus de- 
monstrated ; and this, indeed, accounts for the tangential spreading 
of the ejected column, which gives it the appearance of what in 
fireworks is termed a bouquet de feu. 

The theory of these phenomena given by Bunsen is so simple 
and sufficing, that we need only place it side by side with that of 
Mackenzie to ensure its acceptance. In fact, the water at the bot- 
tom of the tube is in all probability comparatively calm. Bunsen 
succeededin keeping a thermometer at the bottom during an eruption 
which reached a height of upwards of one hundred and forty 
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feet ; and the instrument showed that just as the eruption com- 
menced, the temperature of the water at the bottom was actually 
sixteen degrees below its boiling point. But experiment is the 
best test of theory. Let us combine the conditions of nature, 
and see whether we cannot produce her results. For this purpose, 
let a tube of galvanized iron, six feet long, six inches diameter at 
its lower end, and two inches wide above, be prepared. The 
tapering lessens the quantity of water, and increases the effect. 
Let this tube enter watertight through the centre of a basin of 
the same material, or of sheet zinc, and let the basin be suitably 
supported by three legs. Underneath the tube let a charcoal fire 
be placed, and let a little wire basket clasp the tube at a height 
of two feet above the bottom. This basket is to contain some 
burning charcoal, to imitate the lateral heating of the Geiser. 
The tube being filled with water, will, when sufficiently heated, 
accurately imitate the action of its great natural prototype. At 
certain intervals the water will be thrown upwards—will fall into 
the basin, and run down its inclined sides into the tube at its 
centre ; it will there remain quiescent until the proper temperature 
i3 again attained, when it will be discharged as before. We have 
no doubt that an apparatus of this kind might be constructed 
which should equal in the magnitude and beauty of its eruptions 
the phenomena actually exhibited by the Great Geiser itself. 
The most famous eruptive spring in Iceland, after the Great 
Geiser, is the Strokkur. The tube of the former is cylindrical 
—that of the latter-is funnel-shaped, wide at the mouth, and 
narrowing gradually downwards. Its depth is forty-four feet ; it 
is eight feet diameter at the top, but near the centre this is 
narrowed to a diameter of ten inches. The eruptions of this 
spring sometimes attain an elevation of one hundred and sixty feet. 


“When the eruptions of the Strokkur (writes M. Descloizeau,) 
take place naturally, the water is quite as limpid as that of the 
Geiser; and, if the weather is calm, and the sun bright; nothing can 
exceed the magnificence of those liquid columns, which are perfectly 
vertical, and exhibit all the colours of the rainbow.” 


The term “naturally,” used by M. Descloizeau, has reference 
to the fact that an eruption of the Strokkur may be artificially 
excited. By casting stones and clods into the funnel, the natives 
choke it up; the boiling, which in this spring is incessant. when 
not interfered with, now ceases, and heat accumulates in the tube. 
“This finally develops vapour of sufficient tension to lift the 
superincumbent mass, and project it with astonishing velocity 
into the air. With the model before referred to, it is possible to 
imitate the action of this spring also. Let the end of the galva- 
nized iron tube which opens into the basin be stopped with a cork, 
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to imitate the choking up of the natural spring. Heat being 
applied, all remains quiet for a time; at length the cork is shot 
upwards with extreme suddenness, and the water, with an 
apparatus of the size stated, is projected to a height of thirty 
feet. Here also we have experimental proof that the tube which 
the spring has provided for itself is the sufficient cause of the 
eruptions. 

There are, on the contrary, other springs of minor note in 
Iceland, whose action quite harmonizes with the hypothesis of 
Mackenzie. The most remarkable of these is that called the 
Little Geiser. It is thus described by Bunsen :— 


“This spring rises in a palagonite rock, and is the highest but one 
towards the north-eastern mountain wall, at the foot of which rest 
the extensive siliceous tuff deposits of Reykir. A conical tuff eleva- 
tion is here observed, whose small thermal crater is enclosed by stones. 
The boiling jet shoots forth periodically from among these stones. 
.... The eruptions were repeated very regularly at intervals of three 
hours and three quarters on the 24th and 25th of June, 1846, when I 
had an opportunity of observing the spring: the main eruptions 
which occurred between nine and ten each morning, far surpassed the 
others in magnitude and beauty. The approach of an eruption is 
made known by a gradual increase in the development of vapour, and 
by a subterranean splashing sound. Boiling foam bursts forth with 
the steam, and continues to rise-and fallat intervals, until at length, after 
about ten minutes, when the eruption has attained its maximum inten- 
sity, it rises in vertically and laterally spouting jets to a height of thirty 
or forty feet. The water-spouts then diminish in height and circum- 
ference with the same gradations that marked their development, 
until the sprmg; at the end of about ten minutes, returns to its former 
repose. This phenomenon is certainly inferiorin magnitude to that of 
the Great Geiser, in which a jet of boiling water, upwards of twenty- 
eight feet in.circumference and 100 feet in height, sends its far- 
projecting point of foam against the clear sky; but in beauty the 
New Geiser is scarcely inferior to its colossal rival. The deafening 
hissing and roaring which accompany the ejection of the jets from the 
crater, the rush and splash of the liquid masses which fall in torrents 
and are lashed into foam by the vapour, the splendid rainbows formed 
with ever varying brilliancy, through the refraction of the solar rays, 
by the showering water-pearls, and extinguished as rapidly by the 
whirling vapour,—the dense and globular steam-clouds, which, 
rismg from the jets, are made the sport of the winds, and stand 
forth in bold relief from the dark wall of rock behind them,—the 
faint halo, around the head of the traveller’s shadow, projected 
against: the clouds, and visible to him alone,—all these combine to 
excite in the mind an indescribable impression of sublimity and 
grandeur.” 

The tube of the Great Geiser is slowly but surely augmenting 
in height; the pressure of the liquid column it contains is there- 
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fore becoming greater and greater, and this points to the con- 
clusion that at some future, though distant day, the pressure will 
become so great as to prevent the subterranean waters from ever 
bursting into vapour. When this period arrives the eruptions must 
necessarily cease. The aspect of things at present in Iceland 
suggests that this has already been the fate of many springs. 
Mounds are seen, perforated with shafts in which thermal waters 
once resided, but which are now filled with rubbish, the waters 
having broken away through subterranean channels. Sometimes 
after the spring has ceased its eruptions it continues to deposit 
its silica, and thus to form a laug or cistern. Some of these are 
from thirty to forty feet deep, and of indescribable beauty. Over 
the surface a light vapour curls ; in the depths the water is of the 
purest azure, and tinges with its own hue the fantastic incrusta- 
tions on the cistern walls; while at the bottom is observed the 
mouth of the once mighty Geiser. Thus, in Iceland we have the 
Geiser in its youth, manhood, old age, and death presented to us: 
in its youth, as a simple thermal spring ; in its manhood, as the 
eruptive fountain ; in its old age, as the tranquil laug ; while its 
death is recorded by the mound and ruined shaft, which testify 
the fact of its once active existence. 
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Art. VIII.—TuHe Mysteries or CEFALONIA. 


Ta pvoripia tig Kepadoviacg’ i oxefic amavou orny olkoys- 
vela att) Opynoxia Kat orijv rodiriKn sic THY Kepadovia. vapa 
rou Kupiov ’Avdpetov Aacxaparov. 1856. 

The Mysteries of Cefalonia: or, Thoughts on Political, Reli- 
gious, and Domestic Life in Cefalonia. By Mr. Andrew 
Lascarato. 1856. ; 


T may safely be premised that most of our readers know more 

or less accurately where and what Cefalonia is: or, at any rate, 
can ascertain its geographical position in the map, where it is 
marked as one of the largest members of the free, independent, 
and protected United States of the Ionian Islands. As, how- 
ever, it is credibly reported that an officer of the Royal Artillery 
lately received orders from head-quarters to join his company 
* “at Cefalonia, the capital of Corfu,” we may be pardoned for 
assuming that the general knowledge on the subject is rather 
limited. The island itself is considered (we are told), by such 
English officers as have endured the sad experience of being 
quartered there, as perhaps the most hateful spot on earth. The 
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islanders are said to be regarded by their fellow Ionians as fit 
denizens of such a locality. Whenever a more than usually bar- 
barous or vindictive murder, or impudent and violent robbery, is 
reported, the scene is laid in Cefalonia,—or if not, there prevails 
an universal feeling that it should be. It is even on record 
(whether the story be true, or ben trovato, we cannot undertake 
to determine, but it is already in print,) that a member of the 
Ionian Senate, with which rests the power of life or death over 
convicted criminals, finding himself, on some occasion, however 
conscientiously opposed to capital punishment in the abstract, 
bound to sanction its application in a case from this island, gave 
his vote with the significant remark, “ Una cosa mi tranquilliza— 
si tratta di wn Cefaleno.” 

After such a preface, it may be logically expected that the 
mysteries of Cefalonia will prove to be something horribly ghastly 
and exciting,—something fitter for the ear of night than any 
single imagination either of Eugéne Sue or Mrs. Radcliffe,—a 
sort of baleful and delirious compound of the “ Mysteries of 


’ Paris,” and those of “Udolpho.” Any such expectation will be 


disappointed. We are bound to admit that the chief complaint 
uttered by English officers stationed in Cefalonia is, not that the 
excitement of supping full of horrors every day in the year is too 
strong for the human nerves, but that there is a sad lack of any 
excitement whatsoever: and we must equally admit that the out- 
ward appearance of such Cefalonians as are seen elsewhere, would 
by no means lead an impartial stranger to regard them as either 
the Ghoules or the Pariahs of the Ionian Islands. In this sense, 
the mystery of the mysteries of Cefalonia is, that they are not 
thrilling, spasmodic, or hysterical—in short, that they are not 
mysterious at all. What are they, then? and for what possible 
reason should the English public be bored with reading or even 
hearing of them? Are there not stupid books enough and to 
spare, at home? Not only an Abana and a Pharpar, but a whole 
deluge of heterogeneous volumes of so-called novelties issues 
from the presses of London yearly: may not the English reader 
bathe in them and fulfil his duty, without being called upon to 
undergo a prescription of Cefalonian literature ? 

Even in Cefalonia, we would answer, there are men, manners, 
and minds. Even that smaller and more rugged rock of Ithaca 
was capacious enough to produce, some three thousand years ago, 
the many-wiled and many-sided hero, whose memory is still its 
chiefest glory. If the genius of Odysseus had not unfolded itself 
even in that narrow home, before he left it to view the cities and 
learn the minds of many men, he would have been no fit hero for 
the “‘ Odyssey ;” and would be now no more characteristic a figure 
in our imaginations than Menelaus or any other Greek chieftain 
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who wandered home from Troy. There may be no single heroic 
figure in Ithaca or Cefalonia now, although the modern motto— 
KepaXona xara xepadia (3yaver (which may be thus paraphrased, 
‘*a land of fine heads and fine headlands”)—would seem to arro- 
gate the existence of such: but there are human figures, such as 
they are. There is a family life, a moral and social scheme of 
existence, and even a political world or dream-world. There isa 
history to be written, and a people to be painted; and here, in 
the “ Mysteries of Cefalonia,” is the story and the picture. 
Faithful or not, it is a picture painted by one of themselves,—a 
minute and painful study of Greeks by a Greek; very dissimilar 
to M. Edmond About’s interesting and graceful work on the 
neighbouring realm of King Otho,—a view taken from without 
by a skilful and spirited foreigner, but sketched, as the Greeks 
apologetically assert, avee une légéreté toute Francaise. 

Andrea Lascarato, the expounder of these mysteries, is either 
a sensible and clear-sighted observer, or a man of fervid and 
even morbid imagination. Either he has great talent for 
describing a vicious and rotten state of society in actual existence, 
or a still greater talent for inventing one which does not exist. 
If he be not a most acute and stern satirist, he is a most hardy 
and ingenious libeller. In either case he has his reward. 
Within a few days from the publication of this volume, the 
feeling of the outraged Cefalonian public against the calumnious 
author was so strong, that his servants and children, if not him- 
self, received open insult in the streets of Argostoli; and he was 
distinctly warned that it might not always be consistent with his 
personal safety to show himself out of doors. In a few days 
more, the Church thundered forth an excommunication of him as 
an Atheist. Excommunication from the pale of the Greek 
Church, if not literally as severe and searching a penalty as the 
celebrated curse of Ernulphus, involves very great mconvenience 
to any one who under such a ban should continue to reside 
among her orthodox children. Mr. Lascarato, not wishing to be 
stoned by his indignant countrymen, nor in any milder wise to 
undergo an inglorious but lifelong martyrdom, replied with a 
counter-excommunication conceived in the spirit of Coriolanus, 
“J banish you!” and at the suggestion of discreet friends, got 
himself on board ship privily. We have heard that he has bent 
his course to England, where, according to the faith at least of 
those who would have pelted and cursed him, his atheism matters 
no more than did the madness of Hamlet in the eyes of the 
philosophic gravedigger, inasmuch as they would infallibly hold 
that most, if not all, English Protestants: are to the full as 
atheistical as he. 

And what is the origin of so great a disturbance? A small 
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volume, written not in the revived classical or pseudo-classical 
Greek used now-a-days by the purist historians and journalists of 
Athens, but in the most familiar local dialect of Cefalonia, and 
spelt in the most ostentatiously arbitrary fashion. It is permeated 
by oddities of grammar which would make the hair of a Cambridge 
Tripos examiner to stand on end, and studded with phrases that 
would puzzle Dr. Liddell himself. The author can neither have 
expected nor intended that the book should be widely circulated 
out of his own small country. It was not written to exercise 
the brains of young academicians of England or Germany, or 
even of Athens. It was purely and simply meant for the edifica- 
tion of that home audience which has received it so unhandsomely. 
Since such has been its treatment, let us try whether by a few 
extracts and a short critique, we can extend the circle of its 
appreciability, and induce a few readers in England to take an 
interest in (we would be loth to say, learn a lesson from) con- 
templating the “ mysteries” of so shadowy a spot as Cefalonia. 
The only interest which such a volume can be expected to inspire 
will be that evoked by its straightforward and plainspeaking 
honesty; that interest which does sometimes, but not always, 
succeed in attaching itself to the words of a speaker who believes 
himself to be telling truths of deep importance to his countrymen, 
and who is driven by his conscience to tell them. 

The first attack of the author is levelled against the social 
abuses of his remote microcosm. If it be this part, of which the 
alleged calumniousness has excited so fervent an indignation in 
the bosoms of Cefalonian husbands and fathers, and all respectable 
members of Argostolian society generally, we cannot but fear 
that the excessive sting of the libel must have lain in the con- 
sciousness of its truth. The second portion of the volume treats 
of things religious; of the position and practices, doctrine and 
discipline of the orthodox Greek Church in Cefalonia. Here 
again there is undeniably sufficient reasom for the anger of the 
Church, if half of what is stated be true. If false, it might 
perhaps have been safely left to work out its own oblivion, 
without the bursting of any ecclesiastical storm upon the head of 
the irreverent author. The third part is. composed of a series 
of political articles and sketches, referring to recent episodes in 
the history of the Ionian Islands,—of which more presently. 

It is a truism, that human nature is everywhere the same ; but 
it is a truism which will bear repeating. From the dates of 
Juvenal and Persius, or of far older satirists still, those parts of 
human nature which are the especial mark and butt of the 
satirizing reformer, its social vices and meannesses, have been 
and are even more identical than any other. Each age has its 
own particular mark of progress or decline ; new motives spring 
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up and spread until they become the ruling springs of action in 
individuals and communities; wider and higher views of the 
truths of life force themselves on the world as we creep nearer 
and nearer to the golden year; but the meannesses of mankind 
are always essentially the same at bottom. Age after age, we 
work out the tiger and the brute; but there ever remains some 
stain of the same tiger and the same brute, to eradicate which we 
need still be working. England is not Cefalonia, nor London 
Argostéli; but the vices which offend the sense of a Lascarato 
and a Thackeray are the same in each. Their text is the same, 
although the moods of their sermons may be different. In our 
case (happily, let us say) the preacher talks to an audience of 
refined perceptions, if not of refined feelings; an audience educated 
at least in the quick apprehension of satire, ready to understand 
a demi-mét the truth which is spoken at its own expense, and 
more apt to receive and profit by a lesson when hinted, than if 
spoken out broadly and loudly. But it is only to delicate nerves 
and their skins that the slight whip is more terrible than the 
rude club. An English moralist would lose his power and his 
opportunity, if he did not continue on good terms and in good 
humour with the society which he portrays and analyses. The 
satirist of Cefalonia may perhaps not be in reality more bitter; 
= is of necessity more savage, or he would produce no effect 
at all. 

Yet, although these vices and meannesses may be always and 
everywhere the same,—although a sham is never anything but a 
sham, and auri sacra fames is under all aspects and permutations 
sacra fames auri,—although the modes and forms under which 
they show themselves must always be similar, inasmuch as the 
primal relations of society are always identical,—their general 
power and effect, their reaction, so to speak, upon two different 
stages of society will be very different. The compensation of 
other social forces will modify their importance accordingly. 
Everybody knows well enough what an amount of positive truth 
is contained in Thackeray's satirical picture of the great marriage- 
market of London; how accurately the value of an eligible parti 
is estimated by judicious mammas, and how seriously the respec- 
tive “figures” of available heiresses are inquired after by clear- 
headed, adventurous gentlemen. Most of us will confess to 
having sympathized with the devotion with which old Lady Kew 
clings, as to a great principle, to the fixed idea of a matrimonial 
success for the favourite and beautiful grand-daughter who will 
inherit her money; and to having watched, not without a certain 
admiration for the ne plus ultra even of meanness, Barnes New- 
come calculating across the dinner-table the present money-value 
of the unsuspecting Colonel, and discounting, with the quickness 
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of an actuary, the chances of his cousin Clive. We know what 
sometimes happens, as in the case of Lord Highgate and Lady 
Clara Pulleyn, after a marriage de convenance in Vanity Fair. 
We know, in short, that with more or less disguise, more or less 
palliation, the practice is common enough among us; but it is 
not exactly the rule. Even if it were so, we could at least say, 
that in a moderately refined Vanity Fair some decent veil of dis- 
guise will always be thrown over the transaction; and that it is 
something to have a veil, however transparent, acknowledged as 
anecessity. No young lady in our Vanity Fair is bought and 
sold at her precise money-value. Varieties of character, under- 
standing, accomplishments, beauty, or other social differences, 
form a margin to fix the preference of Lord Farintosh when 
hesitating on which side of him to throw the handkerchief. Even 
the price-list of railway shares fluctuates daily under the influence 
of considerations unintelligible to the general observer, and by 
no means indicates the real comparative worth of the respective 
stocks. How much more delicate will the shades of variation 
naturally be in the quotations of that changeable article—“la 
donna mobile” ?—It follows, that to run a fair chance of marriage 
in our Vanity Fair, a young woman must be presentable; and, 
therefore, as having had the usual number of ideas drilled into 
her head, or into the ends of her fingers, she may always, as a 
married woman, command the usual respect which society con- 
siders due to that situation. 

In Cefalonia, it seems, they manage these things better—and 
worse: better in theory, because with more unblushing honesty ; 
worse in practice, from the general and permanent reaction upon 
the female character. It is the mission of woman to be bought and 
sold equally in the slave-markets of Vanity Fair and of Argostoh; 
but she is bought and sold at Argostéli on more strictly commercial 
principles than in Vanity Fair. No allowance is made for the 
garnish, even of beauty; far less for the unprofitable additions of 
education and understanding. The marriage portion (says 
Lascarato) is universally considered as the meat, and the wife 
as the sauce. The dish is drest, and placed before you. Since 
you cannot have the money without the wife, you take the wife 
with the money. But the bargain is concluded in an open and 
straightforward manner; and here is our author's account of 
the manner in which it is done. Business is business; diamond 
cuts diamond; nothing can be fairer between the parties to the 
agreement; only the future wife is not a party; she is, in all 
moral respects, regarded as a res, not a persona:— 

“When anybody determines to take a wife, he looks about in his 
own sphere for the families which have the most money to give; and 
then treats and comes to terms with the parent who has a daughter 
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to dispose of, as he would with the owner of any other merchandise, 
If the father accepts him as a suitor, there commences the negotiation 
as to the amount of the dower; and this negotiation continues for a 
long time without the girl’s knowing anything of the matter.” 


They do know it (says Lascarato), either from the gossip of 
the servants of the house, or from their female acquaintances, but 
they must behave as if they knew nothing of it! Even a rich 
and independent widow, entering en secondes noces, is held 
bound to feign absolute ignorance, while her relatives are, in the 
sight of the world, arranging the convention for her. An indis- 
creet congratulation would probably be answered with Lo dicono, 
ma io non ne so niente/—so wills the fashion of the Ionian 
islands: mpéere va xanoOn moc div 7 Eépe rirore/— 

“Tt very often happens that the suitor, under such circumstances, is 
on terms at once with more families than one, for the object of laying 
himself out for the highest bidder. In his conversation with the dif- 
ferent parties, he says to each in turn—‘ So-and-so offers me so much 
with his daughter: what are you ready to give yours?” The father 
either falls back, or bids higher. The increased bidding is carried 
round again by the suitor to the other parents, who in their turn take 
their own measures. All depends in this business on the tact to pique 
the pride and obstinacy of the bidders against each other. In fine, 
when the auction has lasted long enough, and nobody will make a 
larger offer, the marriage is concluded with whatever parent is the 
highest bidder. Before the actual celebration of the marriage how- 
ever, the parents inform their daughter that they have found her a 
husband, and tell her who he is. Many of them even carry their 
parental affection so far, as actually to ask her whether she has any 
objections ; but this question is always a mere form, gone through for 
such and such reasons.” 


Such being the method of matrimonial arrangement, what is the 
consequence? The following, according to our Cefalonian 
authority :— 

“So does the bride, who has spent her girlhood unknown and 
uncared for in her father’s house, whose mind has hardened without 
expanding, without drawing any strength from general principles, pass 
into the house of her husband, and suddenly take a place in society 
as mistress of a household; a position which gives her a name by 
which she is known, a position which ought at least to raise her from 
being nothing, and place her on a level with other members of the 
community. But the place which she in fact takes is very different. 
The education which she has received at home, and the object for 
which her husband married her, alike point to a much lower station ; 
her real position in the house is only above that of the servant- 
maids.” 

The communion of marriage is thus wilfully narrowed to the 
bare limits of bed and board ; and in default of better society at 
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home, the husband is driven to resort to “the common refuge of 
all who do not know what to do with their lives,’—the casino or 
club. If we may trust our memory of the veracious adventures 
of Herman Melville, the great social iniquity of club-life is com- 
plained of even by the Mrs. Caudles of Tahitii—How should it 
not have planted itself in Cefalonia? But we should remember, 
with a view to estimating the gravity of the accusation, that the 
denouncer in this case is himself one of the club-sex; and doubt- 
less, until he offended his fellow-citizens by the outrage of 
abusing their manners and their morals, was a member of some 
Cefalonian club. 

The practical result then, it seems, of this plain-dealing 
honesty in bargaining for wives is identical with its logical con- 
sequence. Understanding and education having no market- 
value, have no social value at all. No girl need possess them in 
order to become a wife: no wife is respected for possessing them. 
The rough old king in Tennyson’s “Princess” says that the 
bearing and the training of a child is woman’s wisdom. In Cefa- 
lonia, the training scarcely comes into question ; but if a woman be 
wise, she will bear men-children only, for the birth of a daughter 
merely produces a host of condolences from the friends of the 
family on the disgrazia which has added an expensive and useless 
burden to the household. To say that woman is an inferior 
animal, would be to assert a truism in Cefalonia. If she has the 
advantage over the inmates of Turkish harems on the neigh- 
bouring mainland, in being allowed to possess a soul at all, it is 
clear that any material benefit from such a property is not held 
to accrue until her transit into the next world. 

Not (says Lascaratv) that the husband is in reality more 
highly educated than the wife. He has no such right or reason 
to despise her. His own bringing-up has been conducted on 
similar principles. If he has any superiority, it lies in the 
width, not in the height of his education. Till the age of eighteen 
or twenty, he was not “brought up” at all. Like Topsy, he 
growed ; and a boy, being an out-door plant, will grow in one 
direction or other. At that age he may have been sent by his 
father to some continental university, to undergo a course of 
three or four Lehrjahren or Wanderjahren, as may suit his tem 
perament best ; to come back as a doctor (vag Sorrépoc), with a 
djploma in law or in medicine. He returns, according to Las 
carato, a victim to the dangers of a little learning ; having dipped 
his finger in the Pierian spring—having looked on the great 
mirror of the ocean of European life without attempting to fathom 
the depths below :-— 

“For three or four years he has tasted the pleasures afforded by the 
civilization of the great world, At conversaziones, balls, theatres, and 
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elsewhere, he has met beautiful and elegant women ; women of spotless 
character, who yet did not shrink back in horror whenever a man 
approached them; women ready to converse, and whose conversation 
at once pleased and inspired respect. These experiences have blotted 
out of his memory our narrow circles; and if they have not civilized 
him, at least have given him an idea of civilization.” 


His return makes him feel the deficiencies in his native society 
of which he was before unaware; but the education he has re- 
ceived is not deep enough to have given him energy to attempt a 
cure. If he has, peradventure, conceived in his wanderings any 
ideal of a wife, as apart from her marriage portion, he soon knows 
that that ideal is certainly not attainable by any of his country- 
women, and becomes indifferent as to a little more or less dis- 
tance from it, where the scale is so infinite. Marriage, however, 
with one or other of these countrywomen, upon the terms and 
principles laid down in the preceding pages, is the almost inevi- 
table lot of this Cefalonian Dottore—this unhappy monkey that 
has seen the world. ‘ Poor Dottore,” says Lascarato, “‘ who has 
known the better, and cannot be contented with the worse.” 

It is true that all Cefalonian husbands are not travellers and 
dottori. There are many home-keeping youths whom the untried 
fascination of European capitals has not reduced to the morbid 
cosmopolite dilettantism described above, and who could live, as 
far as their own homely wits are concerned, on terms of happier, 
if more ignorant equality with their wives. But they live (alas 
for the casino, which we must hold responsible) under the influ- 
ence of the dottori. If they are not travelled monkeys them- 
selves, they can at least ape those that are so; and there is 
nothing in which the scholar can ape his master, or even the 
famulus his master’s master, so easily as in the negative quality 
of contempt. It is a superiority which Wagner can assume as 
well as Mephistopheles. 

We have given our author's view of the system as regards the 
wife and the husband. For the sake of fairness, we must quote 
his words as to its effect upon the father-in-law :— 


“ Nothing is more virtuous than a sacrifice made by a parent for the 
establishment of his daughter: but every virtue has its bounds, beyond 
which it changes character, and in proportion to its excess approaches 
to avice. To the sacrifices which the Cefalonian parent makes for thjs 
object he adds that of the girl herself: he literally victimizes his own 
daughter to the resolve to get her married. 

“The dower is the cause of the sacrifice. A dower is indispensable. 
A dower there must be, since in Cefalonia it is the paramount object 
sought for by the suitor; and parents in general are not able to give 
this without great sacrifices. In this dilemma, between must be and 
can’t be, they hold it allowable to scrape the dower together by the 
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omission of their most sacred duties towards their children. So the 
father refuses any outlay for his daughter’s education and moral train- 
ing, and any outlay for the elegance of her attire. Her maintenance 
is as bad as may be; and if she falls ill, medical advice is never called 
in at first.. Nor is this all: she must do the work of the house; and 
the parent economizes the expense of a servant by making one of his 
daughter, that he may add the result of this economy to her marriage 
rtion. 

“These miserable savings, which have coined into dollars the physical 
strength of your child, are ultimately heaped together in sufficient 
quantity to move the cupidity of a suitor. Then your son-in-law 
comes forward, and carries off the hard cash, the produce of the 
soul-murder perpetrated by father on daughter, and representing 
to himself the value of that humanity which his bride would have 
possessed, if it had been properly laid out upon her.” 


Hard words: but are they too hard, if the facts are unde- 
niable ? 

“And so this wronged female being (rd Ondv«o roiro ro aduxnpévo) 
begins afresh in her husband’s house the old task, and enters it but to 
act as his slave. What then, to her, is the good of her marriage ? 
To what end are such sacrifices ? To what end her parents’ inhumanity ? 
‘Ay,’ the parents will tell me, ‘but unless we act so, our daughters 
remain unmarried : for the only condition -our sons-in-law make is the 
money, and the girl without money will find no husband.’ If we were 
raising pigs for the market, the alarm would be reasonable enough. 
The seller, in truth, must look to the taste of the buyer. If the buyer 
wanted fat pigs, we should try and make our pigs fat; if he wanted 
them of large size, large ; and if for some exceptional reason he wanted 
them halt and maimed, our pigs should be halt and maimed. Prac- 
tically, disease of the liver makes geese more valuable, so whoever 
keeps geese for sale tries to give them diseased livers, &e. &e. Such 
are the natural conditions of profitable trade. But when our children 
are in question, the case is altered. We have no right to deal with 
our children as marketable commodities. We have no right to bring 
up our children for the mere use of athird party. Our duty is to bring 
them up for themselves. Marriage is undoubtedly one of the most 
important, and may be the most important event, of their lives ; conse- 
quently we should always keep it in mind in the education we give them. 
I will say even more—I will say that we should bring them up for 
the end of marriage: but insomuch only as marriage may benefit them, 
insomuch as marriage may improve even more the good position in 
which we are bound to place them by means of the best education in 
our power. 

“This is not the course we take. On the contrary, we sacrifice the 
education, that is, the humanity of our children, to the fixed idea of 
their marriage! We brutalize our daughter, to amass dollars, that 
we may give the dollars and the girl, so brutalized, to any one who is 
willing to take the two together! Sacrificing humanity to the idea of 
marriage, we sacrifice that which fortune cannot give, to that which 
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she may ; that which does not come without our aid, to that which may 
come independently of us: we sacrifice certainty to uncertainty—the 
substance to the shadow. Last of all, we sacrifice our own child and 
our own conscience to the savage greediness of an unknown fortune. 
hunter, And all this—why? Because such is the custom. 

Such is the custom! But all customs have their cause; and the 
cause in this instance is the total want of sympathy between parents 
and daughters. The daughter would rather die than spend the whole 
of her life in the house of her parents. The father and mother would 
prefer any misfortune to that of their daughters being left on their 
hands. Why, again, is this ? 

“ Because our family life is based on a vicious circle of prejudices. 
The parent holds that, to marry his daughter, he is justified in tearing 
the dower, as it were, out of her vitals. The daughter, ill-treated and 
ill-looked upon, sees no escape from her slavery but through the door 
of marriage. In this manner the tyranny is the cause of the longing 
to be married, while this desire again becomes a cause of the tyranny. 
I believe that if we treated our daughters with more affection, our 
houses would cease to be repugnant to them. Then their minds would 
expand more freely; they would attain knowledge and experience of 
the world; and when the time for their marriage came, they would 
use patience and sense in choosing the companion of their lives. They 
would take the one they judged fittest to secure their happiness, and 
would reject the fortune-hunter, who was only looking after the dower, 
even when the consequence might be their remaining old maids.” 


A vicious circle of prejudices indeed, where the daughter is 
looked upon as a mere female biped, set up for sale in a market 
where the grower must pay the purchaser for carrying away the 
produce! And what hope of getting out of such a circle? What 
leverage will lift the social wheel out of such a rut, in which it 
has run so long, and which it deepens as it runs ? 

It may be said that these are all general assertions ; that the 
exaggeration of a morbid fancy has probably led the author to 
charge in too sweeping an indictment the whole of a people with 
the habits of a few of its meanest members; that many a raving 
social reformer would bring the same charges against various 
classes of English society in terms at least as strong; and that 
it may be assumed that the foundation built upon in this instance 
is not in reality broader or stronger than it would be among our- 
selves. We can only say that many of Mr. Lascarato’s own 
countrymen are, we believe, ready to admit that the general data 
are true, and true not for Cefalonia only among the Ionian 
Islands. Given that the rule of matrimonial alliances is that 
of pure convenance, and the method that of simple and undis- 
guised bargaining: that the interests regarded in the bargain are 
entirely those of the family in general, not those of the particular 
daughter of whom the contract disposes: that the seclusion of 
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the female part of the family approaches that of a Turkish hareem, 
and the education is not much higher ;—given that these are the 
bases of social existence and moral habit in a small country, 
where everybody knows his neighbour's life as well as his own, 
and where everybody, in consequence, lives in the same way; and 
the picture drawn is not only a natural, but almost an inevitable 
consequence. ‘The same meanness, the same aimlessness of life, 
may exist in a larger country, not in solitary instances, but as 
the habit of a large number ; but the effect on the community at 
large is not the same, for the simple reason that in the larger 
country, society does not run in one circle only of prejudices 
and customs, but in curves of every nature, varying according to 
the most extravagant and complex equations. 

Such then, if we are to believe Mr. Lascarato, is the condition 
of the Samian Penelopes and their suitors of the present day. 
It is a melancholy picture, and of a singular monotony. Twenty- 
five centuries ago there were ten god-given varieties of female 
character to be found in the isles of Greece, according to the 
classification of Simonides; ten types, taker from animal or 
elemental existence; nine of bad‘and indifferent; one good, 
Melissa, the bee. The social system described must simplify the 
varieties so much that one of the types would nearly include 
them all: they would be of the earth, earthy; knowing neither 
good nor evil, but how to eat alone— 
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Only in the present instance it is not the Olympians who have 
made the mould ; it is the deliberate act of man himself. If by 
any chance among the many female dolls of clay, knowing neither 
good nor evil, or at least exclusively constructed on that 
principle, there does turn up one Melissa, she must be a gift of 
the Olympians indeed. 

Thy TL EvTUxEet AaPwr. 

In the second portion of the volume, which is occupied with 
the religious aspect of Cefalonia, we recognise, if we are not 
mistaken, both in the style and the matter, the same earnestness 
of thought which the writer has bestowed upon her social system. 
That the same fearlessness of expression prevails, might be in- 
ferred from the excommunication of which it was thought worthy. 
Again, we call attention to the fact that all we translate is written 
in the commonest provincial style and patois, as addressed to an 
audience speaking and thinking in such a language only. What 
to subtler ears sounds like -a trite platitude, is to such a people 
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a truth which needs expression, and which they will feel the more 
strongly in proportion as it is simply expressed. The following 
preface may not be without its use in Cefalonia. In England we 
might think such an appeal either needless, or if needed, sure to 
be ineffective. 

“Do not condemn without reading; and when you read, think ; but 
don’t think with your minds prejudiced: your prejudice will hurt 
yourselves more than me. There are many things which before we 
look into them we take to be different from what they are, and when 
we do look, we find are not what we took them for. This is a daily 
experience which ought to make men more cautious in expressing an 
opinion or forming a resolve. And yet I do not dare to hope that 
before the public condemns my religious views it will take the trouble 
to read them. On the contrary, I know that nine out of ten will 
condemn me without hearing me: although they would think it very 
unfair in any one to judge their own selves after the same fashion.” 


The chapters to which this exhortation is prefatory, are ad- 
dressed as letters to his Holiness the Archbishop of Cefalonia. 
A note of the author's, explaining his having done so by the need 
so often felt by writers of personal companionship in their specu- 
lations, expresses a hope that his having taken such a liberty 
with the name of a personage whom he honours and reveres will 
not be taken amiss. Very probably the introduction of this name 
was felt to be too direct a challenge to the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities on their own ground to be passed over without due retribu- 
tion, and was one of the moving causes of the excommunication 
which followed. What the substantial grounds for this exconm- 
munication were, we can only gather and set out in a few extracts, 
taken as fairly as we can take them. We are not answerable for 
Mr. Lascarato’s convictions, or the expression of them; and we 
have as little interest to extenuate as to set down aught in malice. 
Here is his indictment against the orthodox churchmen gene- 
rally of his island. It is sweeping enough; but sermons as 
sweeping are preached in many pulpits without subjecting their 
authors to so severe a penalty :— 

“T observe, your Holiness, that the orthodox of to-day have in their 
pocket three kinds of religious service. 

“One which they profess and do not perform : 

“One which they perform and do not profess : 

“ And one which they both profess and perform. 

“The first is the service of Christ, the second that of the Devil, and 
the third that of the Belly. 

“The Orthodox, your Holiness, acknowledge the service of Christ 
nominally alone. They acknowledge, that is, the morality of the Gospel 
as holy and pure; but, at the same time, they consider tlie practice of 
its precepts a separate business, which has nothing to do with religion. 
So that if Christ were to come again and tell his professors—‘ You say 
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every day, “Lord, I believe and confess that Thou art God, and the 
Son of God, who came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief.”°—Now I am come to take you at your word. I am your God, 
and the Son of your God, and I am come again into the world to save 
you. I bid you put away from your hearts all unrighteousness, and 
be clothed with righteousness : cast away hatred and learn love; leave 
the worship of show and be in truth honourable and just :’—what 
would His professors think of it? For my part, I believe they would 
begin grumbling. They would discover that Christ was not acting 
wisely in wishing to reform now; that their fathers, grandfathers, and 
great grandfathers, always lived on this wise ; that the world has always 

ne on so; that these are innovations which our country cannot 
hold; and in the end, if Christ persisted in reproving them, they would 
lose patience, and on comparison of their views and their interests, they 
would make out Christ to be an atheist. 

“On two occasions especially do they make a show of their profes- 
sion: first, when they have been wronged, and wish to point out the 
terrible injustice they have suffered: secondly, when they are minded 
to wrong any one else, and put on the mask of piety, better to carry 
out their plan. At such times their mouth is full of virtue, lowliness, 
and selfdenial: ‘heaven is their home, and the earth only their tem- 
porary abode, where the wicked trouble them, but in vain.’ 

“The service of the Devil they do at home, shut up in their inner 
chambers, if they are rich: in solitude and in darkness if they are 
poor. There they ruminate over all their hates ; lay all their schemes 
of vengeance; resolve on all their calumnies; and commence the 
putting their evil plots into practice. ‘Thereupon they goabroad. If 
it is Palm Sunday, each carries a palm on the breast of his coat, which 
means that he has received absolution and owes Christ nothing. He 
has now time to turn to his other service,—that which he performs 
but does not profess. He goes to borrow money with the distinct 
intent of never repaying it; to visit his creditor, not to pay him, but to 
try to cheat him out of the debt; or his neighbour, not from any liking 
for his society, but to take him in. If he is a dealer, his weights and 
measures are false; if he is a man of influence, or is aiming at it, his 
words are false, his thoughts dark, his heart dumb. If he meets one 
whom he wishes to induce to swear falsely, he reminds him of the debt 
he owes to himself, and how much more he may yet have to hope or 
fear from him. If he finds his own benefactor in a condition which 
requires help, he makes as if he did not recognise him, and before long 
will say that he never knew him at all. At home, his wife is not in 
his eyes a gracious help-mate, given by God to share the sweet and 
bitter of life, but a person who was presented to him as the necessary 
condition of receiving her dower, and who owes him her service in con- 
sideration of her maintenance. For him his children are not the fruit 
of love, but so many girls that will cost money, and so many boys that 
will gain it. And all this time he has the palm on his breast: for the 
service of Christ is without, and the service of the Devil is within. 

“The Belly is, for the orthodox professor, a divinity which requires 
a service of its own. Andhere (to his praise be it spoken) the pro- 
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fessor is not a hypocrite, but performs the service honestly, and with 
his almanack in his hand. The Belly almanack of the professor is 
made up of greater and lesser fasts and feasts, Lents and Carnivals ; 
and with all these it is his duty to be familiar, that he may know 
under what circumstances what meats to eat religiously. . . . This 
course of feeding, uplifted into a religious system, albeit the most 
ridiculous of all liturgical systems which the mind of man could con- 
ceive, is yet, as your Holiness observes, the most innocent part of the 
worship of the time; and it would be a blessed change if the professor 
performed no other service at all. Christ would endure with less dis- 
pleasure his name being given to the worship of absurdity, than to the 
worship of the Devil.” 


In regard of the fasting and feasting of the Greek Church, to 
the details of which a long chapter of this work is devoted, we 
have nothing to say. As there are national dishes, so are there 
national habits of mind in relation to the eating of them. 

Let the Mahometan celebrate his Ramazan and his Bairam as 
he pleases: let the Greek (a much more literal observer of Lent 
than the Roman) diet himself for six uncompromising weeks on 
cuttle-fish and vegetables, and then sprinkle the blood of his 
Paschal lamb on his door-posts, with much Judaic ceremony and 
carnivorous rejoicing. There are those among ourselves to whom 
such a sacrifice is well-pleasing : and, if to most of us it is neither 
customary nor interesting, it does not follow that, for all tempera- 
ments and in all climates, it is equally easy to disbelieve in a 
necessary antagonism between virtue and cakes and ale. In the 
eyes, indeed, of most foreign critics, and among them of Mr. 
Lascarato, our nation has no need of fasting to look sad and 
sorry. He compares the kind of severity which comes over the 
rigorous Greek Churchman at the period of Lent to that myste- 
rious disorder, the spleen of the English—ré spleen rau "Ayypwv. 

“ A sort of insanity takes possession of them, by reason of which they 
hate at that season more vehemently than ever every one who is not 
bitten with the same fury. And their contempt for their neighbour 
who does not profess the same observance is even surpassed by their 
inquisitive jealousy of those who do.”’ 


Putting Sabbatarianism in lieu of fasting, we have seen ana- 
logous habits of mind grow up and flourish among the 
ascetics of other churches besides that of Cefalonia. The Pha- 
risee not only thanks God in the Temple that he is not as the 
publican, but, as he goes down to his house, scrutinizes the out- 
ward cleansing of their cups and platters by all other Pharisees. 

For the rest, it may fairly be said, that generalities are easy 
of assertion, and prove nothing; but then it is rather hard that 
they should rebound upon their author with the penalties of the 
most particular personality. If such a description is to be stig- 
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matized as a direct attack upon the Greek Church, that Church 
must, logically, be held responsible for the lives of its calumni- 
ated followers. It should be very sure of the snowy purity of 
its flock, before launching out into unmeasured indignation 
against the first individual who hints a prevalence of black sheep 
in the fold. 

There follows an indication of the author's creed, or the bases 
of it, which is a more tangible object for ecclesiastical censure. 
It takes the form of a protest, less against dogmas than against 
dogmatism. 

“For myself, to tell you the truth, most Holy Father, I do not be- 
lieve that mere theological ignorance, non-apprehension of the doctrines 
laid down by the wisdom of theologians, will necessarily lead a man to 
perdition. I hold it to be indifferent to God whether a good man be- 
lieve that the Divinity is divided into twelve persons, let us say, as it 
would be if the same good man believed that the river of Linuri had 
twelve mouths—that Calcutta was the capital of France—and so on. 
I think in all such cases God would see nothing more than mistaken 
ideas of fact. I believe that whoever lives in the spirit of the Gospel 
will enter into Paradise, whether the priests like it or no. 

“T hold, moreover, that he who does not care to examine into his 
own religion, but follows blindly what exists in practice, or what he is 
told exists in practice, accepting all without examination, without com- 
prehension, and without full information as to what he accepts, does, 
in truth, accept a custom and not a creed. In reality, the going into 
a place of worship and doing whatever others do, merely because such 
is the practice, and your father did so before you, cannot be looked 
upon, either by God or men, as anything but an inherited habit, bearing 
no relation to the Deity at all. And if any man’s religion be all of that 
sort, that man has no religion whatsoever. 

“Nor can any man shelter himself under the ‘ blind faith’ which is 
demanded of him in all religious matters. In the first place, this blind 
faith does not, it seems, preclude examination : else our theologians who 
do examine into this subject, must be looked upon as the most impious 
amongst us: in the second, blind faith can more easily be given any- 
where else than where the most intimate conviction is required. 

“ Again, I can understand such conduct in a simple individual whose 
facility of faith reaches such a point, that he would intrust all his inte- 
rests to the first passer-by. If such a man accepts with his eyes shut 
the religious convictions of others and makes them his own, he acts 
consistently with his usual character. But when, your Holiness, I see 
the man who trusts his money to nobody, who nourishes a thousand 
doubts of his familiar friend, and examines with the greatest attention 
every detail touching his own interests,—when I see this searching 
inquirer bowing without inquiry to whatever he is told by whosoever 
happens to perform the service in what church soever lies nearest his 
own house—whatsoever he finds in whatsoever books published by 
whomsoever—I begin to doubt whether this constant attendant of the 
service be not interested in everything rather than in the worship he 
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professes: —whether this outwardly religious man be not essentially de- 
void of religion. j 

“ Blind faith in truth cannot be given except to God directly. God 
alone can demand it, and to God alone it is due. But what is preached 
at the present day is blind faith in our priests and their books. And 
this blind faith is preached, because delusion with one hand keeps open 
the doors of the churches, and with the other keeps shut the mind’s 
eye of the people. 

“If God lived among us now as Christ did once, and we heard his 
commands from his own mouth and with our own ears, then alone 
would blind faith be praiseworthy, and inquiry a crime. But our posi- 
tion to-day is quite different: we hear no longer the commands of God 
from his own mouth, but we read them in books which anybody may 
have tampered with, or hear them from priests who have read them, 
or say that they have done so. In this state of things, it is not blind 
faith any longer in God, but in the priests and the publishers: for all 
we have to trust to is the priest who presents the books to us, and the 
publisher who printed them. 

“TI have often taken as the text of my meditations the man who 
worships without knowing what he is worshipping. I have struggled 
to enter into his thoughts, to place myself mentally in his position, to 
conceive his conceptions, and to feel his feelings. My endeavours have 
been so frequent, and my failure invariably so absolute, as to lead me 
to the supposition that such a man has neither idea, feeling, nor cén- 
ception of what he is doing, and that in the moment of worship his 
soul is, so to speak, extinguished! In a word, the man who believes 
everything alike without inquiry, cannot believe anything, and must 
be essentially an unbeliever.”’ 


And who are these to whom such blind faith is to be given ? 
The following is a sketch of the origin and character of the mass 
of the Greek priesthood, which we can conscientiously say we 
believe to be anything but a caricature : 


“Tn the bosom of our community, Right Reverend Father, there are 
to be seen certain persons wearing long, full, black dresses, large beards, 
their hair unshorn after the fashion of women, and a-hat like a pot 
without a handle upon their heads. These, your Holiness, have re- 
nounced the world ; that is to say, they have renounced the burdens of 
the community, and yet live amid the community, singing, eating and 
drinking, and doing nothing. Nor is that all—idleness and solitariness 
easily slide into overbearingness: they maintain that they are the de- 
positaries of all religion, and as such desire in the name of religion to 
exercise authority over us. 

“Now, if the Protestants allow their priests a certain authority, that 
does not seem to me at all strange. The priests of the Protestants 
are men of education, learning, and morality ; so that their society is 
profitable, and the slight authority they possess beneficial. But for 
our own priests, how can we, if we have any sense, admit them into 
our houses, and allow them any authority over our families? Their 
ignorance is proverbial (ignorante come un prete greco! is a European 
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phrase), their morals, before and after their ordination, are notorious 
to us all; and their education is that which they picked up in their 
various unordained capacities of porters, boatmen, shopmen, or servants. 
Your Holiness need not tell me that the Holy Spirit by virtue of 
ordination has cleansed them from the old man, and created in them 
the new man; your Holiness and I may believe this, but there are 
many who don’t. In truth, our priests continue under the black cap 
what they were under the red—men, that is, who look to making their 
livelihood as best they can. and may. 

“Who does not know, how to-day I may turn off my servant because 
his conduct displeases me, and to-morrow I may meet him dressed as a 
priest ? The day after, he will come to teach me the difference between 
good and evil! and with what reverence can I stand before him, when 
I reflect that he used to steal the wine out of my cupboard, that he 
can hardly write the letters of the alphabet, and that, for all his new 
shape, he is still at bottom a mere clown? Or, if I see a man made 
the priest of my parish who the other day cursed me and my Christen- 
ing because I would not hire his boat, with what trust can I listen to 
him when he says, ‘ Do this and do not do that, in religion’s name ?’ 
The good-for-nothing peasant whom I have so often caught stealing out 
of my fields, is he to preach to me from the pulpit on Sundays? Can I 
believe that the Holy Spirit will come down at his prayers ? and when 
he attempts to exercise authority over me, under pretext of the prohi- 
bitions of the Church, can I help feeling disgust and indignation? I 
remember this fellow as a-shopkeeper, when he never gave me full 
measure—never returned me the right change—never told me a word 
of truth—could not write so much as an IO U for himself; and now 
that your Holiness has ordained him, he looks on me as an atheist, 
and counsels my wife to a separation, because I do not believe that this 
Blessed Virgin weeps, and that one sweats, or that Our Lady of such 
aplace performs more miracles than Our Lady of such another place. 
How can I endure in my house such a scandalous influence as this ? 
How can I suffer this illiterate huckster in disguise to pervert the 
minds of my children, and to poison the heart of my wife against me? 
How, under the pretext of confession, can I leave him alone in the 
same room with my daughter? How can I recognise him as my 
guide and my judge in matters of religion, or act in blind trust upon 
his bidding or forbidding ? Let me beg your Holiness either not to 
ordain such men priests, or, when you do, to whisper one word into 
their ear—tell them to look after the loaves and tishes, but to leave 
authority alone.” 

If our author had been the devil or a puritan, he would have 
reminded his Holiness how Jeroboam “returned not from his 
evil way, but made again of the lowest of the people priests of 
the high places; whosoever would, he consecrated him, and he 
became one of the priests of the high places. And this thing 
became sin unto the house of Jeroboam.” 

Such being the men, and such their object—to live as they 
best may—to gain quocunque modo rem,—we need not look far 
for their most obvious ‘methods of pursuing it. 
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“ If Christ was so angry when the Jews sold pigeons in the Temple, 
how angry would he be now-a-days at seeing Christians build temples 
to sell religion! Our existing religious establishments manufacture 
entirely the various religious articles they sell; so that they are at 
once emporiums and manufactories. As manufactories, they procure 
at a trifling expense the raw material, and by virtue of their workman- 
ship change its nature, and from human, as it was at first, make it 
divine. As emporiums, they sell by retail this material at the highest 
prices. It has been calculated that a pound of iron, of which the prime 
cost to the manufacturer is threepence only, when it leaves his hands 
in the shape of watch-springs is sold for thousands of dollars. On this 
principle the priest trades in religious manufactures. Lamp-oil, when 
it has been used in church-lamps, attains medicinal virtues, and is sold 
upon saturated cotton. This oil cures all diseases, and defects of vision 
in particular. The violets and other flowers which adorned the Lamb, 
put inside a purse, and that purse prayed over I don’t know how many 
times, cure various ailments. The priest, searching everywhere for 
raw material to manufacture, grubs among the tombs and digs out 
human bones, which he encloses in a silver box, and sends with his 
blessing to extract a penny from the poor cottager’s store and bring it 
without labour or expense to his own! The priest, moreover, manu- 
factures dreams. When he knows of a rich family with an only child, 
the saint after whom the child is named appears to the priest in his 
sleep, and bids him go to the child’s mother (never its father !), to tell 
her various things to be done for the health of her darling, all of which 
end with a slight outlay in honour of the saint! Of such stuff are 
the materials on which the so-called priest works in his church now-a- 
days! But these are only the extraordinary and chance portions of 
his sources of gain among us—mere unconsidered trifles. 

“What is in the highest degree scandalous is the sale of mysteries. 
To be sure, the ghostly father does not say, ‘Give me so much on 
account of confession ;? the minister does not say, ‘ Item for adminis- 
tering the Sacrament;’ but still the ghostly father never fails to find 
some pretext or other to be paid, and very dearly too, for his confessing: 
and the minister, at the moment of the Communion, produces a plate, 
into which all who attend understand that they are to put whatever 
the Spirit may enlighten them to give. A short time since, my female 
servant came back from her village, whither she had gone to confess 
and take the Sacrament, quite sad and sorrowful: ‘ What shall I do 
for the winter? My chiidren will die of cold—I have sold all my 
wood—all the wood I had collected to light my fire and keep them 
warm with—-sold it all to pay my priest—because you made me break 
my fast—and he would have two dollars to say so many masses for my 
soul.’ ‘And why did you give him them?’ ‘ Because, if I hadn’t, he 
wouldn’t have given me the Sacrament.’ The case of my poor servant- 
maid will certainly move compassion; but your Holiness must not 
suppose that is the worst that happens. I know women who rob their 
husbands to pay their priests; and if they can find none of their hus- 
band’s money to take, steal articles belonging to the house, and sell 
them at half-price to pay their priests. And,the priest knows it, and 
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blesses such a theft in the name of the Lord, professing to see in it 
nothing but the woman’s zeal for religion. ‘ j i é 

“ Among the other articles which are sold in these religious reposi- 
tories are the prayers for the sick. Whenever one of his parishioner’s 
wives has a sick child, the minister, who has previously taught her the 
necessity of such prayers under the circumstances, receives twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty obols for performing one—for urging God to restore 
to health the child of the woman who has given him the aforesaid obols. 

“Let your Holiness suppose that you had received power as vice- 
gerent of the Most High, to heal according to your own judgment, 
whenever benevolence or charity might move you thereto. Suppose 
that my child was sick, and that I and his mother came before you on 
our knees, weeping out our very hearts’ blood ; that you saw us wasted 
with our griefs, and sorrowing for the danger of a being that (under 
God) we ourselves had created, a darling on whom we had set all our 
love and all our souls ; even if your Holiness in your wisdom did not 
think fit, or if your heart was not moved to grant our request, you 
would at least not hear our cry with indifference, and your door would 
open to us none the less easily on any other occasion. But if, in place 
of going myself to seek you, I were to pay somebody else sixpence to 
go instead and petition you to save my child from the danger—how 
much would you value such a prayer? As I conjecture, you would 
count it a sixpenny petition. You would hear it with due contempt, 
and would be wroth with the utterer and with me. Surely, God is not 
moved either by the conjurations of witches, or by the set forms of 
priests. He is only pleased with the utterances of the heart; and that 
is a worship which none can offer better than he who has the grief in 
his heart. Paid-for prayers profit nobody except the receiver of the 
money paid for them. 

“A similar vein of metal for the priest is the requiem for the dead. 
As before, the priest receives some fifteen obols, in return for which he 
stands over the tomb, and whispers a few words which no one hears, 
God himself not excepted: and we take it for granted that God is 
ensnared by that whisper, as a fly in a spider’s web, and mercifully 
grants to the soul in question fifteen obols’ worth of healing! In this 
wise, by the grace of God, we have a system of spiritual exchanges ; 
we transfer our money to the priest, to the account of our relatives in 
the other world, and the priest draws the bill of exchange (called a 
we for the value to be paid by God in the current coin of that 
re; uf? 

Abuses of this order are not now heard of for the first time in 
the Church-history of the world, and not yet to be heard of for 
the last time. That in the present instance they are commented 
on, not in the mere spirit of infidel malignity imputed to the 
author by the ecclesiastical denouncers of his work, but with a 
sincere anxiety to raise if possible the character of the Church of 
his country, there is, we think, strong proof in the following 
paragraph towards the end of the chapter from which we have 
been quoting. The hint conveyed in it is nota panacea, either 
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for Ionian or for Irish evils; but it is a hint of such undeniable 
applicability and value, as to evince the sincerity of the suggestor. 
Pay the priesthood properly :— 

“Perhaps your Holiness may suppose that my object in all these 
details is to abuse the priests, who have in very truth deposed religion 
from the altar, and set up their interest in her place. No, your Holi- 
ness, that is not my object. I have torn asunder the veil of the temple 
to show the people not what it is their priests are doing, but what it 
is they have obliged their priests to do. If I went about looking for 
servants who would serve me gratis, and any such were to present 
themselves, and I were to take them into my service on that con- 
dition, who would be astonished if it came to light by-and-bye, that 
mia eerie intended from the first to make a livelihood by robbing 
me P” 


We do not set up Mr. Lascarato as a Luther; nor, as we said 
above, are we answerable for what he does or does not believe. 
What we have quoted is sufficient to convict him of not possessing 
an intense veneration for the authenticity of every word in the 
New or Old Testament, as read or expounded in the Greek 
churches; of not believing in the paramount necessity of adhering 
to the Athanasian creed, or (possibly) to any creed yet published; 
and of employing a freedom of speech which perhaps does\not 
always imply a corresponding freedom of thought. The question 
is, Whether, taken at the outside of what the words will fairly 
bear, the licence of his language and the destructiveness of his 
intention justify the anathemas heaped upon him by his 
spiritual adversaries. 

The so-called answer to his work, which has been published 
and circulated in Cefalonia, under the patronage of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities (entitled ErnXirevorg cara Tov aceBov¢ 
BiBAcapiov—posting, pillorying, gibbeting, or what not, of the 
impious volume), simply commences by a charitable lamentation 
over the “ pitiable,” and “to be wept over” author; rises up 
through a lyrical crescendo of abuse of him as an insane, grossly 
ignorant, wicked, deceiving, calumniating, blasphemous monster 
of lying and impudence ; and so reaches the inevitable climax of 
“this abomination of desolation, worthy of all contempt, and 
unworthy of any further Christian cherishing (epiBadyc)— 
rightly to be numbered among the few dark spirits that from 
time to time arise in Christendom, ghostly monsters, branded 
with the everlasting curse of all generations of the faithful.” 
Answer, beyond this, there is none in this Steliteusis, although 
written “by a certain learned and eminent ornament of the 
Church” (copd¢ rig Kat érionuoc avijp ek tov KAjpov). It is no 
more in fact than a skilfully played variation upon the theme of 
the Act of Excommunication published by the archbishop; m 
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which this ravening wolf among the fold is sentenced, unless he 
incontinently repent and burn his books, to go “trembling and 
groaning upon the earth as Cain, to inherit the leprosy of Gehazi, 
and the halter of Judas.” 

“*T declare,’ quoth my uncle Toby, ‘my heart would not let 
me curse the devil himself with so much bitterness.’ ‘He is 
the father of curses,’ replied Dr. Slop. ‘So am not I,’ replied 
my uncle. ‘He is cursed anc damned already to all eternity,’ 
replied Dr. Slop. ‘I am sorry for it,’ quoth my uncle Toby.” 
The Cefalonian Church does not sympathize with my uncle 
Toby's latitudinarianism. 

It might perhaps be said, that in a gentle and pious admonition 
of the Record, expressing a faint but charitable hope for the 
extension of more mercy to an unreclaimed sinner than he has a 
right to expect for himself, or than the Record dares to expect 
for him, there is covertly involved as much true sectarian bitter- 
ness as is broadly uttered in these ex cathedrad thunders. The 
difference lies in the effect which follows, or which is meant and 
is likely to follow them. No reader of the Record is by the 
perusal thereof instantly inspired with an irresistible yearning 
to anticipate the execution of its final judgment upon the person 
of the criminal. The Record can give a dog or a set of dogs a 
bad name, but it cannot hang one of them. The proverb bears 
a much more uncomfortable relation to actual life in Cefalonia ; 
unless we are to suppose, in the teeth of all the evidence, that 
Mr. Lascarato and his discreet friends were frighted with false 
fire, and that he made an unnecessary exit from that island, to 
avoid or to create a supposititious bugbear of phantasmagoric 
martyrdom. 

It is said again, and by those who are bound by neither 
interest nor obligation to maintain the purity and perfection of 
either the dogmas or the practices of the Oriental Church, that 
whatever the intrinsic merits of these may be, it is yet an unpar- 
donable heresy in any Greek to attack them, since they are the 
accompaniments, or the essentials, of that faith which alone has 
kept a Greek nation together. Under this aspect Mr. Lascarato’s 
libels are not even to be justified by the most literal truth, 
inasmuch as the injured dignity of the Greek Church is the 
lesa majestas of the Greek people. In one sense, indeed, the 
priest-party, wherever it exists as such, may always assume the 
guise of being the national party. Its influence is always over 
the masses ; and it acts by them much as a clever dragoman acts 
by an unconscious British traveller, expressing in their name, 
and pouring into their ears, whatever sentiments it may please 
to put into their mouths or into the mouth of their collocutor. 
But this character is independent of the historical grounds upon 
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which rests the claim of the Greek Church to represent the 
Greek nation. We are told that there is no pure Greek blood in 
the veins of the modern Hellenes; that they have been mingled 
with heterogeneous nations from the North and from the South, 
from the East and from the West; that their other marks of 
nationality have been one by one beaten out, bruised out, washed 
out, or swept away; but that the one bond of the Greek Church 
always existed, and the Greek nation exists anew now. Every- 
thing national having been eliminated but the eternal Church, 
it follows to demonstration that in the eternal Church alone was 
the spark of national life kept glowing. It is a fair enough 
exhaustive argument; but, if it proves anything, it proves too 
much. We might be tempted to ask—if such be the essence 
of the religion, what is the value of the nationality? If the 
Greek religion only stands by virtue of these things, which it is 
heresy to impugn, what is the strength of that structure of 
national life which is enaieninaly based upon a religion sup- 
ported so questionably? No nationality is so purely founded 
upon creed as that of the inhabitants of Deseret, the Mormonite 
children of the New Jerusalem. To those that left all and fol- 
lowed Joseph Smith, national and spiritual brotherhood are 
strictly commensurate; and the strength of each tie deserves to 
be valued equally highly. What Mormonism has proved, is the 
vitality of one worship, which, even under the most anomalous 
moral and social system, can by an earnest association of force 
work out its object—the worship of the almighty dollar. Caste, 
again, is the universal mark of Hindoos; but is it a bond of 
intrinsic nationality? Try to break down the caste by persecu- 
tion, and the shibboleth becomes a symbol of alliance, hardly a 
token of brotherhood. The Greek faith was the common cry to 
arms against the Turks; but the law of the autochthones and 
heterochthones, excluding from important privileges of the inha- 
bitants of the mainland all who had migrated thither from the 
islands after a certain date, even if they had personally fought 
in the War of Independence, may answer the question whether 
the Greek faith has practically bound up into a Greek nation all 
who struggled in its name against the common enemy. A 
bundle of sticks is the stronger against all external force for 
being bound together; but the binding does not increase their 
mutual affinity. They are still a bundle of separate, and may be 
heterogeneous, sticks. 

_ If the national religion be an Ionian vis viva (as is asserted) 
urging the inhabitants of the Seven Islands to fly to Greece as to 
a centre of attraction, which contains a greater number of human 
souls living and dying according to that faith; to what larger 
mass are the Greeks of the mainland, in their turn, attracted by 
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virtue of the laws of the same vis viva? To the empire of 
Russia. 

We do not for a moment mean to assert that Greece has not 
a national life, or that she will not develop it more and more 
strongly. It is certain that one indication of such life exists 
very prominently marked—a distinct national character. Nor 
does it require any extravagant Philhellenism to coincide in the 
moderate propositions laid down, and perhaps unnecessarily 
laboured, by the Edinburgh Review of April, 1856, that the 
kingdom of Greece has not been an absolute failure, and that 
not all the items of its admitted comparative failure are to be set 
down to the fault of the Greek people. All that need be said is, that 
the experiment has neither been long enough nor fairly enough 
tried. Nations in working condition are not found ready-made. 
But certainly, if the bond of national union be par excellence 
the Greek Church, that church must justify itself on other 
grounds except that of being the chief bond of national union. 

It may be that a time is coming when Greece, as a great com- 
mercial country (a destiny which lies in her own handsif she care 
to grasp it),—a country possessing, from the number of its islands 
and the configuration of its mainland, a large and always avail- 
able sea-board,—a country possessing fertility enough to maintain 
a proportionate inland as well as maritime population from the 
moment that the natural means of communication are called into 
activity by King Otho or some more farsighted ruler,—will again 
form a real centre for all those who glory in speaking something 
like the Hellenic language to group themselves round: or it may 
not be. The future of nations, like that of individuals, lies 
inscrutably invisible in the lap of the gods. For their recogni- 
tion as real constituent parts of modern history, the kingdom of 
Greece and the Septinsular Republic of the Ionian Islands have 
still to bide their time. The position of the latter, as a free and 
independent state under the protection of a larger power, is one 
by its very nature provisional. It is, as it was at the date of 
the Treaty of Paris, a makeshift; but what in this world is not a 
makeshift ? The necessity for, or the advantages of, the protec- 
tion may vanish,—the independence may assert itself more power- 
fully, or it may be more totally absorbed ; but, while the relation 
does exist, and under unchanged conditions, it is clear that the 
way to draw the greatest mutual profit therefrom is for both 
parties to act with the utmost good faith. The pear is equally 
spoilt, whether it be plucked before it is ripe, or whether it be 
tied up to rot after ripening, to prevent its falling from the tree. 
England will reap no good from suppressing any real Ionian 
national feeling, nor will the Septinsular Republic gather aught 
but injury from pushing forward a spurious nationality. To which 
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class, the real or the spurious, does that attacked both directly 
and indirectly in Mr. Lascarato’s volume belong? If not the 
volume itself, time alone must answer. 

We have glided gradually into the position of considering Mr. 
Lascarato’s work as a political and not merely polemical attack 
upon constituted objects of reverence; partly because his adver- 
saries chose to back up their orthodox condemnation of its heresy 
by stigmatising it as anti-national, and also because, in his view, 
the political, religious, and social status of his country are very 
closely connected; although, according to his discursive method 
of treatment, the gaps between the logical divisions of his subject 
are not very carefully bridged over. The professedly political 
essays in this volume are chiefly of earlier date ; some reprinted 
from various ephemeral sources, others now published for the first 
time. ‘The general impression which they are intended to convey 
is not indeed flattering to ourselves as judicious or successful 
administrators of our protective patronage in behalf of the people 
whose interests we have taken under our charge: but they are 
equally distant from flattering the vanity, or encouraging the 
present policy of any section of the author's countrymen. Con- 
fessing that there is a certain touch of truth in the few words in 
which he has sketched the attitude of the protectors, we are 
inclined to believe that the more painstaking delineation of the 
position held by the protected is at least equally true. After 
demanding, with a certain irony, what the real complaints of the 
so-called reformers are chiefly directed against,—whether, as in 
Turkey, Ionian pashas carry away the daughters from their 
parents’ houses—whether, as in Greece, the government has not 
sufficient power to maintain the king’s peace, or to maintain the 
security of the roads within a mile of the capital—whether, as in 
Italy or England, there is a tax on every article of necessary 
enjoyment or consumption—whether, as in Russia, every man is 
practically a prisoner in his own particular abode—or whether, as 
in France, there exists the liberty of murdering or being mur- 
dered by your neighbour every now and then upon each new change 
of dynasty—after enumerating, in short, all the evils which the 
Tonians do not suffer at the hands of their present protectors,—he 
sums up our feelings with regard to them in one word— 
Indifference. 

“The English keep our islands for the sake of their geographical 
position, but are so indifferent to us, as never to think of us at all, 
either for our good or our harm.” 

Trenchant and curt enough as to the English; but what 
follows as to the Ionians? 

“Our good therefore and our ill are alike of our own making; and if 
we suffer, we alone are to be blamed for our own sufferings, as on the 
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other hand, if we were happy, it would be to ourselves alone that the 
thanks would be due.” 

The shape, indeed, which the great politico-social difficulty takes 
in the Ionian islands is one common in various degrees to all coun- 
tries under the sun—that there are many poor people with money 
to borrow, and a few rich people with money to lend; and that 
every shade of insane recklessness is exercised in the contracting 
loans, and every variety of educated and uneducated ingenuity in 
evading or deferring the payment of them. 

The material and the moral circulation of the country are 
equally in disorder; and for this disorder it is certainly not the 
fact of the English protection that is primarily responsible. We 
found it so on our arrival. Like Mr. Lascarato’s habitual 
church-goer, we may shelter ourselves under the plea érot (obrwe) 
7d éupikapev. 

But it would be in the highest degree inconsistent with the 
illogical and short memory of human nature, that the English 
protection should not be held responsible. It is quite natural 
that the insolvent debtor, having made all his bargains with his 
eyes open, and plunged himself by each into deeper ruin, should 
end by cursing his destiny and the government under which his 
ruin was consummated. It is quite natural that the creditor 
who is unable to recoup himself according to the terms of his 
usurious contract, should abuse the hard usage of fate and the 
government, if it favours the lenient interpretation of a Shylock’s 
bargain. If the priest has to complain that piety and charity 
have departed from his flock, and that they bring no more obla- 
tions, while the layman accuses the priesthood of debasing the 
dignity of religion, it is natural that the priest should say a 
foreign Protestant government is anxious to proselytize. It is 
natural, in short, that where all are ill at ease, and know not how 
to cure their own evils, they should not only look to the govern- 
ment for cure, but lay the evil at its door entirely. Having 
known the Venetian stork and the English log, they find it easy to 
pray to Jupiter for another change of dynasty. The memory of the 
tender mercies of the ‘ Provveditori di Mar” would hardly incline 
them to look back towards Venice, if she still existed, for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt; but they have not enjoyed absolute felicity 
in their wanderings of forty years through their present wilder- 
ness, and are strongly tempted to hanker after an indefinite pro- 
mised land in the future. 

In this vague and theoretical sense it is probable that there 
are a great many sincere professed and non-professed Rizospasts 
(i. e. root-and-branch separatists from the Protection) in the 
Tonian Islands. In private life, some parents are fond of be- 
trothing their respective children while yet in the nursery ; 
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and the analogy runs through the family life of nations. The 
wedding of Ionia to Greece is a thing to be talked of, and to be 
wished, for family reasons ; but the young people can afford to 
wait—particularly Ionia. England, in the. meantime, “keeping 
the islands on account of their situation,” has notoriously only 
one purely selfish interest as such dépositaire,—that no other 
foreign power, to whom the actual possession of them separate 
from Greece would be a more obvious and immediate advantage, 
should take and hold them., It is not necessary to look far in 
search of such a possibility. Taking us at the worst, we are 
still of use (not to other dogs, but to the bone) in performing 
the character of the dog in the manger. If our value and our 
interests are not universally appreciated by the islanders them- 
selves, it is only because, as M. About pointedly says, “ Les 
hommes de jugement froid et d’esprit politique ne forment pas la 
majorité dans les Sept Iles.” 

But the Rizospastism that expresses itself, on occasion, in the 
shape of actual hostility to the present government, as, for in- 
stance, in the Legislative Assembly in 1850, when it was on the 
point of addressing the Queen of England to bid her take imme- 
diate steps for the transfer of the Lonian Islands to the crown of 
Greece—how far is that sincere? It is not, says Mr. Lasca- 
rato, a genuine party feeling; not a genuine personal feeling 
even; a mere cry, taken up by each agitator as the means to his 
personal ends. It is something to make yourself a formidable 
opponent of the government in any country; and the smaller the 
country the more simple and easy is this method of opening a 
career for your talents. In a country of a free press and no lite- 
rature,—a country where the accomplishments of writing and 
reading, two of the qualifications under their very comprehensive 
law of suffrage, are chiefly valued by the independent electors 
for the convenience of making promissory notes—where every 
popular reform has been conceded to a supposed force of public 
opinion, and where, at the same time, it is obvious that public 
opinion has no means or grounds of forming itself—where one 
end of the ladder of government, short as it is, has no direct 
mental or social rapport with the other,—what easier course 
could suggest itself to a demagogue, provided he be fearless and 
unscrupulous enough, than to balance himself on the middle step, 
and take the chances? If the people below him naturally like to 
have it whispered into their ears that there exists an obvious 
remedy for their wrongs in the shape of Rizospastism, the govern- 
ment above him, of which the English head has been educated 
into a profound belief in the importance and power of public 
opinion generally, is annoyed by, although it may not fear, its 
opponents in proportion to the loudness of their denunciations. 
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A sop to Cerberus would never have become a proverbial expres- 
sion if, instead of his three ugly mouths, Cerberus had been gifted 
only with a harmless triple tail. Such (teste Lascarato) is the 
explanation of professed or professional Rizospastism in the 
Ionian Islands. ‘‘ Each for himself, and office or influence for 
us all,” is the prevailing motto: and Rizospastism is looked upon 
as one of the surest ways of attaining influence first, and office 
finally. 

For an analogous picture of the same evil under a different 
system, the same shape of many names, we might refer to the 
“Congresso dei Birri” in the works of the great modern political 
satirist of Italy, Giusti. Under the régime of King Bomba, or 
the paternal government of Austria, where the reins of power are 
held with a tighter and more suspicious hand than in these Seven 
Islands, the character of a friend of the people is not so safely 
assumed, and is, consequently, left to liberals of honester con- 
victions. The power of the middleman, so to speak, between the 
governor and the governed must then depend upon the leverage 
he can meet at the upper, not the lower, end of the scale; and 
the Rizospast, or Radical of Ionian politics, is represented by the 
Birro, or police-spy of Italian. The end is the same: it is not 
even the weapons that are different; but the method of using 
them. Self is the object of the self-seeker, all over the world :— 


“ Dico che il forte é di tenersi in préde; 
Rispetto al come, é il caso che lo detta. 
Senza sistemi, il saggio opera e crede 
Sempre cid che gli torna e gli diletta; 
Mirare al fine é regola costante, 

E chi soffre di scompoli é pedante.” 


The following is to the full as applicable to the Ionian Rizo- 
spast as to the Italian Birro, for whom it was written :— 


“ Cid che preme impedire é, che fra loro 
S’ intendano governo e governati; 
Se s’ intendono, addio: l’eta dell’ oro 
Per noi tanto finisce, e siamo andati.”’ 


At the first dawn of a real understanding between the people and 
their protectors, his occupation would be gone. 

One thing may be referred to, which increases the fascination, 
if not the favourable chances, of the speculations of the Ionian 
political gamester,—the rapid shuffling of the cards. As in the 
American United States, so in the Ionian, there is a complete 
political palingenesia once in every five years. 

By the terms of the Ionian constitution (which, with all due 
reverence for the undeniable genius of its founder King Tom, or 
Sir Thomas Maitland, we cannot look upon as the perfection of 
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human wisdom, and which has been cruelly improved in the 
subsequent attempts to make it so), the sun rises on the first of 
March, in every fifth year, on a new executive body, the Senate 
and its President to be chosen by the Lord High Commissioner 
chiefly among the members of an equally new, freely-elected 
Legislative Assembly. Perhaps the first of April had been more 
germane to the matter. Whatever drawbacks may be found in 
such a chronic dissolution of government in a large country are 
tenfold exaggerated in a small one, where the eyes of all look 
more immediately to the central power to give them their meat 
in and out of due season. Every individual has or may have his 
day, and no more than his day. If it is your turn to-day to be 
in office, it may be mine to-morrow—“ mt torna”—ain this quin- 
quennium to be or be thought a formidable opponent of all, 
government, in order that “ mz: diletti” in the next to occupy in 
comfort a senatorial chair. Either by a succession of small 
coups d'état, or by a gradual and decent transition, it is open to 
the most successful, and consequently most popular performers 
of the Rizospastic character, to become the most successful, and 
therefore most execrated xarax@dévio1,—the polite name for 
government supporters. The same faculties are used in sucking 
the egg of intrigue, at either end. But how does the govern- 
ment itself benefit by this system of transmutation? It is 
difficult to feed the mouths of forty-two legislators with the hopes 
of six senatorial chairs. The result coincides pretty closely with 
mathematical laws: the supporters of the government in each 
successive Assembly, as well as the prominent oppositionists, are 
different in person, but in number the same: they are the next 
set waiting to be served. 

Such, according to the results of Ionian testimony, is or has 
been the profession of politics in the islands. We say “has been,” 
because these political essays are in general dated some years 
back, and we hope better things for the future. It does not 
follow, from all that has been said, that there may not be political 
and social forces working underneath the surface with real ear- 
nestness and vigour. Butif they do exist and work, it is under- 
neath only. The visible machine of government, with its theory 
of free representation and balanced powers, is not a working 
machine, butasham. The Ionians are governed in spite of their 
constitution; and that all the more since their constitution was 
reformed. To what greater anomaly could we point, than the 
fact that almost the first offspring (if we except various Rizo- 
spast journals, which also have had their reward) of the Ionian 
free press should have brought upon itself and its author the 
penalties of excommunication and exile. 

We have already mentioned that, according to Mr. Lascarato, 
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the indifference of England is the worst fault which the Ionian 
Islands have to lay to the charge of their protector. As regards 
the protected, it is, as he truly observes, no excuse for their 
own vices and consequent sufferings: but as regards England 
herself ? 

If it be so, it is a grievous fault, this advapopia trav ”AyyAwv 
—this indifference to all not exclusively British affairs and inte- 
rests; and yet, unfortunately, we all know that, generally speak- 
ing, the accusation is too true. A great deal of continuous ham- 
mering is required. to awaken the British nation to the noise of 
anything that goes on outside of the four seas, whether regarding 
foreign or colonial affairs. ‘The evil of the British day is gene- 
rally felt to be quite sufficient for it by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain. Itis a natural but a grievous fault; and grievously 
has England answered it on more occasions than one. For not 
knowing, and not caring to know, what were the true interests, 
characters, and rights of those with whom we were dealing; for 
bungling over a Gordian knot instead of cutting it, and using the 
sword to one which it would have been easy to unravel ; for 
selecting our agents with unpardonable carelessness, and giving 
them for all help an almost unlimited warrant of “ laissez-faire ” 
or “Jaissez-aller,” provided they would repay us with the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘laissez-dormir,” undisturbed by any noise of the distant 
doing or letting-alone ;—for such instances of national indifference, 
such abnegation of national responsibility, we have at odd times 
paid dearly in every quarter of the world. Theoretically, we fear 
that Mr. Lascarato’s crimination of this our national defect of 
negligence is true enough. ‘To whatever extent it may have 
hitherto been, or may hereafter be, practically true as regards our 
treatment of Mr. Lascarato’s countrymen, to a corresponding 
extent are we now assuredly paying or shall we have to pay, even 
on so inconsiderable a stage as that of the United lonian 


States. . 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


r German politics all is still reaction. But it is nota real reaction 
of opinion, or feeling, in the nation. It is stagnation—gloomy 
silence—despair—during which arbitrary power makes play. So it is 
in Theology and Philosophy. There is what may be mistaken for 
reaction ; but it is not a reaction of theological sentiment. It is rather 
a stagnation of speculation, during which the dry, dead orthodoxy of 
the Hengstenbergs and the Kliefoths occupies for a moment the vacant 
field. There is life underneath the stagnation: it shows itself mainly 
in the faint stirrings of a school which has earned the name of Medi- 
ation theology, from its endeavours to mediate between the tradi- 
tional interpretations and the new critical results. Meanwhile, out of 
the ashes of speculative philosophy, which has long burnt out, is 
arising natural science, which every day lays hold more and more of 
the German intellect. And out of this study is being developed a new 
materialistic, or at least atomistic, tendency. This is daily assuming 
larger proportions, and though it is never likely to hold undisputed 
sway in the German mind, yet it is already certain, that from this 
quarter will come the first serious and permanent modification of the 
spiritualist doctrine, which has reigned, in some shape or other, ever 
since Kant, or even Leibnitz. 

The endeavours of the moderate theologians to effect a reconcile- 
ment or establish a medium, are chiefly laid out on the discrepant 
elements of received evangelical doctrine on the one side, and so much 
of the recent historical investigation into the origin of the Gospels and 
Acts as cannot be shaken, on the other. Some Concordat here is felt 
to be the most pressing and immediate necessity. The more ambitious 
among them extend their views to the whole fabric of doctrine and 
piety. They do not despair of harmonizing Ethic with Dogmatic; of 
giving the internal religious consciousness its free development, and 
yet sustaining the doctrines of the creeds and the Reformation. Again, 
the Church, as an outward legislative authority, possessing the Word 
and the Sacraments, is to be one with the Church as the vere credentes 
et sancti in the free enjoyment of the rights of individual con- 
science. 

In this spirit appears the first number of a new serial,! to be added 
to the already numerous band of religious periodicals. It is published 
at Stuttgart, and is to appear quarterly. It excludes papers merely 





1 “ Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. Herausgegeben von Dr. Liebner in 
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erudite on one hand, and on the other, comment on passing events. 
It devotes itself, according to its prospectus, to “ scientific discussion 
of the leading questions of evangelical theology, and communication of 
results of learned research in a popular form.”’ Its colour may be best 
inferred from the names under the sanction of which it comes forward. 
Future numbers will probably be more definite than the first. Beyond 
the intention to be as comprehensive as possible, little can be inferred 
from the very vague and diplomatic language of this “ Heft ;’’ a mode 


_of writing which appears to be superseding in Germany the obscurities 


of the philosophical and transcendental style. 

“Die Lehre der Apostel,”’? by H. Messner, has interest for us as a very 
creditable representative of the “ Mediation’’ theology, in one of its 
aspects. The volume has no original character, and is apparently the 
production of a young writer. He has introduced into the subject no 
ideas of his own, but has made a very lucid arrangement and harmony 
of the copious literature with which the last five-and-twenty years 
have endowed us. Neander and Schmid are the writers in whose 
steps he treads most closely. We must express our admiration, in the 
outset, of the comprehensiveness of design with which a German 
writer—even a young writer—is able to draw the outline of his subject. 
It is much to be wished that we could learn at least this art from 
them. The dry scholastic systematizing and arbitrary classifications 
of the last-century theologians, have now given way to a habit of 
methodical arrangement which endows even the learned books with 
the vitality of an organized being. The present work—an octavo of 
only four hundred pages—is exhaustive in conception. It is not so in 
detail, as many leading doctrines, e.g. that of the idea of God, are 
very scantily treated. 

The middle path, along which the author walks, is shown chiefly in 
the question of the diversity or unity of the doctrine of the several 
Christian teachers. The old stiff orthodox view of the absolute unity 
of Scripture is no longer presentable. Christianity is not a set of 
dogmas of which the Bible is the catalogue. The Divine economy, the 
work and character of Christ, constitute the substance of the teaching ; 
but the teaching itself is developed, modified, presented, through the 
medium of teachers whose relation to, and conception of, the one 
common substance, is very different. At the same time this diversity 
is not to be exaggerated into antagonism, as it is by the school of Baur. 
The author rejects emphatically the view of Reuss, that the theology 
of the apostolic age is to be regarded as a first effort to resolve certain 
problems of religion, an effort which is carried on and developed in the 
subsequent centuries. Nor, again, will he extend his principleof diversity 
so far as, with De Wette, to suppose three distinct moulds of doctrine, 
—the Palestinian, Alexandrine, and Pauline. The diversity is no 
greater than that which the minds and characters of the several 
apostles imparted to their expression. He adopts Kleuker’s assertion, 
that “no school or sect can be found, ancient or modern, in which the 
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doctrines of the school are presented with such complete unanimity as 
those of Christianity are by its three great apostles and expounders.” 
(p. 28.) The individuality of the apostolic character, however, is not 
sunk in their Christian creed, but is largely mingled with their teaching. 
The observation of the diversity, is as essential to the interpretation of 
the New Testament as that of the unity, of the apostolic communi- 
cations. If we attempt to construct one uniform scheme of dogma 
for Christ and all the apostles, we as certainly go beyond the data as 
we fall short of them if we omit their substantial coincidence. Coming 
nearer to the contents of their doctrine, the author finds their essential 
unity, in their common conception of Jesus as the Messiah; their 
relative diversity, in their different conception of, e.g. the relation of 
the new to the old dispensation. By some the unity and continuity, 
by others the contrast, of the two revelations is more put forward and 
dwelt upon. By one apostle the revelation of God in Christ is 
regarded. as the accomplishment; by another, rather as the develop- 
ment and further stage of Judaism. One treats the relation of new 
to old, with regard to the law—a second, with ‘regard to the prophecy 
—a third, with regard to the worship—of the Old Testament. The 
bearings of the salvation by Christ upon the preparatory revelation are 
so rich and manifold, that no one apostle could develop them all at 
once. It is, however, no mere comparison of single doctrines at which 
Messner’s mode of exposition aims. He wishes to show the broad, 
fundamental, and characteristic differences between the various apos- 
tolic representations of the common Christianity. The great contrast 
is, of course, that between Paul and James. Peter may serve as the 
bridge between them, just as the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews 
forms the bridge between Paul and John. The position of the 
Apocalypse might appear doubtful from the Old Testament dress in 
which it is clothed. But, looking at the much greater development 
of the doctrine of the person of Christ, which we find in this book, 
compared with James and Peter, he concludes not to separate the 
Apocalypse from the Johanno-Pauline type of teaching. 

The second part is occupied with a“ comparison of the apostolic con- 
ceptions of doctrine.” ‘This comparison is to hold a mean course 
between the antagonizing method of the critical school, and the har- 
monizing schemes of the orthodox interpreters. To construct a 
Christian creed out of the diverse, but not jarring, elements of the 
New Testament, is the business of “ Dogmatik.’’ The author proposes 
to himself only a historical and interpretative labour. He states the 
fundamental ideas which the apostles have in common, and then traces 
with a judicious, if not a very strong, hand, their divergencies on the 
chief heads of doctrine. One of the best portions of his work is that 
in which he shows how those features which are supposed to be peculiar 
characteristics of the Pauline teaching appear faintly indicated in the 
other apostles. The merit of Messner’s attempt in the eyes of many 
will be, the caution with which he declines extreme conclusions on all 
sides. Its defect is, that it is not really a scientific arrangement, based 
on an independent study of the original documents, but a ‘ concordia’ 
of opinions as they happen to stand at the moment. It is no settle- 
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ment of the questions therefore, but a mere “ interim,” or religious 
peace, to accommodate all parties for the moment. 

Turning homewards, the “Rationale of Justification by Faith,’’ 
belongs to a class of book, the increase of which is a sign at least of 
movement, if not of progress. It professes to be “an attempt to 
establish the principles of popular evangelism upon a philosophical 
basis.” It sets ous from the idea that “Christianity is not a non- 
natural religion, resting wholly for its authority on the miraculous ; 
but that its distinguishing dogmas, the atonement and justification by 
faith, are essential to complete the harmony of natural truth, as exhi- 
bited to our daily observation and experience.” An accusing conscience 
isa moral fact. The atonement is its natural, or necessary correlative, 
without which the unity of moral truth is imperfect. The “ philosophy 
of the conscience’’ is identical with the “ philosophy of the cross.” “ The 
intuitive conception of sacrifice is the natural, and only personal mode 
in which God our Creator reveals his mercy ; and the archetype of the 
intuition is objective.” (p.27.) “The principle of sacrifice was written 
upon the Cross of Jesus as legibly as had been Pilate’s superscription.”’ 
(p.22.) These are the author’s positions; but he neither proves, nor 
argues, nor enforces them; nor can we, in the whole book, find any- 
thing that can by courtesy be called the “ philosophical basis,”’ promised 
in the opening. Still it is something to have from the quarter of 
“popular evangelism,” even the aspiration after a “philosophical basis.” 
Philosophy used to be considered as a human adulteration of the “ sim- 
plicity of the Gospel ;” and science, or reason, an impediment, not an 
aid, to the reception of evangelical truth. Let us hope that the new 
alliance may find many champions. 

In “ Thoughts on Truth and Error’’4 we come across a second specimen 
of this tendency, but from a mind of asuperior order. The form of Mr. 
Hamilton’s book is that of detached thoughts, in prose and verse. In 
order to assist his own thoughts and inquiries, he has “been in the 
habit of writing a good deal, and endeavouring to put my views of truth 
into every form I could think of, in order afterwards to be able to review 
and criticise myself.”” The book, made up of such spontaneous medita- 
tions, naturally partakes of the crudity of extempore thinking. Its 
topics are the principal heads of Christian and general religion, more 
prominence being given to the anthropological than to the theological 
doctrines. The following are among the titles: “ Bible Authority ;” 
“On Suggesting Religious Doubts ;” “ Absolution ;” “Two Forms of 
Truth ;’ “The Priest ;’’ “Pure Religion; “Certainty and Uncer- 
tainty ;” “False Presumption and False Humility ;’ “Trinity ;”’ 
“Imputation, Justification,’ &.; “A Dream of a Better Good ;” 
“Bliss the Desire of all.” With all this apparent variety of subject, 
there is, however, one pervading aim running through the whole. 
What the book loses by this, of the seeming promise of the “Table of 





3 “ Rationale of Justification by Faith.” Pp. 128. London: Hamilton and 
Adams. 1856. 
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Contents,”’ it gains in purpose and individual interest. This distinction 
of direction,or impress of personal character, constitutes the sole value of 
the book. For we look in vain through these “ Thoughts” for anything 
that has not been thought, and said, and often said, before. A fact 
this, of which Mr. Hamilton is too little aware. A little more 
acquaintance with what has been written already on the subject he is 
occupied with, would not merely have made him hesitate before printing 
his “ Thoughts,” but would have led him to modify his view of their 
importance. This class of uneducated speculators are liable to a 
peculiar mental illusion. The vividness and impetus with which a 
“thought” rushes on the mental perception when it is suggested from 
within, in the glow of spontaneous speculation, is taken by them as 
evidence of its truth. What they read, on the contrary, comes with 
no such convincing power. It is tame, flat, unexciting, and, conse- 
quently, they do not feel its truth. On such a ground as this, Mr. 
Hamilton distinguishes between “man’s truth,” and “God’s truth.” 
He began with his own doctrines, but, as he speculated and “ searched 
the Scriptures,” these gave way to God’s doctrines. “ My doctrine 
of reconciliation gave way to God’s doctrine of reconciliation. My doc- 
trine of atonement gave way to God’s doctrine of atonement.’ (p. xv.) 
If we proceed to interrogate Mr. Hamilton as to the criterion by which 
we.are to distinguish between man’s error and God’s truth, we find no 
distinct answer. The source of information appears to be the Scrip- 
tures ; the means of inquiry, the understanding aided by the Spirit. 
By these means Mr. Hamilton has arrived at conclusions in many 
things at variance with the popular creed. He speaks of the “ Chris- 
tian scheme” as a narrow, intolerantsystem. The propitiatory sacri- 
fice is a human invention. It is we who are reconciled and propitiated 
to God by Christ’s death, not God to us. Hell is not a final state, 
but God will continue to seek and save men, even after their souls are 
separated from their bodies. “The true meaning of eternal is this, 
that it is equally true, or equally existing, at any conceivable time or 
age.’ (p. 29.) The sufficiency of Scripture, or the assertion that it 
contains all truth, are human fictions. These are part of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s present conclusions, or “God’s truth,” for the expressions are 
equivalent. But others who have also “searched the Scriptures,” with 
their reason and the “aid of the Spirit,” have come to the opposite 
conclusions, and are equally convinced that they are in possession of 
“God’s truth.” Mr. Hamilton may be more clear-headed and inde- 
pendent than those who acquiesce in what is called “the Christian 
scheme,” but he uses the same organon of inquiry, and is quite at the 
mercy of accident in quarrying out his opinions. Acute understanding 
and moral earnestness cannot be denied him. All that is wanting is 
only some acquaintance with the subject on which he “thinks.” 
“Thinking” may lead to “opinions;” in strong minds to strong 
opinions. It cannot produce knowledge. 

“A Letter on the Present State of Theology in the Church of Eng- 
land,’’> attracts, by its title, and by the way in which it opens its 
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subject. It proposes to inquire what are the ideas which underlie the 
language of popular theology. What do the terms by which we denote 
the attributes of God, and his dealings with man, express? Such, e.y., 
as justice, anger, satisfaction, mediation, &c. Are these expressions 
to be taken in the Jiteral sense of the words? If not, then are they 
figurative expressions? But figurative language intends to convey 
ideas. What ideas does this language convey? The“ Letter’ is suc- 
cessful in pushing these questions home upon the supposed champions 
of the orthodox doctrine on the atonement. He fairly convicts them 
of having raised a loud outcry against a certain interpretation of it, 
without being able themselves to state what they mean or understand 
by the word “satisfaction,” and its cognates, as applied to God in his 
relations to man. Thus, for instance, Mr. Penrose offers the following : 
—“What human prayer does with man, that, and much more, Christ’s 
agency does with God; this is the meaning ; we cannot, without going 
into error, mean anything more.” And another (Sermon ix.) says :— 
“There is in God some high perfection more incomprehensible to my 
finite capacity, than the speculations of an astronomer to a peasant 
child, of which anger is the most adequate exponent to my mind; and 
which I must be content to think and speak of as anger, or else remain 
in total ignorance of it.” This sort of theology, the “ Letter’’ argues, 
is the religion of the “unknown God.” But when we read on, for 
the purpose of obtaining the author’s own solution, we find it is some 
very indistinct doctrine of “ analogy” according to Swedenborg! The 
following may be cited as his statement of it :— 


“Spiritual and celestial ideas are within the natural, by correspondence ; 
thus, also, by discrete degrees, not by continuous. As one degree, then, is 
within the other, the celestial and spiritual within the natural, as _ as we 
remain in the natural world, so also all the perceptions of our natural reason 
are in this case in correspondence with purely spiritual and celestial percep- 
tions; as such they are true ; they are uot purely celestial or purely spirit 
but celestial-natural, or spiritual-natural The natural reason of man, 
when thus regenerated, may form just perceptions of God and of heavenly 
things."—p. 160. 

Athenagoras® has probably found more editors than any other of 
the apologists, owing to the classical colouring of his style. A neat 
edition of the text, which may please those who like Latin transla- 
tion and Latin notes, comes from Halle. The notes are simply exegetical, 
and offer no critical matter; and though the editor cites MSS., he 
does so only at second-hand. He appears to interpret correctly. In 
the difficult passage, e. g. in the concluding chapter, where the words 
éx b€ rv vonréy have been the stumbling-block of all the editors, in- 
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cluding Dechair, Dr. L. Paul offers what seems an easy and natural 
explanation. (See p. 116.) 

A supplementary volume of Dr. Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches ”? 
contains a Diary of a Tour in the year 1852. Landing at Beirit, ex- 
ploring Galilee and Samaria on his way to Jerusalem, he spent a 
fortnight in this latter city and its neighbourhood ; went thence to 
Damascus, Baalbek, and through Lebanon back to Beirit. Though 
this journey cannot offer the striking and novel points of the earlier 
“ Researches,” still, the minuteness of its local description will make 
it welcome to those who desire full and precise knowledge. On the 
question of the “ Holy Sepulchre,” the author reviews what has been 
brought against his own positions since they were first published, and 
finds so little, that the point may be considered settled. The author 
of “The Holy City” represents the class of critics who are guided by 
their wishes rather than the facts. The archxological argument of 
Professor Willis, in a memoir, “ the candid tone of which is strikingly 
in contrast with the spirit of the work in which it is printed,” does 
not even amount to showing the high antiquity, much less the 
genuineness, of the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. Robinson further supports 
his view of the origin of the Sepulchre tradition by the parallel case 
of the St. Stephen’s tradition, which arose in the beginning of the fifth 
century. A splendid church was dedicated on the assumed site of 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom in 4.p. 460. For ten centuries an unbroken 
tradition continued to mark this spot,—outside of the present Damascus 
gate,—as the true site. But,in the middle of the fifteenth century, this 
long tradition was abandoned, and the place of the martyrdom trans- 
ferred to the east side of the city. The author further examines the 
language of Eusebius, and shows from it that, in the selection of the 
present site, there was neither any prior tradition, nor any direct pro- 
bability, to guide the choice. And he concludes, on the whole, by 
re-asserting hisformer position, “‘ That all ecclesiastical tradition respect- 
ing the ancient places in and around Jerusalem, and throughout Pales- 
tine, is of no value, except so far as it is supported by circumstances 
known from the Scriptures, or from other contemporary testimony.” 

“The Reformers and The Reformation,”’® by Dr. Dan. Schenkel, the 
well-known Pro-Rector and Reformer of the University of Heidelberg, 
has rather a practical, than a historical, purpose. It appears to be 
dictated by the growing sentiment among the liberal churchmen in 
Germany, that it is absolutely necessary that Protestants of all shades 
should make common cause against the State-absolutism which threatens 
them under the forms of Romanism and Berlin Orthodoxy. Patriotic 
churchmen therefore are now disposed to ascend to the common prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, prior to the separation into different branches, 
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and to endeavour a union upon these common principles. Among the 
three leading European nations, says Dr. Schenkel, the Germans have 
received the vocation to be the Reformers of Religion ; the French and 
English having their work cut out for them in the social and political 
development of humanity. He discusses the causes why the Germans 
have so imperfectly discharged their office; and reviews the various 
problems of understanding and conscience which the Reformation 
undertook to solve; Free inquiry; Union with the Redeemer; Reli- 
gious association. In concluding, he puts the practical question to 
the reader, how far he is endeavouring to co-operate to work out these 
problems, or joining those who would stifle and suppress truth, feeling, 
and social instincts under the iron tyranny of dead orthodoxy and cabi- 
net government. 

Mr. Porter’s “ Lectures on the Ecclesiastical System of the Inde- 

ndents ’’? are the opinions of a man of solid sense and liberal mind 
on the working of a system of which he has had twenty-five years’ 
experience. He points out some of the defects, both of the actual 
system itself, and of the spirit in which it is administered, in the 
firmest and plainest language, yet with the temper of one who seeks 
not to wound, but to heal. Happy is the party which has a monitor at 
once so fearless and so friendly. The moral courage required in an 
Independent minister, who would administer such grave censure to his 
denomination, can only be appreciated by those who know the little, 
sectarian, virulent temper which animates the periodicals of the Con- 
gregationalist Dissenters. There is, however, a high-minded party 
among the Independents who are not blind to their own defects, and 
advocate reform of a liberal character. Of these Mr. Porter is one. 
He thoroughly believes in the Congregationalist Church system, and 
sees a victorious future for it, if its faulty administration can be re- 
formed. The great evils are, the trust-deed system ; the anomalous 
relation of the “ congregation ’’ to the “ Church ;” the pew-rent system ; 
the secrecy and casualty of the financial affairs; the forms of admis- 
sion; and the cramping influences of the system on the minds of the 
ministers. This last subject is a delicate one, and on it Mr. Porter 
is obliged to hint, rather than dilate. His remarks on “ trust-deeds” 
are of great interest. He shows convincingly that the practice of 
inserting in the trust-deed, the particular opinions which the Chnrch 
that accepts the property is to profess, is inconsistent in principle with 
the profession of Independency ; and in practice deters large numbers 
from joining its Churches. The creed is a work of man, and it is in- 
compatible with scriptural freedom to bind a Church to a human form of 
words. Connected with the general intellectual inferiority of the minis- 
terial body is the poverty of dissenting literature. Mr. Porter has 
some vigorous satire on the cry for “ denominational literature ;” but 
he is far from probing thoroughly the source of this last class of evils. 
Not the Dissenters only, but the Establishment, and the whole reli- 
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gious life of the country, are suffering cruelly from that prejudice which 
bars out of religious truth the free action of that moving intellect 
which is at work on every other subject of human interest; which in 
every other is applauded and rewarded, but which in this one is 
required to maintain untouched, as sacred and divine, the human 
traditions of a distant age. 

M. Vernhaegen’s Address at the commencement of the session in the 
Free University of Brussels }° is remarkable as vindicating the inde- 
pendence of education upon the State as well as upon the Church. 
The latter is an obvious necessity in the case of the Church of Rome, 
which has definitely allied itself with everything that is antagonistic 
to human progress and civilization. Butthisis not enough. In con- 
stitutional countries governments depend on majorities. To secure, 
therefore, that thorough independence which is the breath of life to 
academical instruction, a university should be independent of Govern- 
ment. This position was acquired by the Free University of Brussels, 
founded by the Liberal Party in 1833; and its success, though it has 
to compete with the two State Universities of Ghent and Liége, and 
the Church University of Louvain, seems to have answered the views 
of its founders. 

At home, theological jealousies are seen miserably cramping the 
freedom of academic teaching. Professor Ferrier comes forward with 
a protest against the recent nomination to the chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. So far as his “ statement,” 
is of a personal nature it will not meet with sympathy. “The man 
who pleads his own cause has a fool for his client.”” If the best can- 
didate be passed over by the electors to a professorial chair, he has no 
remedy but silence. He certainly will not persuade the public that 
he ought to have been elected by writing a book to prove it. But, 
in these strictures, Mr. Ferrier takes a ground of public principle. 
The electors made their selection, he asserts, of that candidate who 
professed the “Scottish philosophy,” and promised to follow in the 
steps of Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Mr. Ferrier argues that this 
was setting up a new test of philosophical orthodoxy, in place of the 
religious one which has been abolished. He proves that it is impolitic 
and unconstitutional thus to fetter and discourage freedom of specula- 
tion. But is his hypothesis true? Was this the ground which 
determined the electors? We had thought not. We had thought 
that the choice of the Town Council of Edinburgh was governed by 
other motives too familiar to Scotland; that, in fact, the election was 
a struggle between the rival Churches. We should be glad to think 
that it had been otherwise, and to know that the question “ What 
philosophy should be taught in their university P” had really occupied 
the minds of the electors. Mr. Ferrier, it appears to us, has given 
the baillies credit for a philosophical partisanship of which they never 
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dreamed. Instead of attacking a real evil, viz., the unfitness of such 
a body to nominate to philosophical chairs, he has spent his ammuni- 
tion upon a phantom. Still more wasted is that part of his “State- 
ment” in which he refutes Mr. Cairns’ criticism of the “ Institutes 
of Metaphysic.” Surely Mr. Cairns is not an adversary worthy of 
Professor Ferrier. The following may serve as a specimen of the 
taste in which the “ Scottish philosophers ” conduct their quarrels :— 
“ An idle story has gone abroad that some personal quarrel exists between 
Mr. Cairns and me. Mr. Cairns has appealed to me to contradict this foolish 
gossip, and this I do most readily The facts were simply these :—At 
an evening party at Sir W. Hamilton’s, some twelve or thirteen years ago, the 
conversation having happened to turnon the subject of animal magnetism, Mr. 
Cairns professed his readiness to be experimented upon. After a very few 
ses made by Sir William, he was laid in the trance, during which he poured 
forth a rhapsody of nonsense upon everything and nothing. I, never doubting 
that the whole thing was a joke, and that Mr. Cairns was a bit of a wag, 
laughed at the performance. When I was informed that it was quite a serious 
affair, and that Mr. Cairns was no joker of jokes, I laughed still more, being 
quite satisfied in my own mind that he was either an impostor, or one of those 
specimens of our species whose condition truly is no laughing matter.” ‘ 
The “via media’’ is represented in Philosophy this quarter by Dr. 
Fabri’s “ Letters on Materialism.’’!* The same tone of arbitration 
between extreme conflicting parties, the same desire to include as 
much as possible, the same common-sense treatment and avoidance of 
speculative theory, are found here which we have already encountered 
in the field of Theology, in Messner’s “Teaching of the Apostles.” 
Fabri, however, takes more definite ground than the theologian. He 
does not conceal that he writes “against’’ materialism. He seeks, by 
granting much to the physiologists, to erect a secure barrier against 
their further invasions of metaphysical territory. He writes avowedly 
as a metaphysician, not as a physiologist. If it be objected to Fabri, 
in limine, that this puts him out of court, and that unless he appears 
as a qualified physiologist, he is not entitled to argue on materialism, 
he is ready with a sufficient answer. He will not call in question any 
properly physiological conclusions. But the physicists have advanced 
beyond their lines. They have built upon their demonstrations 
certain moral and psychological conclusions. The inquiry in which he 
challenges a voice is one properly belonging to moral science; viz., 
How far can physical laws be made a basis for anthropological and 
theological conclusions. His grand position here is, that in all attempts 
to explain the universe on mechanical and chemical principles there 
remains an irrational unexplained residuum; a little cloud which 
threatens the whole fabric; that “anonymous in every personality” 
which Goethe somewhere speaks of. Even if reason could boast that 
it has cleared up “being” from first to last, yet it has done little for 
“becoming.” This unknown quantity is the object of theology, 
between which science and physics there can be neither contradiction 
nor interference, as they treat of quite different matter. But while 
distinguishing, Dr. Fabri would guard against disconnecting, the two 
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sciences. He declares the divorce between religion and science, as 
pronounced by Wagner, to be an “ unpsychological dualism,” no better 
than Jacobi’s, “ with the head a heathen, with the heart a Christian.” 
Though science and religion are distinct directions of mental power, 
we are not therefore to infer that faith and reason conflict. On the 
contrary, belief is the inspiring power of the understanding. Every 
victory of faith has for its consequence the exaltation and expansion 
of the whole intellect. The author’s defence of the unity of the con- 
sciousness is important and well-timed. But his argument would have 
been less assailable had he been more explicit in defining his term 
“belief.” No one can impugn the importance and necessity he attaches 
to “believing.” But belief in what? In what we know and can 
prove? Or does he mean that we are to begin by believing anything 
that anybody tells us, for the mere sake of “believing?” .. . After 
establishing the solidarity of the consciousness in its two functions of 
knowing and believing, Fabri goes on to his great principle, that all the 
conclusions commonly called “materialism” are philosophical in- 
ferences, drawn indeed from physical facts, but going much beyond 
the data of those facts; that such a mode of inference may or may not 
be legitimate, but that it is quite inconsistent with the fundamental 
assumption of the materialists themselves, viz., That nothing is known 
to us but matter and its laws. They, the materialists, begin by auni- 
hilating all metaphysics, theology, and philosophy together, as visionary 
fabrics, mere talk about nothing. Philosophy is to the naturalist a 
mystical twilight of sounding phrases, empty abstractions, idealistic 
dreaming. It is a diseased state of the understanding. But as soon 
as all that sort of rubbish is cleared away, and we begin our new 
career, in which we are to confine ourselves to the patent and palpable 
phenomena of nature, we very soon find that we do not by any means 
observe the prescribed limits. We have only to take up any of the 
books of materialist writers to see that this is the case. In Biichner’s 
Treatise, e.g., “Force and Matter,’ which is the text-book of 
materialist natural philosophy, turning over the contents, we find as 
the titles of several chapters, “ Thought,” “ Innate Ideas,”’ “The Idea 
of God,” “The Soul of Brutes,” and so forth. Nay, singularly 
enough, the doctrine of atoms, or molecular forces, which is the very 
corner-stone of the naturalists, is founded upon a pure assumption. 
The atom is an idea, not an object of sense. And this idea is the fun- 
damental hypothesis of a system which proscribes ideas, and will know 
nothing that is not evidenced by the senses. 

From the atmosphere of Germany to that of France, in philosophy, 
what a transition! It is to fall at once from Plato to Seneca! In 
Germany we are in the thick of the fight, in the centre of movement, 
in the heart of European lifé. There the future history of philosophy 
is at this moment being enacted. When we remove into France it is 
not into another country, but into another age. No real questions 
are being debated there. Nothing in which man has a human interest 
is being spoken or written of. Books on philosophical matters there 
are prize essays playing with the cast-off clothes of our grandfathers. 
M. Jules Simon must understand the taste of his countrymen in such 
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subjects, for his “La Religion Naturelle”!5 is already in its third 
edition. Inits dreary pages there is neither life nor spirit. Cold, dull 
logic, and accumulation of thin and threadbare scholastic arguments, 
which neither convince nor stimulate. We close it with a sense of 
weariness, and wonder, if this is natural theology, that any thinking 
beings could ever find interest in such shadowy debate. No emperor 
or pope need be afraid of a press whose best births are such inane 
and soulless offspring as this. Yet natural theology embraces the 
questions which touch us most nearly. Providence, immortality, 
prayer, free agency. As long as men exist, thought will exhaust itself 
in sounding these depths,—in weighing these momentous interests. 
M. Simon shows us how it is possible to write about these topics 
without touching a single fibre of the human heart. No graces of 
style, even if M. Simon possessed them, could float the lifeless corpse 
of this natural theology. 

In point of style, German writers at present are very faulty. In 
place of the old, awkward, disjointed lumbering lengths, which they 
used to write, the present race of philosophical writers have substi- 
tuted a complex and involved period, which is still more difficult than 
the former negligée. The old evil was carelessness,—the want of style 
at all. The present is the deliberate adoption of a false theory of style. 
The book before us, Biedermann’s “ Die Lehre vom Bewusstsein,”!* 
appears to be a careful and sensible, if not original, treatise. But the 
task of reading it is most repulsive, owing to the adoption, by the 
writer, of this periodic structure. His language is otherwise clear—his 
thoughts explicit ; and he is free from the sort of obscurity we used to 
find in the older writers, an obscurity arising from their struggling to 
express thoughts which were as yet only in embryo in their own minds. 
But all these advantages are lost by Biedermann, by the deliberate 
involution of his clear views in a grammatical structure which, how- 
ever perfect in itself, conceals instead of displaying them. Our mean- 
ing will be better understood by a specimen. And as this is a matter 
which concerns chiefly readers of German, we quote in the original :— 


“QObgleich Sinnlichkeit erst, nachdem Gegenstiinde thatsichlich vermittelt 
worden waren, zufolge dieser Vermittlung in gleicher, eigener der Sinne, und 
zwar zuerst als den Dingen ahnliche, und sodann als von diesen verschiedene 
Wirksamkeit der Sinne, so wie nicht minder schliisslich als unmittelbare 
Sinnesthatigkeit zur Erfahrung gekommen ist, denn weder hatte die, der Wirk- 
samkeit der Sinne nach vermittelte Sinnesthatigkeit, noch weniger jene un- 
mittelbare Wirksamkeit, iiberhaupt weder jene noch diese allein schon Sinn- 
lichkeit ausgemacht, so hatte doch schon in der friihesten Spur von Empfin- 
dung Sinnlichkeit, wenn auch zuerst, gleichsam aller Thatigkeit noch baar, 
eben nur als Wirksamkeit der Sinne stattgefunden gehabt.”—>p. 83. 


It is absurd for foreigners to dispute a point of style with natives. 
But this is not a question of taste. We can be certainly competent 
witnesses to thus much—that these leviathan periods constitute one 
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great obstacle to the dissemination of German books on philosophy in 
England and France. French books, vapid and empty as they are, 
are widely circulated in England, because they can be read. How 
vastly greater would be the circulation among us of the really solid 
and valuable books published in Germany, if they were only so 
written that we could understand them. The English, at least, do 
not shrink from the difficulties of the German language. But the 
periodic sentence, as the Germans now construct it, is an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of our reading their books. No knowledge of the 
language can supply the superhuman attention necessary to carry the 
mind through such a labyrinth of clauses. 

Very different is Dr. Kuno Fischer’s “ Franz Baco,’’5 a book pos- 
sessing all the qualities of style and manner which can recommend 
such a subject. The “ periodic’? mania is not inherent in the 
language, but is a vice of the writers. For here is one who writes of 
Bacon, and Baconian philosophy, in German as light as Heinrich 
Heine’s. Kuno Fischer writes as well as he speaks; and we hope the 
time is not far distant when his voice, silenced for a time by the 
clerical reaction, will be heard again in the University of Heidelberg. 
Justice cannot be done in this place to a volume like this, of which it 
is little to say, that it is by far the best exposition of Bacon that has 
yet appeared in any language. Mr. Hallam’s analysis, indeed (“ Lite- 
rature of Europe’), has all the esteemed writer’s best qualities.’ Careful, 
thorough, and methodical, he condenses with a skill peculiar to him- 
self. But no one thoroughly versed in the history of philosophy, 
had, before K. Fischer, shown the Baconian ideas in their filiation and 
. paternity—in their relations to their age and their author’s general 
character. This last topic is admirably treated in this volume. 
Macaulay had painted the great Chancellor’s portrait in a strong 
contrast of light and shade. In that celebrated picture the intel- 
lectual Bacon is made a hovering angel ; the moral Bacon “a crawling 
reptile.” The contradiction is pronounced inexplicable—a freak of 
nature. This rhetorical antithesis K. Fischer demolishes at a blow. 
He shows that Bacon’s character was homogeneous; that the same 
habit of thought which pervaded his philosophy, ruled his life ; but 
with this important difference, that the same flexibility which secured 
the success of his intellect, became laxity and want of principle in 
conduct. Bacon is a striking instance in point of Schopenhuver’s 
axiom,—that it is the will which makesthe understanding. His self- 
interested and utilitarian conduct, translated into speculation, became 
his philosophy. Not that philosophy, as such, can be interested. The 
element of science is pure. We cannot know with a motive. But 
the Baconian principle of conduct transferred to science, a conception 
of science is formed as the realm of useful and applicable knowledge. 
Bacon found a philosophy which consisted of “thinking ;” he substi- 
tuted one which consisted of “knowing.” He found it in the cloister; 
he brought it out into the world. Why? Because he himself de- 
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sired to live and succeed in the world. Hence he concluded that any 
application of the intellect, except such as seconded the will, was 
frivolous. But in speaking of Bacon as the great reformer of science, 
we must not suppose that he invented a system. Entire as was the 
revolution he effected, it was not done by the substitution of a new 
speculation for the old. His very greatness consists in this, that he 
did not form a school, or promulgate new doctrines, but simply 
restored to men the ordinary use of the common understanding. 
Hence he had strictly no followers in philosophy. And yet the con- 
sequences of his denial of philosophy show themselves in all the suc- 
ceeding schools of thought between his own time and the great re- 
action headed by Kant. Anglo-French illuminism, the Deism of the 
endof the seventeenth,and the Atheism of the eighteenth, century, trace 
themselves back to the direction given to the human mind by Bacon. 
Bacon himself recognised, in the most emphatic way, revealed religion, 
but placed it outside the pale of philosophy. It is a thing to be 
believed, but. not an element of thought. His formula is the blind 
subjection of reason to faith. The ground of revelation is, with 
Bacon, the Divine will. The ground of science is the mechanical 
necessity of nature, which excludes all design, all will. Philosophy 
knows nothing of will, religion knows nothing of (natural) necessity. 
Experience is the sole method of inqui*y in science; in supernatural 
things, as experience comes to a stand-still, so does reason. Is religion, 
then, to Bacon an irrational element in its entire compass? Yes, in 
its grounds and essence. It cannot be thought or reasoned, but it may 
be concluded from. ‘The principles of revelation we must assume, 
for they are revealed: but, once assumed, we may logically draw con- 
clusions from them. This is the only possible theology ; in which, 
like a game, we must not criticise the rules; but the game itself 
consists in their dexterous application. This is the position of religion 
in the Baconian system. From this pure supra-naturalism, the author 
shows how few and consistent are the steps to absolute Atheism. 

The pages on the unhistorical character of Bacon’s mode of thought 
(chap. xii.) are a model of clear and succinct statement. Of the 
refutation of Macaulay, which is subjoined to this section, we must 
say that, though it is no less clear and decisive, it is superfluous. 
K. Fischer has taken Macaulay far too much “aw serieux.” Macaulay 
exhausted all the brilliance of his rhetoric in setting off what he calls 
the “practical philosophy” of Bacon in antithesis to the “ theoretical 
philosophy” of the ancients. K. Fischer shows most decisively that 
all philosophy is necessarily theoretical, and that Bacon’s induction 
is but a theory of the use of the human understanding. But they are 
speaking of two different things. Fischer speaks as a philosopher of 
philosophy. Macaulay, as a rhetorician, speaks of Bacon’s influence 
on literature, on the popular mode of thought of the age. In this 
popular sense, no one can deny the validity of the antithesis—Bacon 
versus Aristotle. 

A translation of Fischer’s book is being prepared. The translator 
will have a comparatively easy task, as the style need not be touched; 
he has but to render the language. The purpose of the book 2 not 
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biography. At the same time, the author would do well, in a second 
edition, not to cite as his guide for the facts, so untrustworthy a 
compiler as Lord Campbell. An incorrect expression or two in speak- 
ing of English matters, e.g., “ das Collegium von Cambridge” (p.33), 
will be easily remedied by the translator. 

Dr. Latham,}* follows up his useful series of works on language by 
one on logic, intended “for boys and youths.” It purposes to be 
“ educational rather than scientific,” and so far as it has originality, it 
is rather in its point of view, than in any new views propounded. 
Much of logic, he thinks,—indeed, nearly all that precedes syllogism— 
is really grammar, and should be taught along with grammar ; such as 
the import of propositions, the nature of terms, copulas, and names. 
Nor are these matters harder, or more inaccessible, to the learner, than 
those which every grammar contains. In his exposition, Dr. Latham 
aims at being intelligible rather than precise, and avoids technical 
terms and formal definition. If there is any novelty of doctrine, it is 
in the sections of the pronoun, and the quantification of the connotation 
of names. “All pronouns are individual, or singular, or proper 
names ;”’ yet they depart in some respects from the character of the 
true, typical, individual, and approach that of the common, general 
names. This is because they do denote an attribute, viz., the attribute 
of relation, of “this-ness,” or “that-ness.’’ The name “this’’ is the 
name that a substance bears so long as it is in a certain relation to 
some other substance. Surely this is merely confusion of granimar 
with logic. Though the one leads to, and passes on into the other, 
the demarcation between them is much more distinct than Dr. Latham 
makes it to be. 

Fleming’s “ Vocabulary of Philosophy,’’!7 is an attempt to supply a 
want that undoubtedly exists in English libraries. The French and 
Germans have long had their philosophical dictionaries, while we have 
nothing of the sort. Dr. Fleming’s plan is not so extensive. It does 
not embrace proper names, but only the technical terms. It is, how- 
ever, more than a vocabulary: it is a “ Real-Lexicon;” 7. e., the 
explanations embrace the nature of the thing, as well as the meaning 
of the term. Dr. Fleming goes upon what is certainly the true plan 
of such a manual, viz., selecting passages from original writers, rather 
than giving explanation in the compiler’s own words. The selection of 
writers should be good, and only such should be cited as belong to the 
“classics” of philosophy. This has not been attended to by Professor 
Fleming. We have such writers as Lord Monboddo, Gillies, Beattie, 
referred to, while there is an entire absence of German names, except 
where they can be quoted mediately, through Sir W. Hamilton. And, 
generally, the prominence given to writers of the Scottish School is 
such as to make the vocabulary, chiefly, a dictionary to their writings. 





16 «‘ Logic in its Application to Language.” By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. London: Walton and Maberly. 1856. 

17 “The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical, with 
Quotations and References for the Use of Students.” By William Fleming, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. London anc 
Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 1857. 
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On ancient philosophy the chief authority is Cicero. This, coupled 
with the deplorable way in which the Greek and German names which 
do occur are misspelt, raises our suspicions. Perhaps, however, it is 
only that that species of accuracy called in England “ scholarship,” is 
not very highly valued in the University of Glasgow. We take a few 
instancesat random. We have (p. 488) Marbourg ; (p. 228 and repeat- 
edly) Trendlenburg; (p. 342) Fichté; (p. 217) Psycologia; (p. 507) 
cogpoauyn; (p. 500) “ovkpnreopoc from ovr«pyriZecv,” where, besides the 
error in spelling, and denudation of accent, the etymology (of “Syn- 
cretism’”) is absurd; (p. 244) Mamertius Claudienus; (p. 451) 
Blemmides ; (pp. 385, 518) “St. Martin,” for Saint-Martin, a very 
different person. Of the “ Hermetic philosophy” the author supplies 
the following learned account (p. 218) :—“ A system of mystical phi- 
losophy ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, or Mercury, and contained in 
a book or books ascribed to him. Plato Phillbus.” (p. 527) The 
seven liberal arts were “so called because practised only by free 
persons.” (p. 315) “The word péOodoc, as it occurs in Aristotle’s 
Ethics, should be translated ‘system,’ rather than ‘ method.’” . 
382) “ Aristotle has formally treated of” physiognomy. If this refers 
to the “ Physiognomica,” printed among Aristotle’s works, that treatise 
is well known to be spurious. (p. 440) “ Olympiodorus’ MS. 
Commentary on the ‘ Phedo,’ quoted by Harris.’”” The author, then, 
does not know that Olympiodorus on the “Phzdo” has long been in print. 
It will require very considerable purification, and a correction of nearly 
all the etymologies, to make this volume at all a trustworthy guide. 
Another volume from Mr. Frederick Denison Maurice,!* of which, 
such is our respect for the writer, we wish we could say anything 
favourable. But Mr. Maurice himself, doubtless, did not think that 
he was going to say anything of importance, when he undertook to 
write as fast as his pen could move, of Boethius, Johaunes Erigena, 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Abelard, Peter Lombard, John of Salisbury, Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon, 
Raymond Lully, “cum aliis.” It is easy, of course, for any one who 
knows Latin, to read the books of these writers, and analyse them in 
English. But such an analysis is not “medieval philosophy.” The 
little, however, which Mr. Maurice interweaves into his analysis, of 
the nature of interpretation, comes from himself. He is no copyist of 
German historians of philosophy. He reflects for himself upon the 
meaning of the schemes of thought which heanalyses. This imparts 
afresh and truthful spirit even to the weary lengths of extract and 
abridgment of which this “Treatise” is made up. But it is one thing 
to neglect modern writers, and another to overlook positive critical 
discoveries, For Abelard, e.g., Mr. Maurice appeals to Cousin only, and 
evidently is unacquainted with Lindenkohl’s edition and commentary 
on the “Sic et Non.” And, in speaking of Abelard’s relations with 
Roscelin, he is quite ignorant of Schmeller’s discovery of Roscelin’s 
letter to Abelard, which altogether throws more light on Roscelin than 


18 « Medieval Philosophy; or, a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century.” By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A, 
London and Glasgow ; Griffin and Co. 1857. 
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all we possessed before. But it is impossible for Mr. Maurice to write 
a book without dropping some good things in the course of it. For 
example :— 

“We often fancy that the consolation of philosophy means the consoling 
thought that one is a philosopher, and not like other people.”—>p. 26. 

Again, of the perplexing mass of opinions, objections, doubts, and 
solutions, offered in Aquinas :— 

“There may be a rebellion against this reverence. He [the reader] may 
think over one such passage as that which we have presented to our readers ; 
he may consider that the extract is contained in about two pages in a volume 
of 286 pages, that volume being one of the smallest in a set of at least thirty, 
from which the spurious treatises have been eliminated with tolerable care. 
To think of a human soul being the storehouse of such a collection of doubts 
and decisions as that statement implies, to think of a multitude of human 
souls, from the thirteenth century downwards, having all this mass of opinions 
floating about them or crammed into them, is very appalling. A ery for light 
and air rises out of his heart. He begins to dwell kindly upon the legend of 
Caliph Omar, or to construe the promise that Babylon the Great shall some 
day sink like lead in the waters, as applying to the Babel of human notions, to 
the folios in which they are built up, a column reaching to heaven.” —(p. 193.) 


This volume, we notice, forms part of the Glasgow re-issue of the 
“ Encyclopedia Metropolitana.” Surely Mr. Maurice’s analysis is not 
going to be substituted for the “Thomas Aquinas” by the Bishop of 
Hereford, which the original series contained. However imperiect 
Dr. Hampden’s sketch might be, it yet bore the traces of a real philo- 
sophical capacity. 

A very different expounder of philosophical systems is Mr. J. D. 
Morell,!® who leads off the series of “Manchester Papers’ with an 
excellent outline of “ Modern German Philosophy ; its Characteristics, 
Tendencies, and Results.’’ Here we have, instead of a heavy lumbering 
analysis, the substance of -the writers stated in as lucid and concise a 
form as it is possible to reduce them to. Mr. Morell’s defect is, the 
diplomatic generality of his language. There is no haze, but there is 
a want of grace. 

Mr. Lynch’s” little volume is not philosophy, but itis better than 
much which is so called. There is a charm about Mr. Lynch’s style, 
the charm of graceful good sense, which recommends everything he has 
got to say. 





POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 


7". career of Sir Robert Peel supplies an excellent text for political 
discussion. Among others, Mr. Jelinger Symons has recently 


availed himself of the leading points in the history of Sir Robert Peel! 


19 «« Manchester Papers ; a Series of Occasional Essays.” London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1856. 

#0 “Lectures in Aid of Self-Improvement.” By Thomas T. Lynch. Second 
Edition. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 

1 «Sir Robert Peel as a Type of Statesmanship.” By Jelinger Symons, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 
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to express his own opinions on some of the more prominent social and 
economical questions of the day. He also criticises the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel on many occasions which have furnished matter for 
criticism to almost every politician now alive. Mr. Symons thinks 
Sir Robert Peel a popular idol, enjoying a reputation he little merits, 
and deserving, now that some years have elapsed since his death, 
to be the subject of a more temperate and impartial judgment. As 
Mr. Symons is never abusive, and never unfair in his statements, his 
book is well worth reading. The time has, we admit, come when we 
may wisely do something more than praise Sir Robert Peel: we should 
examine when we praise him. But we are unable to acquiesce in most 
of Mr. Symons’s conclusions. We accept his facts, but draw different 
inferences. We do not think his judgment is likely to be the ulti- 
mate one any more than the popular one is; perhaps it is not nearly 
so likely. 

Mr. Symons examines, with minute care, the history of Sir Robert 
Peel’s change on the Catholic question. First there is the minor 
point whether Sir Robert Peel had so far changed his mind in 1825, 
that he must have treated Canning dishonestly, when he withdrew, in 
1827, his support from Government on the ground of unaltered opinions 
on the Catholic claims. Sir Robert Peel repeatedly and solemnly 
denied that this was the case. His assurance was received as final by 
the House of Commons and by Canning himself. It, therefore, seems 
idle to collect expressions from very doubtful sources which might go 
to prove that his opinions had already undergone a change before the 
Canning ministry was formed. On the main question, Mr. Symons 
thinks Sir Robert Peel very much to blame because he displayed no 
adherence to principle. Of course, if a minister adopts a measure 
forced on him by his opponents, his only excuse for retaining office is 
that the general wish of the Crown and the country is, that he should 
be minister. In 1829 the Whigs were not ready to take office, nor 
was the king or the nation prepared to see them at the head of affairs. 
Sir Robert Peel did not abandon principle any more than Lord Derby 
can be said to have abandoned principle, when, in 1852, he gave up 
protection, and accepted office, because the formation of a Conserva- 
tive ministry was, or was stipposed to be, the wish of the nation. 
If the notions of principle entertained by Mr. Symons were fully 
carried out, the services of a statesman who made one mistake would 
be lost to the country for ever. 

We agree with Mr. Symons far more in his strictures on Sir Robert 
Peel’s speeches, made at the time of the Reform Bill. They do not 
read well now,—they are bombastic, and have been falsified by subse- 
quent events: But Mr. Symons soon grows tired with merely noticing 
Sir Robert Peel’s shortcomings on the subject of reform, and goes off 
into a eulogy of the ballot. There is much truth in many of the 
arguments he adduces in favour of secret voting, but there is one 
great reason for preferring open voting to which he does not allude. 
Open voting, the public declaration of opinion, though a mere farce 
when overpowering pressure can be exercised, and when the voter is 
but the servant of some great proprietor, is a most valuable agent in 
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educating and strengthening the moral character of those who are 
beginning to exercise freedom, to judge of public events, and to realize 
something like an independent position in public life. 

Mr. Symons gives a general approval to Sir Robert Peel’s views on 
taxation and the currency. But he is severe in his blame of Sir 
Robert Peel’s conduct in repealing the corn laws as he did. Mr, 
Symons thinks there ought to have been a dissolution of Parliament 
before the question of repeal was decided; and, he says, that the hand 
of Sir Robert Peel should have been the last to destroy protection, 
This is exactly the same question as that raised about Catholic 
emancipation. Admitting, what we should think can hardly be denied, 
that Sir Robert Peel was the man whom, in 1846, the nation wished 
to be Prime Minister, was he not justified in doing what he saw that 
any Prime Minister must do in order to prevent evils of the first 
magnitude ? We think he was justified, and more than justified ; he 
would have done very wrong if he had shrunk from the responsibility. 
With respect to the expediency of a dissolution, it is very difficult to 
judge, without such a wide knowledge of different facts as a Prime 
Minister alone can gain if he pleases, whether the interests of the 
country demand an election at any particular time. At the time 
when Sir Robert Peel re-accepted office, after the Whigs had failed to 
form a ministry, the country was in a very excited state, there was 
great bitterness of feeling, and very unjust exasperations both on one 
side and the other. Surely, a minister might shrink from a dissolution 
at such a crisis, and, certainly, nothing could be a stronger proof 
that the country was really prepared for the repeal, than the influence 
which the statement of his reasons for change had on so many» f 
Sir Robert Peel’s supporters, men of whom it is impossible to say that 
they blindly followed their official leader. 

The Baron de Cussy has published the second volume of his treatise 
on maritime law.’ This volume consists principally of short proposi- 
tions laying down the law, followed by illustrative examples. It is a 
very readable and even entertaining book, and displays an astonishing 
acquaintance with the details of many small occurrences that have 
marked the mutual relations of modern nations. Among others, the 
chapter on the Rights of Consuls and the Position they occupy, may 
be mentioned as particularly good. Stories from all quarters are intro- 
duced to illustrate the subject ; and although the prominence is given 
to the histories of French consuls, and we hear how one was put to 
death in Algiers, and another was insulted at Zante, and a third arrested 
at San Francisco, yet stories from the history of foreign consuls are 
plentifully introduced. M. de Cussy is a violent hater of England, and 
it seems to be the one great object of his book to point out how unjust, 
insulting, and dishonourable the English are; more particularly at 
sea and on occasions when the naval supremacy of England is supposed 
to be endangered. Towards the conclusion of the volume, M. de Cussy 
gives along summary of the principal modes in which he conceives 


** Phases et Causes Célébres du Droit maritime des Nations.” Par le Baron 
Ferdinand de Cussy. TomeII. Leipzig: 1856. 
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England to have offended from selfish motives and the love of dictation. 
Certainly the list of offences, beginning with the encouragement of 
piratical excesses in the Spanish War of 1739, and ending with the 
affair of Don Pacifico, is a sufficiently formidable one. We cannot 
deny that some, at least, of our expressions with reference to foreign 
powers have been rather overbearing and presumptuous. M. de Cussy 
quotes an Admiralty sentence by which some Dutch ships were held 
to be a lawful prize because the harbours of France, “ being naturally 
blockaded by those of England,” it was a breach of blockade to try to 
enter them. He also points to the many occasions on which it has 
been declared, both by judges and statesmen, that after the slave trade 
has been prohibited by an English Act of Parliament, it is unlawful 
for other nations to pursue it. We may, however, guess how far the 
judgment of M. de Cussy is warped by his prejudices, when he tells 
us that the secret object of England in suppressing the slave trade was 
to injure some of the French colonies. This would have been like a 
man setting fire to his own house in hopes of burning down his neigh- 
bour’s pigsty. 

The works of Gérres* are now in course of publication in a collected 
form. Gé6rres was born in 1776, and died in 1848, and during fifty 
years of this period he was constantly writing. He was most discur- 
sive and various in the subjects that eccupied his attention, writing 
indifferently on Persian history and literature, on the politics of Ger- 
many, and on the cathedral of Cologne. Perhaps, however, his political 
writings and his political history form that portion of his productions 
and his acts which will live longest in the memory of Germans, and 
those acquainted with the minor reputations of German literature. 
The fourth volume of his works has lately been published, containing 
some of his more important political tracts, and particularly the treatise 
called “Germany and the Revolution,” which so much incensed the 
Prussian Government that, on its appearance in 1819, an order was 
issued for his arrest. He escaped, however, first to Strasbourg, and 
then to Switzerland, and in 1821 published a longer tract, called 
“Europe and the Revolution,’’ also included in this volume. We do 
not think that these tracts possess much interest for the general reader. 
They are written in a flowery and metaphorical style, and are tediously 
diffuse. Gérres was also given to indulging in moral platitudes, which, 
though sensible and unobjectionable, are certainly not entertaining. 
Any one who wishes to see the position in which Gorres stood to the 
extreme revolutionary party cannot do better than refer to the con- 
cluding page of an essay, contained in the volume now published, on 
the Death of Kotzebue. He will see that Gérres gradually worked 
himself away from the enthusiasm which sent him, in 1799, to Paris, 
as the head of a deputation, asking for the incorporation with France 
of the Rhine Provinces, but he will also see that Gdérres displayed 
greater richness of expression than originality of thought in the 
utterance of his maturer judgment. 





3 « Joseph von Gérres Politische Schriften Herausgegeben von Marie Girres, ’ 
Vierter Band. Miinchen: 1856. 
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“ England’s Greatness ’’4 is the title of a book in which it is proposed 
to trace the rise and progress of England in government, laws, reli- 
gion, and social life; in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; in 
science, literature, and the arts, from the earliest period to the Peace of 
Paris. This ambitious project has been carried out with very moderate 
success ; but the quantity of matter is very considerable, if its quality 
is not very good. The fault of such a book is, that the writer cannot 
possibly have verified one-tenth of his statements. It is an accumu- 
lation of anecdotes and histories from all sorts of sources, some good, 
some very bad. Still, if the book were to be done at all, it is perhaps 
as good as could be expected. The writer has been very industrious, 
and he has tried to make his work complete. A reader who knew 
little of the subject, if we can properly call the history of a thousand 
years a subject at all, will find much to interest and amuse him, 
although the knowledge which he gains from it will necessarily be very 
superficial. And every reader will find many facts stated in it which 
are new to him, and which may set him inquiring whether they are as 
true as they are new. It belongs, however, to a class of books which 
we cannot regard with much favour. It attempts to make history 
easy, and to give a mass of heterogeneous information. It is also 
written with that foolish air of nineteenth century superiority which 
disfigures most books of the sort, and the style throughout is greatly 
wanting in simplicity. 

We should not, however, be doing justice to the author unless \we 
showed, by an example, how much ground he attempts to traverse. 
We will take the reign of George the Second as a favourable specimen. 
Mr. Wade first directs his attention to the public history of the reign, 
to the policy of Sir Robert Walpole, and the flourishing condition of the 
nation. He then examines the statistics of crime at that period, and 
shows the prevalence of intemperance, and the causes of demoralization. 
Thence he passes to the education of the gentry, the sanitary condition 
of London, and the story of Beau Nash. The condition of the pro- 
ductive classes, the rise and influence of Methodism, and the efficiency 
of the London police are next discussed. In conclusion, a resumé is 
given of the principal works in science, literature, and art. This, it 
must be acknowledged, is a very ample programme; and if we con- 
sider that this is offered with respect to a reign neither very long nor 
very important, we may estimate how large is the whole sum of contents, 
and may, perhaps, feel inclined not to criticise very severely the defects 
that characterise the separate parts. 

General Kmety has published a pamphlet,> in which he gives a nar- 
rative of the battle fought before Kars on the 29th September, 1855. 
The object which General Kmety has in view is to claim his own fair 
share in the laurels won by the victors. He complains that General 
Williams mentioned all the other officers, under whom the victory was 
gained, with the highest encomiums ; but that he himself was either 





4 “England’s Greatness.” By John Wade. London: LongmanandCo. 1856. 
5 “*A Narrative of the Defence of Kars. Translated ‘from the German of 
General Kmety.” London: Ridgway. 1856. 
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omitted, or his services slurred over in General Williams’s notice of 
the action. General Kmety gives a very minute account of the battle, 
and of the share he took in it; and certainly he gives fair reason to 
suppose that the share was too great to make all omission to notice it 
justifiable. Probably General Williams will find some opportunity of 
publicly stating how far he is disposed to recognise the claims of his 
Hungarian subordinate. 

“Six Months in Kansas,’’6 gives the history of a lady who had the 
good or bad fortune to spend half-a-year at Lawrence. The book 
consists of letters written by the lady to her mother. The style is 
pert and flippant, and a great amount of paper is wasted in trivialities, 
such as those inane disquisitions on the animals that bite them, which 
fill up so much of the space of book-making travellers. We do, how- 
ever, gather something of the wild life and bitter animosities which 
mark society in the unfortunate battle-ground of slavery and freedom. 
The lady’s talk is of rifles and pistols; of tailors shot in their shops, 
and husbands rescued from the arrest of the sheriff by armed wives. 
“Sheriffs Jones and Donaldson,” we read, “ate of our bread and drank 
of our cup, and then, Judas-like, straightway went forth to destroy us.” 
“For two weeks the most intense anxiety and fear have worn out the 
strength and hearts of our people.’”’ It is a sad picture of crime and 
cruelty, and not the least terrible of its features is the hate engendered, 
by the atrocities she sees, in the breast of a woman. Those who wish to 
know the parliamentary history of the same struggle, will find in a 
thickly printed volume,’ of very moderate size and cost, compiled by 
Horace Greely, a very clear, full, and well-digested narrative of the 
history of the contest for slavery extension or restriction in the United 
States from the Declaration of Independence to the present day. It is 
mainly condensed from the Journals of Congress and other official 
records, and it shows the votes on the most important divisions in 
either house. 

The subject of Capital Punishment has a little literature of its own, 
which is constantly receiving small additions.8 The list has lately 
been increased by Mr. Rippon. His book has, however, very little 
that is new in it, and as in the present temper of public opinion there 
is no danger of a relaxation of our penal system, we need not go 
over what has so often been said before in favour of the entire abolition 
of capital punishment. There are, however, one or two minor points 
which we may notice. Mr. Rippon, and those who think with him, 
constantly appeal to the mild and benevolent character of the Gospel. 
To represent the Gospel as benevolent in the sense which they use it, 
in which benevolence means the indisposition to punish, is to make a 
historical mistake. We will not enter on theological questions, but, 
as a mere matter of fact, no one who attentively reads the New Tes- 
tament can fail to perceive that its writers had a great share of a 





6 «Six Months in Kansas.” By a Lady. Boston: 1856. 

7 “A History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension or Restriction in the 
United States.”” By Horace Greely. New York: 1856. 

8 “The Punishment of Death.” By John Rippon. London: Cash. 1856. 
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very practical sternness, and the notion that a sinner must in this 
world be dealt with according to his sins, underlies a great portion of 
the teaching of those whose thoughts we study in the New Testament. 
Secondly, Mr. Rippon draws so sweeping an inference from the bene- 
ficial effects which in some instances have followed a mitigation in the 
severity of our criminal code, that he states light punishments to be 
universally the most efficacious. According to this, the greater the 
crime the lighter ought to be the punishment; and a murderer would 
be satisfactorily punished by an hour’s confinement in the gaoler’s own 
apartments. Lastly, Mr. Rippon falls into a very prevalent mistake 
when he sees in the uncertainty of punishment following crime a 
reason for doing away with the punishment. The uncertainty is much 
exaggerated, owing, in Mr. Rippon’s case, to an obvious ignorance of 
the forms of our criminal law; for he appears not to know that sen- 
tence of death is recorded as a matter of form, when every one knows 
that death is not the punishment for the crime committed. We must 
admit that occasionally a Home Secretary pardons a criminal on what 
appears to be very insufficient grounds, but this is not frequent; and 
all cases where it can be shown that the machinery by which crime 
meets its reward has been defective, can only show that we ought to 
improve the machinery. 

Among statistical works we have a “ History of Immigration into 
the United States,’’® by Mr. Bromwell. It exhibits the number, sex, 
age, occupation, and country of birth of the passengers who have arrived 
in the United States by sea from foreign countries from September 30, 
1819, to December 31, 1829. The total number is about four millions 
and a half; and of these one-third have been Irish. We have also the 
“Seventeenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, in England.’ We learn that of 159,727 marriages 
celebrated in the year, 134,109 were performed according to the rites 
of the Established Church. Marriages after banns are as five to every 
one by licence. The proportion of marriages after banns to those by 
licence is less than it has been in any year since 1841, except 1847 ; 
and it is evident, says the Registrar, that the pressure of the high price 
of provisions, and other circumstances, depressed the poorer classes of 
society more than the classes who usually marry by licence. 

Mr. Campbell Shairp has written a very sensible and well-timed 
pamphlet on “The Wants of the Scottish Universities.” Mr. Shairp 
has had unusual opportunities for contrasting the English with the 
Scottish system of education, and he has availed himself of his expe- 
rience in the present publication. The chief points which Mr. Shairp 
insists on as not to be passed over in any thorough scheme of Univer- 
sity improvement, are :—1. The institution of a standard of admission. 
“ Every one,” he says, “ who has passed through the Greek, Latin, and 





® «History of Immigration into the United States.” By William J. Bromwell, 
of the Department of State. New York. 1856. 

10 « Seventeenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England.” 1856. 

1 “The Wants of the Scottish Universities, and some of their Remedies.” By 
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Philosophical classes, knows well that it would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the unfitness of many of the students. The professors are thus 
crippled: they cannot teach what it is their business to teach, because 
they have not been preceded by the schoolmaster. 2. The appoint- 
ment of sub-professors and tutors, to do that part of the work which 
the professor himself cannot undertake. 3. The establishment of a 
final examination for literary degrees, imperative on every student pre- 
paring for any of the learned professions. 4, The combination of the 
four Universities, for the purpose of granting literary degrees. It is 
obvious to any one familiar with the system of the English Univer- 
sities, that what Mr. Shairp proposes is, to reform the Scotch on the 
model of the English system, so far as the introduction of a cate- 
chetical instruction as subordinate to the professorial may be considered 
to extend. 

Two essays contained in the recent volume of the “Cambridge 
Essays’’!* deserve notice as important contributions to the literature of 
education. Mr. Maine has written on “ Roman Law and Legal Educa- 
tion,” and his essay is alike admirable in style and matter. There is 
no paper on the Roman Law written in English of anything like an 
equal importance. Mr. Maine points out that the study of moral 
philosophy in its historical aspect must necessarily be incomplete 
unless it embraces the Roman Law. The Roman Law is also the link 
which most intimately connects the modern with the ancient world; 
and it is because England has stood aloof from the Civil Law, 
while Continental nations have made it so prominent a portion of 
their education, that English are separated from Continental diplo- 
matists by a barrier of a different phraseology and different legal 
notions; and this separation has led to frequent mistakes and com- 
plications. Mr. Maine also makes some remarks, which deserve 
serious attention, on the advantage which those who have to frame 
English Law in parliament or on the bench would derive, if they 
used Roman Law as a means of clearing up that vague obscurity 
of language which makes the labours of English legislators com- 
paratively so fruitless. Mr. Grote writes on “Old Studies and New,” 
and speaks sensibly, if not with great novelty, on the necessity of 
retaining the classics as the groundwork of our high education. We 
do not think that a doubt can be entertained as to the expediency of 
those who have means, leisure, and ability, devoting the best years 
of their educational course to the study of the classics. But the really 
difficult question (and it is a question which Mr. Grote passes over 
very lightly) is this,—what is to be done with those who are incapable 
of making any real progress in classical studies ? At present they learn 
odds and ends of syntax, and thumb over a few authors, whom they hate 
for the rest of their life. Surely this is a great waste of time. In 
English public schools, the boys with no taste for classics are sacri- 
ficed to those who have a taste. Mr. Grote might have spared some 
of his space to work out a question which really needs consideration, 
and not have devoted himself entirely to proving what no one doubts; 
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except persons who have never received a high education of any sort. 
We cannot also forbear mentioning, that Mr. Grote writes with a 
carelessness, laxity, and inaccuracy of English, which are inexcusable 
in a man who pretends to speak on education. We regret that a 
Cambridge Professor should use such words as “ancientism” and 
“ practicalism.’’ Nothing could weaken the arguments which Mr. 
Grote urges in favour of classical study, as opposed to the study of 
modern languages, and especially of English, so much as the very 
English which he writes. 





SCIENCE. 


R. ANGUS SMITH has given us a Life of Dalton, which consti- 
tutes the thirteenth volume of the “ Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester.’ John Dalton was born in the 
village of Eaglesfield, nearly three miles south-west of Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland, on the 5th of September, 1766. His father was a woollen 
weaver, and his mother helped to eke out a living for the family by the 
sale of paper, ink, and quills. Dalton’s father was able to give his 
son some instruction in mathematics; and at the age of twelve, John 
commenced his career as a teacher in a school kept in the Friends’ 
Meeting-House at Eaglesfield. Some of his pupils are still living, 
and are able to describe the struggles of Dalton for authority over 
boys as old as himself, and who often actually challenged him into the 
surrounding grave-yard to fight. He grappled vigorously with the 
delinquents; locked the worst of them up, and had the windows of 
his schoolroom broken for his pains. 

Three years were thus spent to his own satisfaction, and in 1781 he 
became assistant to his cousin, George Bewley, who kept a school in 
Kendal. Here he became acquainted with Mr. Gough, the blind old 
man so finely described by Wordsworth in “The Excursion; and 
from him he derived, during eight years, instruction and advice. 
During this time his cousin Bewley gave up the school, and Dalton and 
his brother published a circular, informing their friends and the public 
in general that they intended to continue the school, and to give 
instruction to youth in English, Latin, Greek, and French; also in 
writing, -arithmetic, merchants’ accounts, and mathematics. When 
twenty-one years of age, he published a programme of twelve lectures 
on natural philosophy, half-a-guinea being the subscription for the 
course, or a shilling for a single lecture. In after-life he encountered 
this programme by accident, and, as we are informed, burst on reading 
it “into a loud laugh.” 

Six years afterwards he came to Manchester, having previously pub- 
lished a work on meteorology. “Self-taught, a raw countryman, in 
many respects rather rough in his acquired habits, although of a natu- 
rally gentle disposition.” On the 3rd of October, 1794, he was elected 
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a member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. 
On the 31st he read his first paper to the Society, entitled “ Extraor- 
dinary Facts relating to the Vision of Colours,’’—a paper which greatly 
influenced his subsequent career, and gave an impulse to scientific in- 
quiry in a new direction. 

The defect of vision to which Dalton alluded has since been found 
to be by no means uncommon ; and the fact of its having been first 
systematically described by Dalton, has led to its being known by 
the name of Daltonitsm—a name objected to by Sir David Brewster 
and others, who urge with some degree of vehemence the impropriety 
of sending the name of a philosopher to posterity associated with a 
defect. John Dalton himself would, we imagine, have smiled at the 
kindly efforts of scientific writers to avert such a catastrophe ; and we 
strongly doubt whether he would have cared a straw for the association 
so strongly deprecated, especially when it is remembered that the 
term suggests Dalton the discoverer, as well as Dalton the sufferer. 
The peculiarity of his vision was, that he was unable to distinguish 
between certain colours. Crimson appeared to him of a muddy blue by 
daylight. There was not much difference between the colour of a stick 
of red sealing-wax and that of grass. Dark green woollen cloth seemed 
muddy red, and the colour of a florid complexion a dusky blue! He 
concluded, from his examination of his own case, that one of the hu- 
mours of his eyes was coloured, and that looking through it as through 
a coloured glass produced the effects referred to. His eyes, however, 
were examined after death, but no such colour could be detected. The 
humours were transparent, and colours looked at through them were 
unchanged. Hence the cause of the defect must have lain either in 
or near the retina, or, as concluded at the time, in the sensorium 
itself. 

Dalton’s communication was, as we have remarked, the seedling from 
which many inquiries on the subject referred to originated. The 
question was pursued by Seebeck, Wartmann, and more recently by Dr. 
George Wilson, in whose work on Colour Blindness numbers of most 
interesting cases of defective colour-vision are minutely described. 
People labouring under this defect are almost universally born so; but 
the defect may be superinduced on healthy eyes. A most striking 
example of this is furnished by Captain C—, whose case was 
described some months ago in the “ Philosophical Magazine.” 
Captain C— had been accustomed to employ his leisure hours on 
board ship at embroidery. One evening, he was engaged on a flower 
in his cabin, and, anxious to complete the flower before night, he con- 
tinued his work after the light had become dim. While thus straining 
his eyes, the colours before him underwent a sudden and surprising 
change. The red he could no longer see. He went upon deck, hoping 
that an increase of light would restore his power. In vain. From that 
day to the present he has remained colour-blind. He confounds red 
with green, mistakes a sovereign for a shilling, and sees but two colours 
in the solar spectrum. His case is highly instructive, and ought to be 
a warning to al] young ladies, who through love of similar work, may 
be tempted to push their manipulation of Berlin wool into the shades 
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of evening. Wemay remark that the cause of colour-blindness is still 
involved in great obscurity. 

In May, 1800, Dalton was elected Secretary to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester—a post now occupied by his 
talented biographer. He was stilla teacher. This brought his thoughts 
into contact with philology, and he published an English Grammar 
in 1801. In October of the same year he reada paper which occupied 
three evenings of the Society ; and here, for the first time, was an- 
nounced the important law that all gaseous bodies expand to the same 
extent by being heated through the same number of degrees of tempe- 
rature. The same law of equal expansion was announced by Gay 
Lussae six months later. “On the Continent,” says Dr. Smith, 
“Dalton has been almost entirely deprived of his merit, and is even 
not mentioned in connexion with it (his law) in many French and 
German works.” There are writers in France and Germany—perhaps 
in all countries—who take pleasure in giving the works of their own 
countrymen prominence. The pride of a nation in the achievements 
of its children is an honourable feeling ; but in minds too narrow to be 
just and patriotic at the same time, this feeling often renders itself 
contemptible. In the case before us, we imagine that the supposed 
accuracy of Gay Lussac’s experiments has led writers to assign to them 
a preponderance of merit ; but the late researches of Rudberg, Magnus, 
and Regnault show that he, as well as Dalton, erred in his quantitative 
researches. Dalton continued his inquiries on the constitution of gases, 
and communicated his results to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society: they excited much attention both in this country and abroad. 
“He drives on,” says his biographer, “like a new settler, and clears 
the ground before him, leaving it rather rugged, it is true, but never- 
theless it is resolutely cleared.” 

The Rev. W. Johns, who had been a colleague of Dalton’s at the 
academy in Manchester, had a school near the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, which had given up a portion of its house to Dalton. 
“In the autumn of 1804, Mrs. Johns saw him casually pass, and 
asked him why he never came to see them. Dalton said, ‘I do not 
know ; but I will come and live with you, if you will let me.’ He did 
<0, and took possession of the only bedroom at liberty, sitting with the 
family. In this family he lived for twenty-six years with the greatest 
unity.’ Dalton was a Quaker, but he was too decidedly devoted to 
science to think much or strongly upon religious matters. He gave 
way to the opinions of those around him, as if unable or unwilling to 
form such for himself. His life was spent in his laboratory, and all 
his hours were full either of reflection or experiment, or both. When 
asked why he had never married, his reply was, “I never had time.” 
In company he was silent, especially if the company were large; he 
usually listened, but now and then introduced a sentence of dry humour. 
He was not bashful; was never known to be ruffled, and could be cool 
under exciting circumstances. While operating with his air-pump 
before his auditory, a glass flask broke with an explosion, which caused 
the ladies present to scream. “That is more than I intended,” was 
his cool remark ; and he proceeded with his experiment. 
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In the year 1803, during Davy’s professorship at the Royal Institu- 
tion, he was invited to lecture there; and in a letter to his brother, 
dated February Ist, 1804, he gives an account of his proceedings. 
The number attending his lectures was from one to three hundred 
of both sexes. “I was agreeably disappointed to find so learned and 
attentive an audience, though many of them of rank.” He was 
evidently pleased with his own performance, and speaks of the success 
of his experiments, of the plaudits which he received, and of the con- 
gratulatory remarks of Dr. Ainslie at the conclusion of his last lecture. 
Dalton was a smoker, as may be learned from the following letter, 
which on many accounts is so interesting that we give the whole of it. 
It is dated January 10th, 1804 :— 


“TI was introduced to Mr. Davy, who has rooms adjoining mine in the Royal 
Institution: he is a very poo and intelligent young man, and we have 
interesting conversations in an evening; the principal failing in his character 
is that he does not smoke. Mr. Davy told me to labour my first lecture ; he 
told me the people here would be inclined to form their opinion from it. 
Accordingly I resolved to write my first lecture wholly ; to do nothing but to 
tell them what I would do, and enlarge on the importance and utility of science. 
I studied and wrote for nearly two days, then calculated to a minute how 
jong it would take me reading, endeavouring to make my discourse about fifty 
minutes. The evening before the lecture Davy and I went into the theatre ; 
he made me read the whole of it, and he went into the farthest corner ; then 
he read it, and I was the audience. We criticised upon each other’s method. 
Next day I read it to an audience of about one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
people, which was more than were expected. They gave a very general 
plaudit at the conclusion, and several came up to compliment me on the 
excellence of the introductory. Since that time I have scarcely written any- 
thing ; all has been experiment and verbal explanation. In general, my expe- 
riments have uniformly succeeded, and I have never once faltered in the eluci- 
dation of them. In fact, I can now enter the lecture-room with as little 
emotion nearly as I can smoke a pipe with you on Sunday or Wednesday 
evenings.” 


In 1809 he gave another course of lectures at the Royal Institution. 
He was invited by Davy to dine at the Royal Society Club at five 
o'clock, but he was detained until six, when he came, called Davy out, 
learned that dinner was over, and the cheese on the table. He went 
in quest of an eating-house, and, guided by the presence of “a great 
heap of pewter plates, and some oblong tables covered with cloths,” 
he went in and asked for a beefsteak. There was none to be had— 
but “ boiled beef” was ready. In three minutes he had placed before 
him—and the memory of the thing evidently gladdened the philosopher 
—a large pewter plate covered with a slice of beef “swimming in gravy,” 
together with the adjuncts of potatos, bread, and mustard. ‘“ Never 
got a better dinner. It cost me elevenpence-halfpenny. I should have 
paid seven shillings at the Crown and Anchor.” In fact, he took 
manifest delight in his escape from the club dinner; but surely Davy, 
having invited him, would have paid for him. Had he known this, 
perhaps it would have lessened his joy. Other thoughts besides those 
of science crop out in the letter now before us. “I see the belles of 
New Bond-street every day, but I am more taken up with their faces 
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than their dresses. I think blue and red are the favourite colours, 
Some of the ladies seem to have their dresses as tight round them 
as adrum; others throw them round them like a blanket. I do not 
know how it happens, but I fancy pretty women look well any how.” 
Well may it be asked— 
<¢ __——- who can curiously behold, 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold,” 


when we see John Dalton’s dry fibres softening before a pretty 
face. But he mixes his measures of soup and thoughts of beauty in 
one incongruous hash :— 

“T sent for a basin of soup the other day before I went to lecture, thinking 
I should have a good threepenny-worth, but I found they charged me one 
shilling and ninepence for a pint, which was not better than some of our 
Mary’s broth !” 

Davy’s opinion of Dalton seems, according to Dr. Smith, to have 
been harsh ; Dr. Davy also says that Dalton’s manner and aspect were 
repulsive. With reference to his lecturing, a writer in the Quarterly 
Review says, “his voice was harsh, indistinct, and unemphatical.” 
Beside these opinions, Dr. Smith places specimens of Dalton’s style: 
“These letters show nothing crabbed or repulsive.’’ He quotes letters 
to show that, instead of a repulsive, he was of an exceedingly amiable 
disposition. Speaking of Dalton’s one-sidedness, Dr. Smith observes, 
“ He in fact is often the great man who allows himself to act one-sidedly, 
not for his own pleasure or profit, but because the struggle he has to 
maintain needs all his energies to be concentrated on one point of 
attack.” Dalton was once in love; indeed, his capacity in this respect 
may be almost inferred from his admiration of pretty faces. “ Whether 
the fact of the lady’s engagement to another affected him for any length 
of time with disappointment is what his reserved nature never told to 
any one; but we are left to guess that the attachment was strong, 
when late in life he could not read without emotion, and even tears, 
some verses the lady had written.” Dr. Smith’s estimate of Dalton’s 
character appears to us to be just, and arrived at by a mind well quali- 
fied to appreciate both Dalton’s natural powers, and the modification 
and direction which his relations to the world had impressed upon 
them. He proceeds to show the development of men’s ideas, in the 
nature of matter, from the time of Lucretius downwards ; discusses the 
merits of Dalton’s immediate predecessors, and shows the rise, pro- 
gress, and completion of that Atomic Theory, which has conferred 
such inestimable benefits upon chemistry, and upon its discoverer an 
imperishable fame. 

During the last fifteen years astronomy has made great progress, for 
within this period the planet Neptune has been discovered, thirty-six 
pew asteroids have been added to our system, four new satellites have 
been found, and a new ring observed surrounding the planet Saturn. 
A circumstantial and highly interesting account of the progress thus 
briefly indicated, is given by Professor Loomis, of New York? 
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The motion of a planet round the sun is performed in a true ellipse 
when the mutual action of the sun and planet are the only forces 
brought into action. But the'real case is not thus simple, the planets 
are acted upon by their neighbours, and thus deviations from the ellip- 
tical orbits are produced. In the case of Uranus such deviation had 
been observed, but there was no planet or neighbouring mass to account 
for them. They long remained an enigma in science. It was thought 
that the law of gravitation, as announced by Newton, might be at 
fault in these remote regions of space; but Bessel, the celebrated 
astronomer of Konigsberg, clearly announced the path that inquiry 
ought to take. With regard to the discordances observed, he says: 
“Further attempts to explain them must be based upon the endeavour 
to discover an orbit and a mass for some unknown planet, of such a 
nature that the resulting perturbations of Uranus may reconcile the 
want of harmony in the observations.” 

A proposal to compute an approximate place for the hidden planet 
was made by Dr. Hussey in 1834; but Professor Airy regarded such 
a task as hopeless. “I am sure,” he says, “it could not be done till 
the nature of the irregularity was well determined from several succes- 
sive revolutions.” In 1837 Mr. Airy repeats this opinion. “If these 
errors are the effect of any unseen body, it will be nearly impossible 
ever to find out its place.” . 

No doubt there were good grounds for such an opinion, but the result 
ought to warn us how we place a limit to the possibility of the human 
intellect. Undeterred by the opinion of so high an authority, Mr. Adams, 
soon after taking his Bachelor’s degree, with the honour of Senior 
Wrangler, at Cambridge, in 1843, attacked the problem. In September, 
1845, he had obtained the approximate orbit of the disturbing planet, 
and found that the observed discrepancies, with the exception of one, 
could be accounted for on the suppositions which he had made. Pro- 
fessor Airy examined the results, and pronounced them extremely 
satisfactory. 

Meanwhile, the hunt after the supposed planet was undertaken by 
Le Verrier, in Paris. After some preliminary investigations of great 
value, and which won for their author a place in the Academy of 
Sciences, he supposes it probable that the distance of the disturbing 
planet from the sun is double that of Uranus. This supposition, 
which was also that of Adams, was prompted by the known fact, that 
the distance of each of the more distant planets from the central orb 
is about double that of the preceding one. Le Verrier, therefore, pro- 
poses to himself the following distinct question :—“Are the irregu- 
larities in the motion of Uranus due to the action of a planet situated 
in the ecliptic, at a distance from the sun double that of Uranus? If 
so, what is its present place, its mass, and the elements of its orbit ?” 
On the 1st of June, 1846, he announces the result of his investigations, 
and assigns a longitude to the planet of 325°, which only differed by 
one degree from that assigned by Mr. Adams, whose results, at this 
time, were actually deposited in the hands of Professor Airy. 

Soon after the communication of Le Verrier, he had occasion to 
acknowledge the receipt of a scientific memoir from Dr. Galle, in 
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Berlin. The Berlin Academy had just published a chart of the portion 
of the heavens to which the hidden planet had been assigned; and it pos- 
sessed one of the finest telescopes in Europe. Le Verrier requested Dr. 
Galle to examine the portion of the heavens to which his results pointed. 
The history of science, perhaps, does not furnish a grander experimental 
test of reasoning founded on @ priori considerations ; starting from 
Newton’s law, that each particle of matter attracts every other par- 
ticle with a foree which varies inversely as the square of the distance, 
the eye of intellect was guided towards the mighty stranger wander- 
ing upon the borders of our system. On the very day that Le Verrier’s 
letter reached Berlin, Dr. Galle directed his telescope as requested. 
What must have been the thrill of delight experienced by Le Verrier 
when he received intelligence of the result :—“ The planet whose posi- 
tion you marked out actually exists!’ Professor Challis, of Cambridge, 
had previously twice observed the planet, but had not reduced his 
observations. “Being fully resolved,” says Professor Loomis, “to 
make sure of the diamond, he shovelled up with it a great mass of 
rubbish, and stored it away to examine at his leisure.” 

All this is well and minutely described in the book before us. But 
the continued search after the true elements of the planet’s orbit is 
almost as romantic as its discovery. From the slowness of its angular 
motion, it would require a long series of years to obtain those elements. 
But was it not possible thatthis planet might have been already observed, 
and regarded as a fixed star? Search was made in old observations; 
thousands were set aside, and those of Lalande alone were found to em- 
brace the particular portion of the heavens through which the planet 
was supposed to move. The stars were sifted; nine stars were found, 
any one of which might answer the conditions. It was afterwards found 
that six of these had heen proved by Bessel to be fixed stars. Three 
remained ; one of these was considered top small, the other too distant, 
and the attention was fixed upon a single star as the most probable 
representative of the newly-discovered planet. ‘Two days.after these 
conclusions had been arrived at, the great equatorial of Washington 
Observatory was pointed towards this star—it was missing! The 
conclusion seemed irresistible, that the star which had thus shifted its 
position among the fixed stars, with which it had been ranked by 
Lalande, was the veritable planet Neptune. But, strange to say, that 
out of the 50,000 stars of Lalande, the position of this one only was 
marked doubtful; and the doubt was finally found to be due to the dis- 
agreement of two observatories, this disagreement being exactly what 
ought to have taken place, on account of the motion of the planet 
among the fixed stars. The honour of this discovery Professor Loomis 
ascribes to Mr. Sears C. Walker, an American astronomer. 

The author next describes the zone of planets between Mars and 
Jupiter, the discovery of an eighth satellite to Saturn, the satellites of 
Uranus, the new ring of Saturn. He gives a chapter on the recent addi- 
tions to our knowledge of comets; another to our knowledge of fixed 
stars and nebule; and concludes with a chapter upon the progress of 
astronomy in the United States. The work is clearly written—popular, 
but still with a precision which proves the author equal to his task. 
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“ Familiar Astronomy,”? by Hannah M. Bouvier, describes itself as 
a work embracing all the recent observations of the heavenly bodies, 
and intended to be a complete treatise on astronomy, “ conducting the 
pupil step by step, from the base to the summit of the structure.” 
The form of question and answer has been adopted. The work com- 
mences with a short introduction, explaining to the non-geometrical 
reader those technical terms which are of most common occurrence, 
and which are unavoidable in a book of the kind. The science of 
astronomy is divided into four parts, viz., physical astronomy, which 
treats of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and the Jaws which 
operate to produce them: descriptive astronomy, or “a relation or 
description of the appearances of the heavenly bodies belonging to the 
solar system :” sidereal astronomy, which “treats of the fixed stars, 
nebule, &c., or those bodies which do not belong to the solar system :” 
and practical astronomy, which treats of astronomical instruments 
and their application. To these are appended two other parts:—a 
treatise on the globes, and a history of astronomy. The work 
concludes with a series of notes intended for those who desire a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject than the text supplies, and a 
comprehensive astronomical dictionary. 

In a book of this kind it is those questions which are apparently the 
most elementary that are really the most difficult. The first question 
in the first chapter is, “ What is matter?” and the answer to this 
question is: ‘‘ Matter is anything that is the object of our senses.” 
Considerations far graver and more subtle than our author imagines, 
seem to us to be involved in this answer. No doubt she would infer 
the materiality of the atmosphere from the fact of its blowing against 
her cheek; but, supposing that fair surface to be brought near a 
powerful magnet, it would experience a pushing force from the magnet, 
almost similar to the push of a current of air. The tissues of the 
human body are diamagnetic, they are repelled by a magnet; and if 
our senses were sufficiently refined, we could feel this repulsion as we 
feel the pressure of a high wind which causes us to lean against it to 
keep ourselves on our feet. Now, is this magnetic blast, as we may 
call it, matter, or is it not? It is certainly an object of the senses, 
philosophically speaking, although, owing to the delicacy of the push 
and the coarseness of our nerves, we may not be able practically to 
feel it. But the highest authorities are divided on the point; the 
great majority, however, believe that magnetism is a force acting at a 
distance, and not propagated by any material medium. 

“The Lost Solar System of the Ancients discovered ’’* by John 
Wilson, is a work in two volumes, full of geometrical fancies, ingenious 
speculations, and calculations. An attempt is made in it to connect 
the architectural monuments of antiquity with the ancient astronomy. 
The Towers of Belus, the Pyramids of Cheops and Cephrenes, the 
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American Teocallis, the Druidical remains of Anglesea and Scotland, 
Babylon, and the temples of Egypt are described ; and a relation is 
sought between their sizes and planetary distances and dimensions, 
A typical significance is ascribed to the attitude and clothing of 
images; the peculiarity of the book being that these types and 
images are sought to be deduced from the geometrical properties of 
the lines and curves made use of. 

Astronomy is in the ascendant at present ; in addition to the works 
already noticed, we have a “Guide to Astronomical Science,’® by Dr. 
Mann. When will England possess a literature on scientific subjects 
suited to the young, which can be recommended with confidence? 
When will men of sufficient knowledge engage in the important task 
of producing such a literature? In their absence, we must only accept 
the mixture of truth and error, which, like the adulterated bread of our 
shops, is now offered to our intellectual digestion. Dr. Mann’s book 
contains much useful information, but why will Dr. Mann wilfully 
write about what is needless to his book, what he does not understand, 
and on which he therefore writes absurdly ? We take an example :— 
“ By daylight,” he says, “the sky seems to be composed of a concave 
blue vault, which is merely the imperfectly transparent atmosphere 
seen by faint blue light. In moonless nights, the blue vault disappears, 
there being no light reflected from the earth to light up the atmosphere 
overhead.” Could Dr. Mann furnish us with the optical authority 
from which he derives the explanation of the blue of the sky given\in 
this paragraph; or must we refer the theory to his own originality of 
conception ? 

The second volume of M. Barreul’s “ Traité de Chimie technique, 
appliquée aux Arts et a l’Industrie,’’® has reached us. It is devoted to 
the metals, their oxides, sulphates, and salts; the manufacture of 
powder, of salt, of glass, crystals, and enamels ; of mortars and cements; 
of alum; of porcelain, &. We have also a translation of Scherer 
on the “ Blowpipe,’? by Henry J. Blandford, the avowed object of 
which is to render available to the English student a cheap and 
reliable manual on the use of the mouth blowpipe. To these may be 
added a pamphlet on the “ Normal verhiiltniss der Chemischen und 
Morphologischen Proportionen,’’® by Adolf Zeizing; and, finally, a 
second edition of Professor Powell’s work on “The Unity of Worlds.’”® 
We have already had occasion to dwell upon this subject, which is one 
in which we do not profess to feel any deep interest ; but to those who 
do, the animated style in which Professor Powell clothes his ideas and 
speculations will render his book pleasant reading. 
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Professor Potter has published a work on “ Physical Optics,’ in 
which it has been his object “to supply the want of a descriptive, 
experimental, and popular treatise” on the subject. On the score of 
method, Professor Potter, we think, suffers by comparison with other 
eminent writers upon optical science. Those accustomed, for example, 
to the clearness of Herschel, will, we think, rise with some dissatisfac- 
tion from the perusal of the work before us. The author is a scientific 
nonconformist, and has waged for many years a little war against the 
undulatory theory of light. In the present volume he objects to this 
theory, but the reader will find it difficult to grapple with the hypothesis 
which is to supply its place. “The occurrence,” says he, “of darkness 
where brightness should take place, and the converse, of brightness 
where darkness should be, shows that the mechanical undulatory theory 
cannot be true. Our alternative is to study light upon chemical, and 
not simply on mechanical principles.” The spirit of this passage is 
retrogressive; all accurate-minded chemists at the present day seek to 
bring this science under the laws of mechanics ; but Professor Potter 
would release light from the inconvenient fetters in which mechanics 
hold it, and let it play hide and seek amid the pleasant entanglements 
of chemistry. The author explains the phenomena of double refraction, 
polarization, and interference, and his descriptions of experimental 
arrangements will often prove useful to the student; but the book as 
a whole does not fulfil the expectations which the reading of the 
preface is calculated to create. 

The publication of an English translation of Professor Van der 
Hoeven’s valuable system of “ Zoology,’’!! has been suggested, Pro- 
fessor Clark informs us, by the changes which the University of 
Cambridge has recently made in its plan of study, by proposing 
honorary distinctions to those who might excel in certain departments 
of the moral and natural sciences, and by requiring proof of satis- 
factory attention to some one at least of such departments on the part 
of all candidates for the B.A. degree who are not aspirants for mathe- 
matical honours. Amongt the departments of natural science, Compa- 
rative Anatomy and Physiology were indicated, with special regard (it 
may be presumed) to Zoology. Being desirous to place before his 
pupils the best text-book he could furnish them for the prosecution 
of their studies, Professor Clark selected the “ Handbook’ of Professor 
Van der Hoeven as the one most suitable to their wants ; and has trans- 
lated it from the almost unknown language in which it was originally 
written, into thoroughly good English. Its great value as a system 
of zoology consists, not in its containing any new or original views of 
classification, but in the useful summaries which it gives of the struc- 





10 ¢¢Physical Optics; or, the Nature and Properties of Light. A descriptive 
-and experimental Treatise.” By Richard Potter, M.A. London: Walton and 
Maberly. 1856. 

11 «* Handbook of Zoology.” ByJ. Van der Hoeven, Phil. Nat. et M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the University of Leyden, &c. &c. Volume I., Invertebrate 
Animals. Translated from the second Dutch edition, by the Rev. William Clark, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 
pp. 853, with fifteen copper plates, London: Longman & Co, 1856. 
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tural characters of the principal groups, and more particularly in its 
copious enumeration of genera, with multitudinous references to the 
authors by whom they have been described; and it is the latter fea- 
ture, we suspect, which has already occasioned the translation of the 
work into German. But the German translation presents a most 
important feature, for which we look in vain in the English ; viz., a 
supplement by Professor Rudolf Leuckart, in which are embodied the 
chief results of those recent discoveries which have entirely changed the 
aspect of many departments of invertebrate zoology. We could scarcely 
suppose that a gentleman so well acquainted as Professor Clark with 
Continental literature, could be unaware of the existence of this 
addition ; and we had fully expected to find Professor Leuckart’s con- 
tributions either incorporated with the text or appended to it. No 
notice, however, is taken of them; and no change has been made in 
the original by Professor Van der Hoeven himself, save the addition 
of a few references to recent works. The translator has occasionally 
interwoven new matter of his own, distinguished by enclosure within 
brackets ; but this by no means serves to indicate the progress of the 
science during the period that has elapsed since the publication of the 
first volume of the second Dutch edition ; and the work is, consequently, 
in many respects, considerably behind its time. The advanced student 
of zoology will find in it, however, a most useful bibliography of 
almost every department of the science; but for the beginner, who has 
to concern himself not so much with families and genera as with 
classes and orders, it seems to us that many more useful manuals 
might have been found. 

The prevailing taste for marine Aquaria !* and for the search after 
and study of the animals that live in them, has led to the publication 
of another little book, which professes to contain a popular account of 
one of the most beautiful and interesting of all the tribes that attract the 
attention of amateur marine naturalists. The author makes no preten- 
sion to profound science; but lays himself out especially to interest 
his readers, in his descriptions both of the creatures themselves, of the 
haunts they frequent, and of the means of getting at them. It is a 
pity, indeed, that he has adventured into the domain of science at all; 
for, if he had eschewed it, he would have avoided the ridiculous blunder 
of attributing to Mr. G. H. K. Lewes (see p. 45, note) the discovery 
of the real ovaries of the actinizw, which have long been known to 
anatomists ; and would not have floundered about in the quagmire of 
specific distinctions, in which none but the most acute and well- 
informed naturalist is likely to find a bottom. On the other hand, 
the pages of Dicquemare, Dalyell, and other observers of older date 
would have supplied him with a fund of information as to the habits 
of these creatures, which he might have turned to a very good 
account. 

Mr. Gosse has now completed the very useful little work }3 whose 





12 «© A Manual of the Sea A mnly found on the English Coast.” 
By the Rev. George Tugwell. 12mo, pp. 123, with seven coloured plates. 
London: Van Voorst. 1856. 

13 «A Manual of Marine Zoology for the British Isles.” By PhilipH. Gosse, 
F.R.S. PartII. Feap. 8vo, pp. 239. London: Van Voorst. 1856. 
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first part we have already noticed with much approval, by the publi- 
cation of a second, containing the Mollusca and Vertebrata, which is 
characterised by the same valuable features as its predecessor. His 
labour has been much lightened in these departments by having ready 
to his hand two such complete works as Forbes and Hanley’s “British 
Mollusks,”’ and Yarrell’s “ British Fishes ;” but he has by no means 
servilely followed these authors in his descriptions; and of his figures, 
more than two-thirds are original. The whole treatise is so portable 
and compact, that our only regret is that it was not brought out at 
once in a single volume; since even then it would not have exceeded 
a convenient size for the pocket of the naturalist. We throw out this 
hint with reference to a new edition, which we feel sure will be needed 
at no very distant date. 

An opinion is gradually extending amongst those naturalists!* who 
look beneath the surface of their pursuit, that species-making has been 
carried, both by botanists and zoologists, to far too great an extent ; 
and that the whole subject of the influence of climate, habits of life, 
and other external conditions, as well as of the capacity for variation in- 
herent in each type of form, requires a thorough re-investigation. Thus 
Dr. Jos. D. Hooker, in his “ Introductory Essay on the Flora of New 
Zealand,’’ has recently well remarked, that “the naturalist who has the 
true interest of science at heart, not only feels that the thrusting of an 
uncalled-for synonym into the nomenclature of science is an exposure 
of his own ignorance, and deserves censure, but that a wider range of 
knowledge and a greater depth of study are required to prove those 
dissimilar forms to be identical which any superficial observer can 
separate by words and a name.” In the same essay, this accomplished 
botanist expresses the opinion that the reputed number of 100,000 
distinct species of flowering plants will be reduced at least one-half 
by the careful comparison of the Floras of different countries. In the 
Annual Address to the Microscopical Society given almost contempo- 
raneously (February, 1855) by its then President, Dr. Carpenter, a 
similar doctrine was expressed almost in identical terms ; and we are 
very glad to find that Mr. Wollaston, the accomplished author of the 
“Insecta Maderensia,” has made it a special object of inquiry during 
his residence in the Madeira islands. He first discusses the fact 
of variation, both as a matter of experience and as probable 
from analogy; then the causes of variation, such as the ordinary 
climate, whether dependent upon latitude or upon altitude, temporary 
heat or cold of an unusual degree, the nature of the country and of 
the soil, isolation, and exposure to a stormy atmosphere; and from 
this he passes to the organs and characters of variation, namely, the 
effects of the foregoing influences upon the structural peculiarities of 
insects,—some of these characters being especially subject to modifica- 
tion, whilst others show but little liability to such changes. He 
then turns to the consideration of those geological conditions which at 
present regulate the topographical diffusion of insects, and carries 





14 **Qn the Variation of Species, with especial Reference to the Insecta ; fol- 
lowed by an Inquiry into the Nature of Genera.”” By T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A., 
F.L.S.  12mo, pp. 206. London: Van Voorst. 1856. 
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back the same inquiry into the past. And, finally, he offers some very 
original and philosophical views upon the generic theory, which, 
whether they be confirmed or invalidated by more extended research, 
are at any rate well worthy of attention, as tending to reduce to some 
kind of order the chaotic assemblage of facts which at present con- 
stitutes the sum of our knowledge of the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals, by bringing it into relation with their’ generic 
arrangements. We can cordially recommend the perusal of this little 
volume to every naturalist, whatever may be his special object of 
pursuit, who aims to exercise his intellect by grappling with those 
higher problems of the science, which seem to us to be at least as 
serviceable for the culture and discipline of the mind, as the abstractions 
of mathematics, or the barren investigation of what is par excellence 
designated as “scholarship,” as if there were nothing in the volume of 
creation worthy to exercise the higher faculties of the human 
intellect. 

We need do no more than mention the appearance, in Mr. Bohn’s 
Classical Library, of another volume of the excellent translation of 
Pliny’s “Natural History;’! including Books xxrv. to xxxt., which 
are entirely occupied with the remedial agents furnished by the various 
kingdoms of nature for the cure of disease. 

Mr. Page’s “ Advanced Text-Book of Geology’! contains, within a 
small compass, a vast amount of information, carefully collected and 
systematically arranged, and will doubtless be found very useful to 
the student who has mastered the elementary doctrines of the science, 
and desires to possess a general view of its present aspect. It is not, 
however, a very interesting book, being crowded with dry details which 
have little connexion one with another, and dismissing many topics of 
the highest importance in the most cursory manner. The student will 
be but little trained by it in that use of his higher reason which geo- 
logical inquiry, if rightly directed, tends to promote ; the application 
of the knowledge derived from the study of the changes at present in 
progress, to the explanation of the phenomena of antecedent epochs, 
is so slight as not specially to attract attention; and such questions as 
those of the origin of coal, and of the carboniferous limestone formation, 
are treated in the manner of a man who has got up his information from 
books, and has not thought out the subject for himself, or personally 
discussed it with those who have looked at it from a different point of 
view. Still the treatise deserves much credit for its clearness and me- 
thod, and for its concise and comprehensive statement of the facts of 
geological science ; and is eminently adapted as a text-book for teachers 
who are fitted themselves to supply its deficiencies by expounding what 
(for want of a better term) we must call the philosophy of the science. 

Now that it is becoming fashionable to go to Egypt in search of 





18 “The Natural History of Pliny.” Translated, with Copious Notes and Illus- 
trations, by the late John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Riley, Esq.,B.A., 
Pg of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Vol. V. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 523. London: 

. G. Bohn. 


16 «* Advanced Text-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Industrial.” By David 
Page, F.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 326. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Son, 1856. 
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health, a little manual containing reliable information respecting its 
climate, and the localities and mode of life best fitted for each season, 
is likely to be extensively usefyl. We have read Mr. Rhind’s modest 
treatise!7 with great satisfaction, and can confidently recommend it to 
all, whether doctors or patients, who desire to avail themselves of the 
sanatory benefits which this remarkable country can hold out to those 
who know how to use them aright. 

Amidst the multitude of books that are continually issuing from the 
medical press of a purely professional character—discussing, with a 
minuteness of detail formerly never thought of, the nature and treat- 
ment of the various diseases incident to humanity—it is refreshing to 
come upon one which essays at grappling with those fundamental 
questions that lie at the basis of the whole science and art of medicine.!8 
Its purpose is not so much to teach either those general doctrines or 
individual facts that are at present accepted as part of the fabric, as to 
show the methods whereby the stability of its older parts may be tested, 
and by which, after the rejection of what may prove faulty and unsound, 
it may be carried up towards completion, with security both as to the 
value of its materials and the firmness of its construction. No intelli- 
gent man who has had much intercourse with the medical profession, 
can have failed to perceive, among the general average of its members, 
the want of a- well-trained reasoning faculty. There may be much 
acuteness of observation, much tact in discrimination, much judgment 
in applying the results of experience:to cases supposed to be similar ; 
and yet, when any of those higher questions present themselves which 
relate rather to the science than the art, and are beyond the routine of 
the ordinary practitioner, too many show even less capacity for dealing 
with them than may be found in a large proportion of men in other 
professions. ‘The history of inquiry into the conditions of the spread 
of epidemics ; the manner in which every attempt to solve the curious 
problems presented by mesmerism, spiritual communications, and the 
like; is sneered down by the mass of medical men; and the outcry 
which was raised not many years ago against an enlightened physician, 
who was bold enough to advocate a larger measure of trust in the cura- 
tive processes of nature than medical orthodoxy sanctioned, all show 
that there is great call for improvement in that part of the training of 
the profession, which concerns itself with the development of the power 
of reasoning rightly. This want seems to have been sensibly felt by 
Professor Laycock, who has recently succeeded to the chair of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh; and he has made an attempt to sup- 
ply it by the publication of a small volume, expressly intended to point 
out and correct prevalent errors in medical reasoning, and to explain 





17 “Egypt, its Climate, Character, and Resources as a Western Resort. With 
an Appendix of Meteorological Notes.” By A. Henry Rhind, F.S.A., &c. 
Edinburgh: Constable & Co. 1856. 

18 «Lectures on the Principles and Methods of Medical Observation and 
Research, for the Use of Advanced Students and Junior Practitioners.” By 
Thomas Laycock, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P., Professor of the Practice of Medi- 
cine and of Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Edin- 
burgh: 1856. 
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the method by which, as he considers, the phenomena of disease are 
best to be studied, and a broader and safer foundation laid for a science 
of such exactness as may lead to a perfect art. In this attempt he 
seems to us to have partly succeeded and partly failed. In his detec. 
tion of logical fallacies—his exposure of the fundamental errors that 
often lie concealed beneath a smooth phraseology—he has exhibited 
an acuteness and sagacity which seem fully competent to bear him 
triumphantly through the task he has undertaken. But, on the other 
hand, when he turns from the demolition of the errors of others to the 
exposition of his own method of construction, he presents such an 
obscure and insufficient view of his subject, that we are compelled to 
believe, either that he does not himself understand what he wishes to 
express, or that he has unduly curtailed the latter portion of his book 
through haste or inadvertence. Thus, although he bases his whole 
constructive system upon analogy, yet he gives scarcely any warning 
against the danger of that building on false analogies, which has led, 
much more than illogical reasoning, to the construction of erroneous 
systems ; and his directions how to distinguish between true and false 
analogies are so vague and transcendental, that we cannot imagine 
them to be of use to any one. It has been well said, by Sir John 
Herschel we believe, that the insight of the truly philosophic mind is 
nowhere more distinguishable than in its perception of where analogies 
really exist. The gift is sometimes intuitive, sometimes acquired ; in 
its highest form it is an original attribute, disciplined and matured by 
careful training. Now, this power no book can teach. There is no 
royal road to its attainment. But, since the most likely means of 
acquiring it is a sound preliminary education, we rejoice to learn that 
the medical faculties of the Northern Universities are taking the matter 
in hand, and are likely to require from their graduates a far higher 
training, both general and professional, than has hitherto been thought 
necessary for a Scotch M.D. Although we have felt it our duty freely 
to point out what we consider a fundamental defect in Dr. Laycock’s 
treatise, yet we can honestly recommend the study of it, not only to 
the junior members of the profession, but also to that section of the 
public which takes an interest in the progress of medical science; as 
eminently calculated both to instruct and to suggest, to warn its 
readers against wrong paths, and to open out new and promising routes 
to the searcher after truth. 

We do not know that we have ever derived more satisfaction from 
the perusal of a medical treatise, than we have from that of the admi- 
rable summary which Dr. Conolly! has at last given of, the principles 
of that improved system of treating insanity with which his name is so 
honourably identified,—if not as having been the first to propound,—at 
any rate as the first to practise upon a scale so extensive, as at once to 
bring it prominently before the public, and thus to compel its adoption 
in other quarters. The opening paragraph so clearly strikes the key- 
_ of the whole performance, that we cannot forbear citing it in 

ull :-— 





19 “The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraints.” By John 
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“When the close of active professional exertions is felt to be approaching, 
and the pressure of that period ‘aut jam urgentis aut certe adventantis senec- 
tutis’ becomes perceptible, a natural wish arises in the mind of any man who 
has been especially engaged in what he regards as a good and useful work, to 
leave the work, if not finished, yet secure; or, if not yet secure, at least 
advanced by his labours, and as little incomplete as the shortness of his life 
and the limitation of his opportunities permit. The accordance of such a 

rivilege must have imposed obligations which his imperfect powers can never 

tb fulfilled satisfactorily ; and consolation under a consciousness of deficient 
performance can only arise from a trust in that Higher Power which allows 
men to be the instruments of any kind of good. Influenced by some feelings 
of this kind, I am anxious in these pages to explain, as distinctly as I am able, 
the nature, as well as the rise and progress, of that method of treating 
the insane which is commonly called the Non-Restraint System, so as to 
contribute to its preservation and further improvement, and perhaps to its 
wider adoption; or at least to prevent its being abandoned, or imperfectly 
acted upon, or misrepresented, when those by whom it has been steadily 
maintained in its early days of trial and difficulty can no longer describe or 
defend it.”—pp. i. ii. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the question is one merely of 
the abolition of mechanical restraints ; for it is one of the use of all 
those means which science and experience, under the guidance of en- 
lightened philanthropy, can devise for the cure, or at any rate the alle- 
viation, of one of the most frightful maladies by which man can be 
affected ; as opposed to the method which would treat lunatics as 
savage beasts, that must be kept in confinement, to prevent them from 
doing mischief to others or themselves. Where the latter doctrine has 
prevailed, there has been no barbarity so monstrous, no iniquity so foul, 
as not to find perpetrators among the wretches to whom the care of 
the insane has been entrusted. Where the former has been the object 
aimed at, the endeavour to accomplish it has brought out the highest 
intellectual powers, the purest benevolence, the noblest self-sacrifice on 
the part of those who have devoted themselves to this good work. We 
need not go back beyond the present generation, for a saddening picture 
of what the so-called asylums for lunatics, with very few honourable 
exceptions, were, under the system which we shall designate as that of 
brutality. Esquirol, writing of these establishments in France in 1818, 
says that he found the insane naked or covered with rags, and only 
protected by straw from the cold, damp pavement on which they were 
lying. They were coarsely fed, without fresh air, without light, with- 
out water to allay their thirst, under the dominion of jailers, and 
chained in cellars to which wild beasts would not have been consigned. 
The general employment of chains was revolting; the patients had 
collars and belts of iron, and fetters on their hands and feet. Chains 
were universally preferred to strait-waistcoats, because they were less 
expensive! There was no medical or moral treatment directed to the 
cure of the mental malady; and the rude attendants employed seclu- 
sion and surprise-baths (the nature of which may be gathered from 
their name), with occasional floggings as well. Things have not been 
much better in England. In 1815, there is clear proof that these 
abuses were general; in 1827 they were not uncommon ; and even in 
1850, we find from the Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy that 
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they still survived in certain private asylums. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether they are yet entirely eradicated. 

Many of those who advocate what may be termed the humane and 
rational method of treating insane patients, still hold to the belief that 
a moderate recourse to mechanical methods of restraint is indispensable 
in all large asylums. And those who, like Dr. Conolly, have steadily 
contended for their entire abolition, have been set down as amiable 
enthusiasts, who, having adopted a general principle that was true in 
the main, carried it out to its extremes, without regard to the modifi- 
eations which particular cases might require. This is very much the 
position taken by most continental writers, who have had but little 
opportunity of studying the practice of our best institutions ; and Dr. 
Conolly sets himself specially to combat it :— 


“No fallacy,” he observes, “can be greater than that oi imagining what is 
called a moderate use of mechanical restraint to be consistent with a 
general plan of treatment in all other respects complete, unobjectionable, 
and humane. The abolition must be absolute, or it cannot be efficient. Pos- 
sible cases of exception may occur, although scarcely in public asylums. But, 
generally, if hands and feet are allowed, as the po fl. practice and custom 
of the asylum, to be tied and bound at the will of the attendants, all forms of 
deterioration will appear in the patients, and all kinds of neglect and tyranny 
will be engendered; until, by slow but very sure steps, restraints become the 
usual substitutes for attention, for patience, for forbearance and proper super- 
intendence.”—p. 31. 


The fact obviously is, that where the non-restraint system is adopted 
as the rule of government, the subordinates are forced to apply them- 
selves to find a substitute for chains and strait-waistcoats, in that 
watchful care and judicious kindness, without which insane patients 
having the least tendency to violence soon become entirely unmanage- 
able; whilst, on the other hand, as soon as any measure of recourse 
to mechanical restraints is accorded to them, the love of ease and 
of power are temptations to their frequent and most injurious employ- 
ment, which such persons are unable to resist. The great error of the 
“brutal”? system of management lies in the notion that the insane 
patient is not amenable to anything but force; the first principle of 
the “‘ humane”’ system is, that far more influence is to be gained by a 
gentle and soothing management, which gradually brings the patient to 
look upon his attendants not as his keepers, but as his protectors and 
Sriends. The most satisfactory evidence of this fact, which has an 
application far beyond the case of the insane, is to be found in the 
Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy, one of the most active of 
whom (Mr. 8. Gaskell) has had, whilst connected with the Lancaster 
County Asylum, the fullest experience of the effects of both methods 
upon the insane and upon their attendants. The difference is often 
strongly manifested at the very first interview, which does much to 
determine the relation that is henceforth to subsist between the two. 
Insane persons regard all strangers with suspicion, and observe them 
narrowly, with much the same intuitive appreciation of character that 
is exhibited by the child. A kind expression of face, a friendly manner, 
and a gentle voice, have great influence over them ; and they will often 
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to do anything that is recommended by one whose possession of 
these qualities has prepossessed them agreeably. We do not know 
any one in whom they are presented in more striking combination 
than in Dr. Conolly himself; and we have ourselves witnessed their 
unmistakeable effects in the wards of Hanwell, as well upon his sub- 
ordinates as upon his patients. On the other hand, the attendant of 
the old asylums too often approaches a new patient roughly ; looks 
upon him with the same kind of countenance with which he would 
regard a vicious horse that he had undertaken to subdue ; and is met 
by an antagonistic spirit, which, when once excited, is not likely to be 
ever entirely allayed, and is continually giving occasion to contests 
which only force can bring to an end. The following case, among 
many. that might be cited, will bring the two methods into striking 
contrast :-— 


“A young married woman (aged twenty-five), who had been insane eighteen 
months, and whose malady ensued on protracted nursing, probably together 
with semi-starvation, was brought to us tied up in com Denied restraints, 
although she was greatly emaciated, and so feeble as literally to be unable to 
walk. Her wrists were wounded, and her ankles ulcerated, with the restraints 
she had worn; and her toes were in an actual state of mortification. She 
appeared frightened, and her expression of countenance was wild and haggard. 
Altogether, she looked as if merely sent to the asylum to end her miserable 
life. She was, of course, at once liberated from her restraints; and with the 
great care bestowed upon her, she began in a few weeks to recover the power of 
moving about, and her general aspect became less wretched. For some weeks 
afterwards she was wild and disposed to be mischievous, although perfect! 
harmless. Good food, wine, liberty, fresh air, and the sense of having kind 
people about her, wrought wonderful effects. She became stout, healthy, and 

ually quite reasonable. Two of her toes were lost, but her life was saved. 

he had a distinct recollection of the events of her illness; told us that for a 

length of time she had worn a strait-waistcoat in the daytime, her wrists 

being at the same time confined by iron handcuffs, and that at night both her 

haw and feet had been fastened to the bedstead. Eventually she left the 
asylum quite recovered.”—p. 120. 


It is of the greatest importance to the complete development of the 
power of the “humane” system, and to its firm establishment in our 
private as well as in our public asylums, that an intelligent public 
opinion should be created on the subject; so that the efforts of its 
promoters may be efficiently backed by all who are in any way con- 
cerned in the government of such institutions, instead of being thwarted, 
as they too often are, by meddlesome magistrates, self-important com- 
mittee-men, or still smaller officials, jealous of that presiding authority 
which ought to be supreme so long as it is well exercised. And we 
most earnestly commend Dr. Conolly’s treatise, therefore, to all such 
as are either immediately or remotely interested in the subject; with 
the conviction that no unprejudiced reader can rise from it without 
being fully satisfied, that not merely the dictates of benevolence towards 
those labouring under a most grievous affliction, but the conclusions 
of the soundest practical skill as to the best means of cure, are alto- 
gether with the advocates of the non-restraint system. 

There is an old proverb that “it is an ill bird that befouls its own 
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nest ;” and we are sorry to say that its application has never seemed 
to us more deserved than to the author of the “ Mysteries of Medical 
Life,”’° who seems to have taken an ill-natured pleasure in setting 
forth all the mean and self-interested procedures to which the inferior 
men in the profession have recourse in order to obtain practice, as if 
they were the rule instead of the exception ; thus holding up the pro- 
fession at large to the contempt and reprobation of the public, instead 
of exhibiting it in that nobler aspect which is presented by the disin- 
terested ministrations of its body at large to the general welfare. We 
could understand such an attack from some unlicensed practitioner, 
who thinks it his interest to run down the “regulars ;”’ but on the 
part of a man who has taken a solemn oath, on his admission to the 
College of Surgeons, which binds him to do his utmost to uphold the 
dignity of the profession, such a publication is inexcusabie. We can 
only suppose that its author, not having succeeded in practice according 
to his own estimate of his merits, has sought to saddle his failure on 
the unfair proceedings of others, instead of honestly examining how 
far the fault may lie in himself. We should not ourselves have any 
difficulty in accounting for the want of general appreciation of any 
ability he may possess, by the evidence he has himself furnished of his 
tone of professional feeling and morality. 

Mr. Joel Pinney! has a devout belief in Methuselah and the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs, which we confess we cannot entertain; and sets 
himself seriously to inquire into the causes of the progressive decline in 
the duration of human life during the early ages of the race, as if this 
were a truth of the most authentic character. These causes he finds 
in sensuality, voluptuousness, and artificial habits of life; against 
which departures from the laws of our being his arguments are just as 
good, as if he had not prefaced them by so useless, because so unscientific 
an inquiry. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


He any of our readers felt the need of a book which will present 
to them, within moderate compass, the results of the latest 
European research into the history and literature of Ancient India? 
If so, they will do well to procure Mrs. Speir’s elegant, yet solid 





20 ** Mysteries of Medical Life, or Doctors and their Doings: being a Sketch 
of Medical Men generally; their Manners, Habits, Virtues, Vices, Loves, Hatreds, 
Jealousies, Eccentricities, Successes, Failures, Vexations, and Disappointments ; 
with a Description of their Treatment and Ill-Treatment by the Pill-taking Public.” 
By George Allarton, M.R.C.S., Deputy-Coroner for South Staffordshire. London: 
1856. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 144. 

21 “*The Duration of Human Life, and its Three Eras: when Men attained to 
more than Nine Hundred Years of Age ; when they attained to only Four Hundred 
and Fifty ; when they reached to only Threescore Years and Ten ; showing the pro- 
bable Cause and material Agents that have shortened the Lives of the Human 
Race, and the Barriers that prevent a Return to the Longevity of the Early 
Patriarchs.” By Joel Pinney, Esq. London; 1856. 8vo, pp. 151. 
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volume on “ Life in Ancient India’’!—a book which may not quite 
satisfy their curiosity, but will perhaps do them the yet greater service 
of stimulating it. Merely to turn over the leaves of this volume, 
looking idly at the finely-executed illustrations of Indian architecture 
and the charming little vignettes of Indian scenery, is a treat which 
might make “ Life in Ancient India’’ a favourite Christmas book for 
drawing-room tables ; but we admonish serious readers not to be de- 
terred by this holiday aspect of the book from looking into it for 
good working-day information.. For Mrs. Speir writes not only with 
genuine love of her subject, but with a vigour, a clearness, and an 
unpretentious thoroughness which raise her quite above the level of 
dilettantism. She lays no claim to immediate oriental learning or to 
exhaustiveness of treatment, but admirably fulfils the modest promise 
given in her preface, of making known .“ whatever had been most 
attractive to myself, hoping thus to diffuse the interest I felt and 
notify the sources from which further information might be drawn.” 
The introduction contains an excellent geographical sketch of India 
as it is knwon in the present day, with a too brief indication of the 
course of European research since its commencement in the last cen- 
tury, after the East India Company had made its settlement in Bengal. 
In relation to Indian literature, as to many other objects of human 
thought, the dreams of early enthusiasm have only been dissipated to 
give place to discoveries which surpass those dreams in the reach and 
beauty of the conceptions they suggest. The fable of the dying 
father who told his sons that they would find a treasure by digging 
their field is of eternal significance, and has one of its illustrations 
in the story of Sanscrit studies. Many of the high hopes which 
animated Sir William Jones and other early students of Indian litera- 
ture have died out; but they have been more than compensated by 
those far backward glances into the primitive history of mankind 
which the more and more profound study of Sanscrit, by the light of 
comparative philology, has revealed.. Comparative philology, says 
Professor Miiller, in his delightful contribution to the “ Oxford Essays,” 
“has placed in our hands a telescope of such power that, where 
formerly we could see but nebulous clouds, we now discover distinct 
forms and outlines; nay, it has given us what we may call contem- 
porary evidence, exhibiting to us the state of thought, language, reli- 
gion, and civilization at a period when Sanscrit was not yet Sanscrit, 
Greek not yet Greek, but when both, together with Latin, German, 
and other Aryan dialects, existed as yet as one undivided language, in 
the same manner as French, Italian, and Spanish may be said to have 
at one time existed as one undivided language in the form of Latin.” 
We have quoted this passage from Professor Miiller because it serves 
to indicate the relation of Sanscrit to the primeval Aryan language— 
a relation which is not made quite clear enough in the following state- 
ment by Mrs. Speir :— 
“The learned. . . . have become convinced that the Sanscrit language is 
the parent of all other classic tongues. Somewhere in Central Asia they place 


1 “Life in Ancient India.” By Mrs. Speir. London: Smith; Elder & Co, 
[ Vol. LXVII. CXXXI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XI. No. I. U 
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@ primeval nursery, or great. cradle, in which infant nations lisped im infant 
Sanscrit. From age to age, emigrants or colonies wandered forth from: this 
depot, and, as centuries he on, were fashioned into Greeks, Latins, Slaves, 
Celts, &c., each developing its. own peculiar language from the original Sanserit 
germ. At length Persians and Hindus alone were left to cultivate their com. 
mon language, and bear the name of Aryan,—a name which the Persians long 
retained, as may be seen in the inscriptions at Nakshi Rustam. Lastly, the 
Hindus quitted the original Aryavarta, or home of Aryans, travelled to the 
east, and settled themselves in: India.” 


The first book treats of life in India previous to the Macedonian 
invasion, so far as that life can be reconstructed from the Vedas and 
the elder Brahmanical literature. In the Rig-Veda, the most ancient 
remnant of Sanscrit literature, supposed to date 1200 or 1400 B.c, 
the Hindus are exhibited as a conquering race, living on the Indus, 
in the midst of hostile aborigines, and under the headship of patriarch 
kings or chieftains, who united the office of high-priest with that of 
sovereign. Society was not yet divided into castes; nothing is said 
of Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, or Sudras ; and, though Brahmans are men- 
tioned, they are merely one among seven orders of priests, who minister 
under the patriarch or king at a solemn sacrifice. 


“ Society is always said to consist of five classes of men ; an expression which 
Brahmanical scholiasts explain to mean the aborigines, in addition to the four 
castes; but this is a gratuitous supposition, for the whole tone of the Rig- 
Veda implies a free condition of society, quite different from that which after- 
wards prevailed under Brahmanical regulation. We there find new settlers, 
surrounded by enemies of different race, remembering the deities and customs 
of their fatherland, though adopting modes of worship suited to their new 
locality. Languishing in the arid sands of Sindh, they rejoiced to discover 
the &cid soma-plant upon the neighbouring hills; panting for rain, th 
entreated Indra to quaff the exhilarating beverage, and to rend the clouds 
asunder, and let loose the reviving floods. The blessings prayed for are chiefly, 
as gyre by Professor Wilson, ‘of a temporal and personal description,— 
wealth, food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, horses, protection against enemies; 
—selfish and often puerile petitions. But self-forgetting aspirations also find 
utterance, and a few indications there are ‘of a hope of immortality, hatred of 
untruth, and abhorrence of sin.’ ” 


After the most ancient of the Vedic hymns, which shadow forth 
this freer condition of society, there is a blank of six centuries; and 
in the Brahmanas and Upanishads, of about B.c. 800, the Hindus are 
found no longer confined to the banks of the Indus, but spread over 
the broad plains of the Ganges; the kings have resigned their sacred 
functions ; and the Brahmans appear as a peculiarly sacred class, aim- 
ing at a monopoly of learning, power, and religion. These new social 
conditions are accompanied with a change of doctrine. In the Rig- 
Veda, the sun and fire are the highest symbols of the godhead; in 
the Brahmanical books fire-worship is looked on simply as a means 
towards obtaining a renewal of perishable life, and beyond Agni or 
fire, and beyond the sun, “they perceive a sublimer object of adora- 
tion in Brahme, the universal soul.” In the Code of Menu, which is 
a later composition than the Upanishads, the Brahmanical system 
appears in a more consolidated and rigid form, any prior condition of 
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society is ignored, and Brahmanical supremacy is declared to be co- 
eval. with creation. Further light is.thrown on Hindu life, especially 
the life of courts and princes, in the pre-Alexandrian period, by the 
Sanscrit epics, the Ramayana and Mahababrata. Of these Mrs. 
Speir gives a sketch, and then proceeds to consider the popular life, 
the condition of the lowest caste, or Sudras, the state of commerce 
and the arts, the position of women, and, finally, the Hindu phi- 
losophy. 

An interesting, but rather problematical point in Hindu history, is 
the relation of the aburiginal races to. the Aryan immigrants. There 
is abundant evidence that the Sudras, another name probably for the 
aborigines, were not always in the abject condition marked out for 
them as the lowest caste in the Code of Menu; and that at one 
period the attitude of the Hindus towards the native tribes was one 
of conciliation and alliance. 

“The real state of things seems to have been that Hindus and aborigines 
were much inclined. to coalesce ; and that Brahmans propounded their laws on 
caste in order to sever such alliances and preserve their race and their religion 
from degradation. In an article on the ‘ Mnoriginal Races of India,’ written in 


1852, General Briggs notifies eleven distinctions between Hindus and abori- 
ines, and nearly all these differences have occurred subsequent to the Rig- 
Veda. 1. ‘Hindus are divided into castes ;? but they were not so divided, as 
we have already seen, until subsequent to the Rig-Veda. 2. ‘Hindu widows 
are forbidden to marry;’ this _— is distinctly shown by Professor 


Wilson to have no place in the , oh 3. ‘The Hindus venerate the cow, 
and abstain from eating beef;’ in the bys gh cows were sacrificed and eaten. 
4. ‘The Hindus abstain from the use of fermented liquors ;’ fermented soma- 
juice is\drunk in the Rig-Veda. 5. ‘The Hindus eat of food prepared only by 
those of their own caste ;’ on this point we have no great evidence, but the 
regulation is not likely to have preceded the Brahmanical arrangement of 
caste. 6. ‘The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood;’ but in the Rig-Veda 
animals are sacrificed and enemies killed. 7. ‘‘The Hindus have a Brahmanical 
priesthood ;’ in the Rig-Veda kings perform sacrifices, and Brahmans are one 
amongst many classes of priests. 8. ‘The Hindus burn their dead ;’ the dead 
are certainly buried.in the Rig-Veda, although sometimes previously burned. 
9. ‘The Hindu civil institutions are all municipal, the aboriginal institutions 
all patriarchal ;? the veneration of Pitris, forefathers, and the performance of 
sacrifice by kings and householders, looks as if the patriarchal had preceded 
the municipal amongst Hindus. 10. ‘The Hindus have their courts of justice 
composed of equals;’ how early these courts were instituted we know not. 
11. ‘The Hindus brought with them (more than three thousand years ago) the 
art of writing and science ;’ whilst, General Briggs continues, ‘ the indigenes 
are not. only illiterate, but it is forbidden for the Hindus to teach them.’ 
Whether the aborigines possessed literature in the days of Vedic song, is not 
to be known; but that portion of their population which retired to the Penin- 
sula must undoubtedly fore cultivated a literature for which they were not 
beholden to Hindus or Brahmans. Mr. Elphinstone cites the existence of this 
Tamul literature as evidence that society in the south of India had made con- 
siderable progress in civilization before the Hindus colonized there, and mono- 

olized learning as the exclusive privileges of Brahmans. When at length 

rahmans did settle in the south, they translated Sanscrit literature into the 
Tamul languages; and this, again, is a testimony to the cultivation of the 
Tamul inhabitants; for Brahmans would not have bestowed their precious 
iterature upon indigenous or un-Brahmanical tribes, unless convinced that the 
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newly-subdued people could not be noes in subjection by mere force, and that 
it was politic to put public opinion under Brahmanical influence by an infusion 
of Sanscrit legends and philosophy.” 

The second book has for its subject “ India after the Period of 
Alexander,” and, after giving a sketch of the Macedonian campaigns 
in India, and the glimpses of Indian life afforded by Arrian, enters on 
the history of Buddhism. We think this the best executed and most 
interesting part of Mrs. Speir’s work, but, since we considered the sub- 
ject of Buddhism at some length in our last number, we will not now 
dwell on it. The third and last book, which is also the briefest, treats 
of “ India subsequent to Buddhism,” and gives a survey of the later 
Sanscrit literature, the poems and dramas of Kalidasa, supposed to 
have been produced about 56 B.c., and the Bhagavat Gita, which is 
assigned to the seventh or eighth century of our era. 

We hope the reader’s imagination is a flexible one, for we must now 
beg it, without the smallest pretence of an @ propos, to transport 
itself at once from Brahmans and Buddhists to mayors and aldermen, 
and from the Bhagavat Gita to the archives of Lyme Regis and Wey- 
mouth. These archives are amongst the principal sources of the 
valuable details concerning the social condition of our ancestors, which 
have been assembled by Mr. Roberts in his “Social History of the 
People of the Southern Counties of England in Past Centuries.’* The 
details assembled refer chiefly to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries; and, though the skill exhibited in their arrange- 
ment and presentation is not equal to the industry with which they 
have been collected, the volume will be a valuable one to every reader 
who is interested in that period of our history. There is no need now 
to vindicate the claims of social history as distinguished from political : 

to exhibit the condition of the people has now become the ambition of 
historians, and every book which helps us to picture to ourselves the 
life of ordinary men and women in past ages is sure of due apprecia- 
tion. Such a book is this “Social History of the Southern Counties ;” 
and the materials presented in it are so pregnant that the reader is 
inclined to overlook the occasional barrenness and triviality of the 
author’s own remarks. Turn where we will, we find some detail 
which sends us into a vivid dream of the past or suggests some signi- 
ficant comparison with the present. Who, for example, that has spent 
a week at Worthing has not walked to Tarring and Broadwater, 
perhaps bought fresh green figs on the way, and remarked that the 
appearance of those parishes was of the sleepiest well-to-do kind ? Yet 
hear what adventures Tarring and Broadwater were witnesses to three 
centuries back, when Barbary pirates infested our south-western 
coast! 

“ Tarring and Broadwater are about a mile inland from Worthing 
in Sussex, and lie east and west about the same distance. ‘Tarring, 





2 «*The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties of Fngland in 
Past Centuries ; illustrated in regard to their Habits, Municipal Bye-laws, Civil 
Progress,” &c. From the Researches of George Roberts. London: Longman 
and Co, 
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though in the reign of Henry VI. a place of repute, had no market, 
but procured a charter for one about the year 1452. The reasons 
assigned by the men of Tarring for their requiring a market savour 
doubtless of exaggeration. Notwithstanding, no men could have in- 
dulged in such language had not the coasts presented incessantly 
scenes of violence caused by the incursions of lawless enemies. They 
represent that while at Broadwater market, they had ‘ dyvers times 
ben taken prisoners and byn slain, as well the men as the women, 
children, maidenes, wives, and doters therein beying and beleyving,’ by 
their enemies.” 

That the Divine Being prefers having his praises sung out of tune 
to the introduction of instrumental music into places of worship is an 
opinion now confined to the north of the Tweed, and on the subject of 
music in private life even Quakers in England are getting “ lax.” 
Let us give our compassion, then, to any Baptist of the seventeenth 
century, who happened to have a musical ear; for “ata Baptist con- 
vocation held at Bridgewater in 1655, the question was proposed, 
‘whether a beleeven man or woman, being head of a family, in this 
day of the gospell, may keepe in his or her house an instrument, or 
instruments of musicke, playing on them, or admitting others to 
play thereon ?? The answer was: ‘It is the duty of saints to 
abstaine from all appearance of evil, and not to make pensioners 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof, to redeem the time, and to 
do all they do to the glory of God; and though we cannot con- 
clude the use of such instruments to be unlawful, yet we desire the 
saints to be very cautious lest they trangress the aforesaid rules in 
the use of it, and do that which may not be of good report, and so 
give offence to their tender brethren.’ ” 

Mr. Roberts’s book is one over which we should linger if our choice 
were free, but at present we must turn to a much slighter work of 
kindred purpose, namely, “ The Eighteenth Century’*—a collection 
of particulars concerning the customs, fashions, and habits of our 
grandfathers, gathered for the most part from easily accessible sources, 
and woven together with a curious infelicity of style. But for any 
one who can tolerate a little heavy friskiness—artful transitions such 
as “ Ho, ho! what buxom lady is this?” or “ Hey, presto, fly! the 
scene is changed,” and extremely daring jokes which might have 
entitled the author to a place in Swift’s pamphlet on “ God’s Vengeance 
against Punning,” the “ Eighteenth Century’? will be endurable 
reading ; especially if the supposed patient reader has missed the 
advantage of having only a few books in his youth, and reading over 
and over again, on a low stool by firelight, venerable copies of the 
“Spectator,” De Foe’s works, or Fielding’s and Richardson’s novels. 
Works of the class to which Mr. Roberts’s volume belongs, are useful 
addenda to those grave ante-Macaulayan histories which took little note 
of life outside of courts, and senates, and battle-fields. But we may now 
look forward to histories which have no need of such addenda, and Mr. 





3 “The Eighteenth Century; or Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of 
our Grandfathers.” By Alexander Andrews. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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Charles Knight’s “ Popular History of England’* promises to meet 
that expectation. This work is an expansion of a project Mr Knight 
had long entertained—that of writing a History of the People, for 
which he had collected materials before he was induced to enlarge his 
plan, and add the political to the social history of England. The first 
volume—a compact octavo, profusely illustrated with woodcuts, some 
(not all) of which are well chosen—extends as far as the death of 
Edward ITI., and from the amount of reading we have been able to 
give to it, by dipping in here and there, we are inclined to believe 
that this “ Popular History of England’’ will really supply the want 
indicated two years ago inthe complaint of Zhe Times—* When a 
young man of eighteen asks for a History of England, there is no 
resource but to give him Hume.” 

As a contribution to that portion of our history which is chiefly to 
be derived from ingenious etymologies, more or less doubtful, Mr. 
Ferguson presents us with a small volume, entitled, “The Northmen 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland.”’® Mr. Worsaae has interested a 
large number of readers in the discussion as to the proportion ‘which 
the Scandinavian element bears in the population of England; and it 
was in preparing a lecture on that gentleman’s work—*‘ The Danes 
and Norwegians in England”—that Mr. Ferguson felt himself sti- 
mulated to the independent researches on the subject of which this 
volume is the result. The positions which he seeks to prove and 
illustrate are, that the Scandinavian colonization in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland was mainly Norwegian, and not Danish, that it took 
place a century later than the invasion of Cumberland by the Danes 
in 875, and that the tide of immigration flowed from the western side 
of Cumberland, and not from the Northumbrian side. Many of Mr. 
Ferguson’s etymologies and inferences are of a kind on which we 
should be unwilling to build any important conclusion, but we have 
read his volume with considerable interest. There is often some pri- 
mitive poetry latent in a name which we have wondered at as un- 
accountably grotesque; for example, we learn that sty, a frequent 
termination of local names in the North, means a rough path or track, 
and that the name of the mountain Cachedecam, forming part of the 
range of Helvellyn, is called by the dwellers at its foot Catstycam, 
which, being interpreted, is, “the summit of the track of the wild cat.” 
Much knowledge of this kind, together with more important historical 
conjectures, may be gathered by spending an agreeable hour or two 
over Mr. Ferguson’s book, which no one will be disposed to quarrel 
with, except, perhaps, antiquarians who hold antagonistic etymologies, 
or non-antiquarians who despise etymologies altogether. 

Among historical reprints, one especially meriting notice is a new 
edition of M‘Crie’s “History of the Reformation in Italy, and 





4 “The Popular History of England; an illustrated History of Society and 
Government from the Earliest Period to our Own Times.” By Charles Knight. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 

5 “‘The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland.” By Robert Ferguson. 
London: Longman and Co. 
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History of the Reformation in Spain,’ both now included in one 
portable volume, forming part of the series of M‘Crie’s “ Works,” but 
with independent indices, and complete in itself. These histories 
have never been superseded, and remain the very best account we 
possess of the protest made against Romish corruption by the races of 
the South—a protest not less ardent, but unhappily less persistent, 
than that of the phlegmatic North. M‘Crie belongs to that higher 
class of writers to whose earnestness, thoroughness, and genuine re- 
search we turn for relief from the superficial, second-hand showiness 
of books written from a transient impulse, in order to supply only a 
transient need. 

Histories which, like that of the Reformation in Southern Europe, 
have their climax in persecution and martyrdom, and not in political 
revolution, necessarily treat chiefly of individual action and indivi- 
dual fates—the interest in the heroes of the conflict is not merged in 
the grand general results of the conflict—and such histories are often 
open to the criticism of being merely a series of biographies. But it 
is not easy in the present day to define the boundary between biography 
and history. History is becoming more and more biographical, while 
biography aspires more and more to historical fulness. In many cases 
biographers bestow greater pains on what they mean for a “ picture of 
the times,’’ than on the life of their hero; just as theatrical managers 
bestow enormous labour and expense in scenery and costume, leaving 
the play to be performed by a very sorry company of actors. If this 
were not the taste of the day it would not so abundantly be catered for ; 
we must, therefore, accept the works so written without any rigorous 
questioning of the propriety of such lavish scene painting. Mr. Morley 
has already given us twospecimens of lives of scholars in the sixteenth 
century, “ Bernard Palissy” and “ Jerome Cardan,” and he now adds 
the “ Life of Cornelius Agrippa,”? to close the series. The interest in 
such works is threefold. We are glad to have a picture of the times; 
we are interested in the biography of a man once widely celebrated, 
now only a name; and we are both instructed and amused by the 
easy access thus given to works which few of us can find leisure or 
inclination to read in less compendious forms. “ A time has come,” 
Mr. Morley rightly says, “ when it is out of the question to suppose 
that any reasonable student, not directed by some special purpose, 
can, or ought to, trouble himself with the careful reading of such 
extinct literature as the works of Cardan.”’ Life is too crowded, and 
too brief for such study. Only a German professor in the quiet of a 
small university town can be expected to read works which the world has 
emphatically declared to be of nofurther use. And yet in these works 
there are passagesof curious interest, if only as documents of the history 
of mankind. By abstracts, and analyses, such as Mr. Morley has care- 
fully made in these volumes, we are put in possession of those passages 





6 ‘< Reformation in Italy. Reformation in Spain.” By Thomas M‘Crie. D.D. 
A new edition, edited by his Son. London: Blackwood. 

7 «Life of Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, Doctor and Knight, commonly 
known as a Magician.” By Henry Morley. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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which, had we read the works ourselves, might have been marked 
with a pencil as noticeable. The success of the present work will be 
mainly owing to such abstracts; as a biography there is not much to 
interest ; as a picture of the times there is a deficiency of pic- 
turesqueness: the history is rather dragged in than painted in; 
sometimes it is very effective and pertinent, sometimes it reads like 
historical compilation. 

Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim was born at Cologne, 14th 
September, 1486, and Mr. Morley has painted an elaborate picture of 
Cologne in those days. It reached its highest point of prosperity 
during the lifetime of Agrippa, who, although spending little of his 
life there, is said to have taken there his first directions; and cer- 
tainly the polyglot city afforded great opportunities for his polyglot 
facility. He became versed in many European languages, perhaps 
because Cologne was a great European highway. 

Cornelius was a soldier as well as a scholar, and served the Emperor 

of Germany both as secretary and knight. Mr. Morley relates with 
great spirit the early career of his hero; and the Catalonian adven- 
tures, especially the siege and the stratagem by which Agrippa escaped, 
have the stir and movement of a Dumas novel. The transition is 
brusque from the camp to the lecture-room, from Cornelius as a Knight 
to Cornelius as Doctor of Divinity, expounding Reuchlin’s “ Mirific 
Word,” and writing his treatise on the “ Nobility of the Female Sex and 
the Superiority of Woman over Man,” when he was three-and-twenty. 
Very curious is the analysis of this work, which reads, indeed, like 
irony, although obviously written in seriousness—at least with that 
seriousness which an advocate throws into his cause. In the first 
place woman has a better name than man—and words are significant. 
Man was called Adam, which means earth; but woman Eve, which 
means life. Man was made like the brute sin open land outside the 
gates of Paradise, and made wholly of clay; but the woman was made 
afterwards in Paradise itself. She was the sole paradisaical creation. 
She was not made of clay, but from an influx of celestial matter; 
since there went into her composition nothing terrestrial except only 
one of Adam’s ribs, and that.was not gross clay, but clay that had 
been already purified and kindled with the breath of life : 
' “Tt is because she is made of purer matter that a woman, from whatever 
height she may look down, never turns giddy, and her eyes never have mist 
before them like the eyes of men. Moreover, if a woman and man tumble 
together into water, far away from all external help, the woman floats long 
upon the surface, but the man soon sinks to the bottom. Is there not also the 
Divine light shining through the body of the woman, by which she is made 
often to seem a miracle of beauty.” 

We give this slight specimen, and refer the reader to Mr. Morley 
for ampler extracts. To him also we must refer for the able and 
extensive abstract of Agrippa’s work on Magic—one of the most in- 
structive examples of the credulity of mankind on matters daily within 
their observation. A hundred pages are well bestowed on this abstract. 
It is this work which has been the ground of accusation against 
Agrippa, namely, that he was a charlatan and magician, an accusa- 
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tion which Mr. Morley very satisfactorily disproves by the clearest 
evidence. Throughout the work, indeed, the biographer, though 
partial, is far from blind, and advances nothing in the spirit of advo- 
cacy. He follows the strange and troubled career of Agrippa with 
sympathy, but he never tries to varnish over errors. His work seems 
to us in every way reliable, and in many respects curious. 

Mr. Trollope has taken up a character about which there can be 
little dispute. Catherine de’ Medici® has not found apologists, nor 
does Mr. Trollope attempt the Quixotic task. The utmost he has 
done to soften the harsh judgment of history is to show, and he has 
shown it, that Catherine was a true child of the age, bad enough in 
many respects, but bad only as princes, cardinals, and popes were in 
her day, while, joined to this undeniable badness, there were some good 
qualities of heart and head. 

It is the girlhood only of Catherine which is here related, and the 
details of that girlhood are so scant that the book necessarily becomes 
history flavoured with biography to about the same amount as 
Falstaff’s sack was flavoured with bread; but those who are fonder of 
sack than of bread will not complain. Mr. Trollope begins by 
sketching the noble Palazzo Riccardi in the Via Larga of Florence, 
for many years the residence of illustrious families, and now the 
stabling of Austrian dragoons. Within these walls Catherine was 
born on the 13th April, 1519. The state of the times, and the cha- 
racters of the Medici family, are described in terms not flattering by 
Mr. Trollope—terms which would have made the hair of the respect- 
able Mr. Roscoe stand on end. . 

There is, however, a purpose in this plain speaking. Mr. Trollope 
does not believe in such monsters as the Borgias, flourishing in atmo- 
spheres unsuited to the Borgia nature; and if Catherine de’ Medici 
has descended to us with a brand upon her brow, he is anxious to make 
us understand the social system in which she was reared, the atmo- 
sphere she breathed. Catherine instigated the horrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, it is true; but where could she have learned com- 
punctions which would have withheld her from such a deed? Not 
from her family ; not from the cardinals and popes, to whom she was 
nearly related by blood and friendship ; not in the writings of states- 
men or men of genius like Machiavelli; not in that convent of the 
Murate, so pleasantly brought before us by Mr. Trollope, where she 
was educated, and where she was happy, as her remembrance of it in 
after life affectionately testified. Neither from religion nor from 
policy could she have learned, in those days and under those influ- 
ences, any lesson except the plain one that might was right, and that 
all moral or social questions were referrible to standards of expe- 
dience, cleverness, and success. “In the avowed opposition and hos- 
tility of every partizan and friend of her family to all earnest aspira- 
tion towards good, all hope of improvement, all struggle after progress, 
moral, social, and spiritual,” she learned the lesson of her political 





8 ‘‘The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” By T. A. Trollope. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 
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life. Mr. Trollope has exhibited this with as much success as his 
materials admitted. His pictures of the worthless Medici and the 
practical atheism of Pope Clement, of the political intrigues and 
treacheries which disgraced the struggles of those unhappy days, of 
the siege of Florence, and the impracticability of its republican 
defenders, are clearly yet lightly touched; and had we space for 
extract we should especially be tempted to borrow the account of the 
convent of the “ Walled Ones” (urate) and its revelations of con- 
ventual life in those days. 

Mr. Trollope has based his volume on original and extensive re- 
searches, so that the historical matter, forming, as it were, the 
seenery and costume of his drama, is no mere compilation and abridg- 
ment from handbooks and histories, while it also bears evidence of per- 
sonal familiarity with the principal localities, which enables him to throw 
in picturesque touches, and more vividly realize the scene to our minds. 

A biography that will appeal more strongly to the taste of practical 
Englishmen is the “ Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm,’”® 
the sagacious diplomatist who conducted the first British embassy 
to Persia since the days of Elizabeth, and, subsequently, the his- 
torian of Persia. Malcolm is one of the men whose lives ought 
unquestionably to be written. He was a man of action, whose 
career was closely inwoven with our Eastern affairs, whose advance- 
ment was due entirely to his personal merit, and whose character was 
of a kind to render his life a suggestive study. The present work 
has none of that superiority, as a piece of biographical writing 
which might have been anticipated from the celebrity of the writer, 
Mr. Kaye ; but the materials, especially of the first volume, are full of 
interest. Malcolm left his quiet home, in Eskdale, in 1782, when 
he was a lad of twelve, with less than the average amount of know- 
ledge possessed by Scoteh boys at that age; was his own master in 
India at fourteen; ran the round of boyish follies and fell into debt 
till he was nineteen; then, stung with self-reproach and a new 
ambition, extricated himself from his embarrassments, applied himself 
to Oriental studies, and began to exhibit the energy, penetration, and 
discretion which, by the time he was thirty, won him the appointment 
of Envoy to Persia. Very amusing and instructive is the account of 
this embassy, as an illustration of the distinction between sagacity, 
which implies the presence of moral rectitude, and mere astuteness, or 
cunning, which is constantly liable to failure from inadequate re- 
cognition of moral elements. In Malcolm the acuteness, the dissi- 
mulation, and the patience of the diplomatist were backed by con- 
scientiousness, which was an added diplomatic power, because it made 
him more keenly alive to the fact, that truthfulness and fair dealing 
are the only counterpoise to the treachery and cunning of half-civi- 
lized man. His acuteness and patient firmness were well exhibited in 
the determination with which he stickled for the observance of forms, 


® “The Life and Correspondence of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., 
late Envoy to Persia, and Governor.of Bombay, from unpublished Letters and 
Journals.” By John William Kaye. In 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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personally distasteful to him, but absolutely necessary as a means of 
impressing the Persian mind with the British power and dignity. 
For example :— 

“The first ceremonial difficulty presented itself to him on the 4th of March, 
when an answer came to the letter which he had sent to the Prince Royal at 
Shiraz. It was written in the style of a firman or mandate, such as is addressed 
by a ruler to his subjects, and commenced with the word ‘Hookum.’ Upon 
reading it, Malcolm desired that it might be returned, in a respectful manner, 
with an intimation that he could not, consistently with the dignity of his station, 
receive such a letter, and transmit it to the Governor-General. The communi- 
cation should have been a Moorasellah, such as a king addresses to his Wuzeer. 
After an interval of three weeks, a \etter of explanation came from the Vice- 

Court at Shiraz, setting forth the principle by which it had been governed, 
and defending its proceedings not without some logical acumen. But Mal- 
colm declared that the case had been entirely misunderstood, and that he could 
not accept such an explanation. The subsequent communications to him were 
of a most conciliatory and flattering character; but the Ministers still pro- 
tested that, without the express sanction of the King, they could not depart 
from the established usage of the country. There was an excellent show of 
argument on hoth sides. But neither party was converted or convinced by 
the logic of the other.” 

Malcolm, however, ultimately gained his point. But when an 
interview was to be arranged between hjm and the Prince Royal, new 
ceremonial difficulties arose :— 

“ Ridiculous as was the pride and punctiliousness of the Court—trifling in 
reality as were the points which the Prince hesitated to concede, Malcolm 
resolutely deternined to demand their concession. The first of these points 
was that the Prince ‘should incline his head and shoulders’ on giving the 
Ambassador the signal to be seated. The second was, that the pent emen 
of Malcolm’s suite should be seated during the interview. The last was a 
knotty ge of etiquette not capable of easy solution, for the chief Ministers 
of the Vice-regal Court represented that they were compelled to stand in the 


Prince’s presence—why then should not the attendants of the English Elchee ? 
But Malcolm 2 to precedent and authority. He declared that he could 


produce from Persian history no less than five different examples in support of 
the observance of the custom for which he contended. The authorities were 
admitted ; but it was argued, on the other hand, that such a liberty was ‘irre- 
concileable with the present usage of the Court.’ Malcolm, however, had 
made up his mind, and was not to be turned away from his purpose. He 
directed his Moonshee, therefore, to inform the Persian Minister ‘that a wish 
to conciliate had already led him to depart more than he ought from those 
forms which the customs of his own country rendered 4 and that, as he 
meant to comply with no further demands, it remained with the Persians to 
end the discussion—that, however disagreeable it might be to him to go to 
Court without seeing the Prince-Regent, he should prefer such a line of con- 
duct'to that of sacrificing the dignity of the State he represented.’ 

* Nor was the resolution of the En lish officer without its anticipated effect. 
Fearing the anger of the King himself, who had directed that all honour should 
he rendered to the English Ambassador, the Ministers of the Prince-Regent 
wisely counselled ste th with Malcolm’s demand. But this difficulty was 
no sooner cleared away than another presented itself. A dispute arose regard- 
ing the precise point at which the ceremonial cup of coffee was to be presented 
to the Soieaaiies, This also Malcolm cleared away; and on the evening of 
~ ~~ of June he was conducted with becoming honour to the presence of 

e Prince.” 
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- Malcolm’s was a bright and genial, as well as an upright nature,.- 
and secured him the attachment of the best men wherever he was 
thrown. His domestic life was happy; and the pleasure with which 
we read the story of his active career is marred by no episodes of 
serious error or heavy calamity. We can recommend this biography 
as thoroughly agreeable, instructive reading. 

Another eminent man of action has happily left us his memoirs 
written by his own hand, and written according to the following ex- 
cellent programme, which he laid down for himself. “ J’ai l’inten- 
tion d’écrive ce que j’ai fait, ce que j’ai vu, ce que j’ai été 4 méme de 
savoir mieux qu’un autre, et je ne dépasserai pas ces limites indiquées 
par la raison et posées par moi-méme.” The fulfilment of such an 
intention by a man like the Duke of Ragusa, better known to us 
as Marshal Marmont, implies a narrative of rare interest. Not only 
had Marmont necessarily much to tell that was peculiarly his own, 
but also, when he speaks of well-known characters and well-known 
events, we are glad to learn how they impressed him in particular. 
He writes like what he was—a man of great practical ability, of 
solid rather than brilliant powers, with all the military Frenchman’s 
usual personal ambition and vanity, and with much more than his 
usual truthfulness and moral dignity. He says, very naively, “ Je 
me sentais fait pour la guerre, pour ce métier qui se compose de 
sacrifices, nous grandit & nos propres yeux, et dont le prix et la récom- 
pense sont dans UV opinion, dant les éloges et les respects.” . ..““Je devinais 
les émotions sublimes qu’il cause, en nous donnant la conscience de 
notre unportance propre et du mérite de nos actions.” But his per- 
sonal ambition was of that superior order which, while passionately 
desiring distinction, desires it only on valid grounds, and many pas- 
sages in his life are remarkable attestations of his truthfulness in the 
following representation of himself :— 

“From the day of my birth to my fifteenth year my father never lost sight 
of me for a single day. He had two objects in view; to give me a strong 
constitution, and to arouse my ambition, not ambition which seeks its satisfac- 
tion through intrigue, but that ambition which reposes on a more noble basis, 
and consists in meriting before obtaining. How many times he said to me, ‘ Itis 
better to merit without obtaining than to obtain without meriting.’ And he 
added, ‘With a constant and firm will, and with real merit, one is sure of ob- 
taining at last.’ I have remembered this maxim throughout the whole of my 
career ; I have obtained much, but Heaven is my witness that I have never 
neglected the opportunities which might enable me to merit what I obtained.” 


An incident which happened in 1798 well illustrates Marmont’s 
firmness and self-respect. An invasion of England was then being 
meditated, and Buonaparte, who had then won his first Italian laurels, 
and to whom Marmont was attached as aide-de-camp, was named 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of England—* titre ambitieux,” says 
Marmont, “d’ou ressortit bientét notre impuissance.” Buonaparte, 
wishing, of course, to have accurate information concerning the 





10 “Mémoires du Duc de Raguse de 1792 & 1782.” Imprimés sur le manus- 
crit original de l’auteur. London: David Nutt, 
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defensive preparations of the English, was turning over in his mind 
the means of procuring it. 

“A M. Gallois, a man of respectability and distinction, had a mission to 
England, for the purpose of exchanging prisoners. Before setting off, he came 
with M. Talleyrand to General Buonaparte’s house, Rue de la Victoire. Sud- 
denly the doors of the cabinet opened; the General called me, and no sooner 
did I find myself the fourth in this cabinet than he said to me, ‘Marmont, M. 
Gallois is about to go to England with a commission to treat for the exchange 
of prisoners : you will accompany him; you will leave behind your uniform ; 
you will pass as his secretary, and you will procure information of such and 
such a nature, you will make such and such observations, &c.’ And he 
detailed to me my instructions. I listened to him without interrupting him ; 
but when he had finished, I answered, ‘ General, I refuse to go.’ ‘ ow !—you 
refuse to go?’ said he. ‘Yes, General,’ I continued; ‘you give me the 
commission of a spy, and it neither belongs to my duties nor accords with my 
tastes. M. Gallois fulfils a mission which is openly recognised ; mine would 
lie beyond the sphere of honourable recognition. My departure with him 
would be known to all Paris, and it would be known in England that his pre- 
tended secretary is one of the principal officers of your staff—your confidential 
aide-de-camp. Unprotected by the law of nations, I should be arrested, and 
either hanged or sent back with infamy. My life as a soldier belongs to you; 
but it is only as a soldier that Iam bound to lose it. Send me with twenty- 
five hussars to attack a fortress, I would go without murmuring, though cer- 
tain of falling, because that is my profession. The present case is different.’ 
He was confounded by my answer, and dismissed me, saying, ‘I shall find 
other officers more zealous and more docile.’ This bold contest with a man so 
powerful, this decided answer in opposition to his wishes, made a great im- 

ression on M. Talleyrand, who was not acquainted with me then, and who 
often spoken of it tome since. When MM. Talleyrand and Gallois were 
gone, the General called me and said, ‘ What were you thinking of, to answer 
me in that way before strangers?’ ‘General,’ I answered, ‘I am aware of the 
pain my answer must have caused you, and of its apparent impropriety ; but 
permit me to tell you, you had naked it necessary; you had not hesitated 
to make an offensive proposition to me in their presence, and I could only 
wipe out the stain by also repelling it in their presence with indignation. If 
you had spoken to me of it en ¢éte-d-téte, I should have discussed it with 
you in a manner accordant with the respect I bear you and the sentiments I 
owe to you.’ He understood me, but for a long while after treated me with 
- coldness. Duroc, to whom I had narrated this scene said, ‘I am thank- 
ul that it didn’t happen to me, for I should never have dared to refuse him.’ 
Sulkowsky, who witnessed the explanation, dreading lest the mission should 
devolve on him, hastened to prevent it by saying, ‘General, not one of us 
would have accepted it.”’ Nothing more was said on the subject, and every 
one was saved from the obloquy.” 


The first two volumes, which are all at present published of these 
Mémoires, extend only as far as 1806, when Marmont was in Illyria. 
The narrative is sustained by correspondence and documents affixed as 
pieces justificatives to each book. It includes, of course, the supremely 
interesting campaigns of Italy and Egypt, and is crowded with inci- 
dents and sketches of character that fetter the attention. For any 
one who feels—and who does not ?—the fascination of Napoleonic 
history, these memoirs of Marmont are a work to be devoured. We 
should have liked to give a sample of his power of characterization—a 
power which springs from no literary ability, but simply from acute 
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observation and truthful directness; but we must content ourselves 
with noting this as among the attractions of the book for all thoughtful 
readers. 

A very handsome volume, with illustrations, presents us with 
“ Memorials’’ of a man, who, like Marmont, “ felt himself made”’ for 
a certain career, but who, we venture to say, was not in the least 
determined to that career by the consideration that it would give him 
the “ consciousness of his own importance.” We mean the “ Memo- 
rials of James Watt," collected by the late President of the Watt 
Club at Greenock, and now published at the expense of that society. 
The reader, curious about the lineage of genius, will find here many 
interesting particulars about Watt’s great-grandfather, mathematician 
and schoolmaster, born during the civil wars between Charles I. and 
the Long Parliament. Of Watt’s father, too, some characteristic 
traits have. survived, one of which pleases us especially. At one time 
of his life he had a eonsiderable reverse of fortune, owing to losses as a 
shipowner, and “ when boatswains of ships came to his place of busi- 
ness to have stores made up, the old gentleman was in the habit of 
throwing in an extra parcel of ‘ sail-needles and twine,’ with the cha- 
racteristic remark,—‘ See, take that too; I once lost a ship for want 
of such articles on board.’” Of Watt’s own early years, spent in his 
native town, little is to be gathered, even from tradition; but those 
who care to know the utmost that can be known of the great mecha- 
nician, will not neglect the opportunity of gathering a few additional 
details from these memorials. Watt died when he was eighty-four— 
a long life, in spite of intense intellectual activity, made the more 
wearing by a delicacy of constitution which caused p erpetually-recur- 
rent headaches, sometimes: lasting a fortnight together. Here is a 
case in point for those who maintain that longevity is dependent on 
inherited conditions, rather than on personal habits. Longevity, how- 
ever, is a question which, we imagine, does not lie very near the 
hopes and anxieties of the grander order of minds, who usually 
think 

One glorious hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


It is octogenarians whose fourscore years have had no greater 
epochs than marriage and meal-times, that are likely to be most soli- 
citous as to the possibility of prolonging life and making up by 
quantity for what is wanting in quality. For such octogenarians 
Mr. Bailey’s “Records of Longevity’!* may possibly have an 
interest ; but for the rest of the public, either literary or philosophic, 
it has slender attractions. Mr. Bailey thinks that human life is 
capable, with comfort to itself, and advantage to others, of an exten- 
sion to “three times its present average duration;” but he gives no 





11 “Memorials of the Lineage, Early Life, Education, and Development of {the 
Genius of James Watt.” By George Williamson, Esq., late Perpetual President 
of the Watt Club of Greenock. Edinburgh: Constable. 

12 “ Records of Longevity ; with an introductory Discourse on Vital Statistics.” 
By Thomas Bailey, London: Darton and Co. 
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better reasons for such an opinion than seem implied in his collection 
of instances of longevity, units among thousands; and he forgets, as 
M. Flourens and all other writers forget, that the average duration of 
human life is an average taken under existing conditions ; consequently, 
so long as the conditions remain the same the result cannot vary, and 
to alter the conditions is simply to remake society and external 
appliances. The very fact that in point of extreme longevity the 
advantage of the woman over the man is ninety per cent., and that 
eighty-one women reach the age of one hundred for twenty-nine men, 
points to the occupations and habits of men as sources of early death. 
Are these occupations and habits to be suddenly changed ? Are we to 
undo the laborious machinery of society in order that centenarians 
may abound ? This would indeed be propter vitam vivendi, &c. Mr. 
Bailey has made a collection of cases which he ranges alphabetically, 
some of them narrated in a single line, others in three, four, six lines, 
and a few in about a page. No one can pretend to read such a list ; 
few will care to consult it. 


Among our books of voyages and travels two are of pre-eminent 
interest. The first is the “ Discovery of the North-West Passage,’ 
giving an account of Captain M‘Clure’s expedition in the Investigator, 
1850—1854. The second is Dr. Kane’s “Arctic Explorations.’ 
It is needless to recommend them to those who have followed the 
history of Arctic discovery ; such readers have already secured the 


volumes, and have gone through them with eagerness. But to people 
who are taking life in a lethargic fashion, or who are grumbling at 
small inconveniences, we say—take up these Arctic voyages; they 
will rouse you to more energetic thought; they will silence you into 
more patient endurance. 

Captain M‘Clure’s track lay through Behring’s Straits eastward, and 
he succeeded in uniting his line of discovery with the most western 
point attained by Sir Edward Parry ; thus completing the chain of 
straits which form the long-sought North-West Passage. After 
braving the perils and hardships of three winters he was compelled to 
abandon his ship; but he and his crew, with the exception of three, 
ultimately reached home in safety. We must not attempt here to give 
any idea of the adventures, the hair-breadth escapes, the nobly- 
endured sufferings of which this expedition was full, and can only hope 
that we shall recur to the subject of Arctic discovery in a future num- 
ber. In the meantime, here is a little incident which will please the 
lovers of natural history. The raven, it appears, is the only bird that 
willing!y braves a polar winter, and in the depth of the season he is 
seen to flit through the cold and sunless atmosphere like an evil spirit, 
his sullen croak alone breaking the silence of the deathlike scene. No 





13 «¢ The Discovery of the North-West 3sage by H.M.S. Investigator. 
Captain R. M‘Clure, 1850—1854.” Edited \Commander Sherard Osborne, 
from the Logs and Journals of Captain M‘Clun ‘London: Longman, and Co, 

4 «* Arctic Explorations in the Years 1853, *° *, and 1855.” By Elisha Kent 
Kane. Philadelphia: Child and Peterson. 
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one of the crew attempted to shoot the ravens, and they consequently 
became very bold, as will be seen from the following story :-— 

“Two ravens now established themselves as friends of the family in Mercy 
Bay, living mainly by what little scraps the men might have to throw away 
after meal-times. The ship’s dog, however, looked upon these as his especial 
perquisites, and exhibited considerable energy in maintaining his rights against 
the ravens, wyo nevertheless outwitted him in a way which amused every one. 
Observing that he appeared quite willing to make a mouthful of their own sable 
persons, they used to throw themselves intentionally in his way, just as the 
mess-tins were being cleaned out on the dirt-heap outside the ship. The dog 
would immediately run at them, and they would just fly a few yards; the dog 
then made another run, and again they would appear to escape him but by an 
inch, and so on, until they had tempted and provoked him to the shore, a con- 
siderable distance off. Then the ravens would make a direct flight for the ship, 
and had generally done good execution before the mortified-looking do 
detected the imposition that had been practised upon him, and rushed bac 
again.” 

Dr. Kane’s “ Arctic Explorations” is a much more elaborate work, 
profusely illustrated from the authro’s own sketches, and written with 
that spirit and freshness which belong to the narratives of a man who 
is an actor in the scenes he describes, especially when that man is like 
Dr. Kane, of vigorous and cultivated intellect and rare moral force. 
The enterprise which he headed, and which he describes in these 
volumes, was the second of those expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, due to the generosity of private Americans; and, though 
it entirely missed its immediate object, it was rewarded by im- 
portant geographical results. Dr. Kane proceeded along the coast 
of Greenland as far as 78° 41’, where it terminates in an immense 
glacier. This glacier he surveyed, and ascertained its northern 
boundary to be a new land, which has been named Washington. 
But the greatest result of all was the discovery of a vast area of 
iceless sea, which appears to realize the conjectures of scientific men as 
to the existence of an open sea near the Pole. Dr. Kane mentions 
the illusory discoveries of the same kind duly chronicled by other 
Arctic navigators; but he calls attention to the following facts, which 
distinguish the present observation from all previous ones which 
might be supposed similar :—“ That which I have ventured to call an 
open sea has been travelled for many miles along its coast, and was 
viewed from an elevation of five hundred and eighty feet, still with- 
out a limit, moved by a heavy swell, free of ice, and dashing in 
against a rock-bound shore.’”” Hoping to recur to Dr. Kane’s re- 
markable work, we feel the less regret at leaving it for the present, 
with an emphatic recommendation to the reader’s attention. Simply 
as a story of heroism, it would be fascinating ; but that story, lying as 
it does among some of the most terribly magnificent scenes of nature, 
and being connected with objects dear to science, touches our intel- 
lectual and moral enthusiasm alike. 

Another passage to the Kast, more likely to have a direct effect 
on human affairs, is the passage through the Isthmus of Suez, now 
apparently in the way to be completed according to the fine plan of 
M. de Lesseps, namely, of cutting a channel from Suez to Pelusium, 
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through which the waters of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
will immediately unite, instead of making a canal joining the Red 
Sea to the Nile. The history of this project is given by M. Bar- 
thelémy Saint Hilaire in his agreeable “ Lettres sur l’Egypte,”” in 
which he records, with the easy grace of an accomplished Frenchman, 
the observations he made in that country when, in 1855, he accom- 
panied the scientific expedition of M. de Lesseps to the Isthmus of 
Suez, in order to ascertain the practicability of the above-mentioned 
scheme. M. Saint Hilaire is a warm defender of the camel, or rather 
the dromedary,—for the animal with two humps is not seen in Egypt, 
but belongs. to a more northerly region. He is indignant with the 
hard criticisms the excellent animal has undergone from some of our 
English travellers, and assures us that he had reason to congratulate 
himself on his preference of the camel to the ass, which has legs 
quite disproportionately short, for “ ces espaces immenses.”” But he 
adds, with scrupulous justice, “ je ne veux pas dire du mal des anes, 
qui nous ont rendu de grands services.” 

Those who desire a guide-book for the somewhat comprehensive 
travel offered by Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, will probably 
find much to meet their wants in a compact volume written and com- 
piled by “ An Englishman,’’!6 who has been a visitor of all those 
countries. His contrast of Melbourne with Sydney society is ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the former, and, indeed, is enough to frighten 
away all emigrants who would not find a strong flavour of convict 
manners agreeable and congenial. Another work which, in style, 
does not rise above the character of a guide-book, is Captain Stoney’s 
“ Residence in Tasmania.”!7 It has some illustrations, which concur 
with the author’s descriptions to give a pleasant idea of that region 
so long used as the rubbish-heap of our civilized community. 

Before we close our notice of travels, we must flit back to Europe, 
and mention a small volume professedly of travel, but really of reli- 
gious propagandism. Its title, “ Flemish Interiors,’’ }* refers chiefly 
to the interiors of religious houses and charitable institutions, which 
abound in Belgium beyond all other countries: and the writer’s 
object is apparently to incline his reader’s heart towards a Church 
which stimulates and sustains so much sanctity and benevolence. 
Without being moved to the extent of conversion (or perversion), 
many persons will follow with some interest the description of religious 
sisterhoods and fraternities, with their discipline and duties, not failing 
to modify the lavish eulogy with a grain of scepticism. It is amusing 
to find Catholic propagandism resorting to precisely the same devices 





15 ‘*Tettres sur l’Egypte.” Bar J. Barthelémy Saint Hilaire. London: 
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17 ‘6 A Residence in Tasmania, with a descriptive Tour through the Island, from 
Macquarie Harbour to Circular Head.” By Captain H. Butler Stoney. London: 
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as the humbler Methodism on which it looks down. The writer of 
“ Flemish Interiors,’ wishing toimpress us with the apostolic power of 
Dr. Manning as a preacher, tells the following story :— 


“T believe the conversion of the Scotch reporter is known to many persons. 
He had been eng to take down notes of four sermons preached by Doctor 
Manning in one of our provincial towns, and although a hardened sceptic, was 
—before the end of the third discourse—not only almost, but altogether per- 
suaded.to become a Christian, which profession he soon ratified by his recon- 
ciliation with the Church.” 


Observe the climax: not only a sceptic, but a hardened one—and 
not of a common hardness, but the hardness of a newspaper reporter, 
accustomed to consider all sermons from a short-hand point of view; 
further, not merely a reporter, but a Scotch reporter, who may be 
supposed to represent the last stage of flintiness ; and this superlative 
hardness reduced ‘to perfect Catholic softness already by the third 
sermon: no need of the fourth ! 


BELLES LETTRES. 


geen the essayist, has somewhere said that the person who 
interests us most is the one that most gives us the idea of ample 
being. Applying this remark to books, which are but persons in a 
transmigrated form, we discern one grand source of the profound im- 
pression produced in us by “Aurora Leigh.”! Other poems of our 
own day may have higher finish, or a higher degree of certain poetic 
qualities; but no poem embraces so wide a range of thought and 
emotion, or takes such complete possession of our nature. Mrs. 
Browning is, perhaps, the first woman who has produced a work 
which exhibits all the peculiar powers without the negations of her 
sex ; which superadds to masculine vigour, breadth, and culture, femi- 
nine subtlety of perception, feminine quickness of sensibility, and 
feminine tenderness. It is difficult to point to a woman of genius who 
is not either too little feminine, or too exclusively so. But in this, 
her longest and greatest poem, Mrs. Browning has shown herself all 
the greater poet because she is intensely a poetess. 

The séory of “ Aurora Leigh”’ has no other merit than that of offering 
certain elements of life, and certain situations which are peculiarly fitted 
to call forth the writer’s rich thought and experience. It has nothing 
either fresh or felicitous in structure or incident ; and we are especially 
sorry that Mrs. Browning has added one more to the imitations of the 
catastrophe in “ Jane Eyre,” by smiting her hero with blindness before 
heis made happy in the love of Aurora. Life has sadness and bitterness 
enough for a disappointed philanthropist like Romney Leigh, short of 
maiming or blindness ; and the outflow of love and compassion towards 





1“ Aurora Leigh.” By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1856. 
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physical ills is less rare in woman than complete sympathy with 
mental sorrows. Hence we think the lavish mutilation of heroes’ bodies, 
which has become the’habit of novelists, while it happily does not re- 
present probabilities in the present state of things, weakens instead of 
strengthening tragic effect; and, as we said, we regret that Mrs. 
Browning has given this habit her strong sanction. Other criticisms 
might be passed on “ Aurora J.eigh,”’ considered as a representation of 
incident and dialogue, but we are little inclined to spend our small 
space in pointing out faults which will be very slightly felt by any 
one who has heart and mind enough to respond to all the beautiful 
feeling, the large thought, and the rich melodious song of this rare 
poem. “Quel grand homme est le seigneur Pococurante! rien ne peut 
lui plaire!”’ is a kind of praise to which we do not in the least aspire. 
We would rather be suspected of obtuseness to many faults than fail 
in giving the due tribute of reverence and admiration to a single great 
merit. 

The most striking characteristic of “ Aurora Leigh,” distinguishing 
it from the larger proportion of that contemporary poetry which wins 
the applause of reviewers, is, that its melody, fancy, and imagination— 
what we may call its poetical body—is everywhere informed by a soul, 
namely, by genuine thought and feeling. There is no petty striving 
after special effects, no heaping up of images for their own sake, no 
trivial play of fancy run quite astray from the control of deeper sensi- 
bility ; there is simply a full mind pouring itself out in song as its 
natural and easiest medium. This mind has its far-stretching thoughts, 
its abundant treasure of well-digested learning, its acute observation of 
life, its yearning sympathy with multiform human sorrow, its store of 
personal domestic love and joy ; and these are given out in a delight- 
ful alternation of pathos, reflection, satire playful or pungent, and pictu- 
resque description, which carries us with swifter pulses than usual 
through four hundred pages, and makes us sorry to find ourselves at 
the end. Our extracts will nezessarily be very limited; and we must 
urge the reader to bear in mind that “Aurora Leigh” is a poem 
which even large extracts cannot fairly represent. It has the calm, 
even flow of a broad river, not the spray and rainbows of a mountain 
torrent :— 

MOTHERS’ LOVE. 


** Women know 
The way to rear up children, (to be just,) 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing all sense into empty words ; 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles: children learn by such, 
Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnised,— 
But seeing, as in a rose-bush, Love’s Divine, 
Which burns and hurts not,—not a single bloom,— 
Become aware and unafraid of Love. 
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Such good do mothers. Fathers love as well 
—Mine did, I know,—but still with heavier brains, 
And wills more consciously responsible, 

And not as wisely, since less foolishly.’—p. 2. 


A PORTRAIT, 


“T think I see my father’s sister stand 
Upon the hall-step of her country-house 
To give me welcome. She stood straight and calm, 
Her somewhat narrow forehead braided tight 
As if for taming accidental thoughts 
From possible pulses; brown hair pricked with grey 
By frigid use of life, (she was not old, 
Although my father’s elder by a year,) 
A nose drawn sharply, yet in delicate lines ; 
A close mild mouth, a little soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves, 
Or peradventure niggardly half-truths ; 
Eyes of no colour,—once they might have smiled, 
But never, never have forgot themselves 
In smiling ; cheeks, in which was yet a rose 
Of perished summers, like a rose in a book, 
Kept more for ruth than pleasure,—if past bloom, 


Past fading also. 

She had liv’d, we'll say, 
A harmless life, she called a virtuous life, 
A quiet life, which was not life at all, 
(But that, she had not lived enough to know,) 
Between the vicar and the county squires, 
The lord-lieutenant looking down sometimes 
From the empyreal, to assure their souls 
Against chance-vulgarisms, and, in the abyss, 
The apothecary looked on once a year, 
To prove their soundness of humility. 
The poor-club exercised her Christian gifts 
Of knitting stockings, stitching petticoats, 
Because we are of one flesh after all 
And need one flannel, (with a proper sense 
Of difference in the quality)—and still 
The book-club, guarded from your modern trick 
Of shaking dangerous questions from the crease, 
Preserved her intellectual. She had lived 
A sort of cage-bird life, born in a cage, 
Accounting that to leap from perch to perch 
Was act and joy enough for any bird. 
Dear heaven, how silly are the things that live 
In thickets, and eat berries !”—p. 10. 


SERIOUSNESS OF ART. 


“You, Aurora, with the large live brow 
And steady eyelids, cannot condescend 
To play at art, as children play at swords, 
To show a pretty spirit, chiefly admired 
Because true action is impossible. 
You never can be satisfied with praise 
Which men give women when they judge a book 
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Not as mere work, but as mere woman’s work, 
Expressing the comparative respect 
Which means the absolute scorn. ‘Oh, excellent! 
‘What grace! what facile turns! what fluent sweeps! 
‘ What delicate discernment . . almost thought! 
‘The hook does honour to the sex, we hold. 
‘ Among our female authors we make room 
‘For this fair writer, and congratulate 
‘The country that produces in these times 
‘Such women, competent to . . spell.’ 

‘Stop there!’ 


I answered—burning through his thread of ta 
With a quick flame of emotion,—‘ You have read 
My soul, if not my book, and argue well 

I would not condescend . . we will not say 

To such a kind of praise, (a worthless end 

Is praise of all kinds,) but to such a use 

Of holy art and golden life. I am young, 

And peradventure weak—you tell me so— 
Through being a woman. And, for all the rest, 
Take thanks for justice. I would rather dance 
At fairs on tight-rope, till the babies dropped 
Their gingerbread for joy,—than shift the types 
For tolerable verse, intolerable 

To men who act and suffer. Better far, 

Pursue a frivolous trade by serious means, 

Than a sublime art frivolously.”—p. 51. 


ITALY FROM THE SEA. 


“That night we spent between the purple heaven 
And purple water: I think Marian slept ; 

But L as a dog a-watch for his master’s foot, 
Who cannot sleep or eat before he hears, 

I sate upon the deck and watched all night, 
And listened through the stars for Italy.” 


**T felt the wind soft from the land of souls ; 
The old miraculous mountains heaved in sight, 
One straining past another along the shore, 
The way of grand dull Odyssean ghosts 
Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas 
And stare on voyagers. Peak pushing peak 
They stood: I watched beyond that Tyrian belt 
Of intense sea betwixt them and the ship, 
Down all their sides the misty olive-woods 
Dissolving in the weak congenial moon, 
And still disclosing some brown convent-tower 
That seems as if it grew from some brown rock,— 
Or many a little lighted village, dropt 
Like a fallen star, upon so high a point, 
You wonder what can en it in its place 
From sliding headlong with the waterfalls 
Which drop and powder all the myrtle-groves 
With spray of silver. Thus my Italy 
Was stealing on us. Genoa broke with day; 
The Doria’s long pale palace striking out, 
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From o— hills in advance of the white town, 
A marble finger dominant to ships, 
Seen glimmering through the uncertain grey of dawn.”—p. 291. 


We had marked many other passages for extract, but we must 
restrain ourselves, and only add a few short fragments :— 


“Tf he had loved, 
Ay, loved me, with that retributive face, . 
I might have been a common woman now, 
And happier, less known and less left alone ; 
Perhaps a better woman after all,— 
With chubby children hanging on my neck 
To keep me low and wise Ah me, the vines 
That bear such fruit, are proud to stoop with tt. 
The palm stands upright in a realm of sand.” 


“A fool will pass for such through one mistake, 
While a philosopher will pass for such, 
Through said mistakes being ventured in the gross 
And heaped up to a system.”’ 


“There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common still ; 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud.” 


“That makes libertines ; 
That slurs our cruel streets from end to end 
With eighty thousand women in one smile, 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas ; 
The body’s satisfaction and no more, 
Being used for argument against the soul’s.” 


* He, the man, appeared 
So pale and patient, like the marble man 
A sculptor puts his personal sadness in 
To join his grandeur of ideal thought.” 

That fulness of thought and feeling to which we have pointed as 
the surpassing attraction of Mrs. Browning’s poem, is precisely what 
we miss in Mr. Gerald Massey’s new volume, “ Craigcrook Castle.”? 
Perhaps no poet of the present day has a more exuberant fancy than 
Mr. Massey ; but he rarely shows any higher power than fancy. The 
majority of his poems are like children’s May-garlands, bright with 
flowers which have no root and are only artificially woven into close 
contact. We have re-read, more than once, all the principal poems in 
“Craigcrook Castle,” and, with one or two exceptions, always with 
growing dissatisfaction, from a growing perception that the writer’s 
profuse imagery is an end instead of a means. It does not serve to 
bring more vividly before us an object, an idea, or an emotion, but 
rather thrusts itself forward as a substitute or a screen. We are per- 
petually wearied with a series of lines, each of which is a fresh tax on 
our ingenuity in detecting fantastic analogy ; for Mr. Massey’s imagery 
is rarely derived from any deeper relations than those which lie in the 


2 “ Craigcrook Castle.” By Gerald Massey. London: Bogue. 1856. 
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fleeting impressions of a susceptible organization and the capricious 
combinations of an active fancy. We are not insensible to the charm 
of this imagery, and are anxious duly to recognise Mr. Massey’s re- 
markable endowment of fancy; but it is an endowment which, unless 
it be pruned and made subordinate to riper intellectual and moral 
activity, will be just us fatal as a deficiency. With this want of solid 
substratum in “ Craigcrook. Castle’? we detect an: easily satisfied 
facility, which is also an unfavourable augury for the poet’s future. 
His versification, often highly: musical through a felicity of genius, is 
often utterly bad through an indifference apparently due either to an 
excessive self-estimate, or to a want of artistic scrupulousness. The 
same sort of indifference exhibits itself in newly-coined adjectives and 
verbs which present themselves as the easiest means of getting over 
a difficulty in metre or expression, and in the slovenly recurrence to 
habitual images several times within the space of a few lines. We 
might multiply such examples of carelessness as the following :— 

“ And ever thro’ the dark the Lady Laura’s star-smile shone. 

Ah, the dear night was all his own, then life rose starry-towered; 
Full honeyed with its folded spring, his shut: heart bud-like flowered. 
Upon the stream that pines all day, the calm of heaven doth rest, 
And its star of love, fame far aie. keeps bridal on its breast.” 

But we have not the desire, even if we had the room, to expose 
Mr. Massey’s defects in detail. We only wish to add our voice to 
that minority of his critics, who, fearing that the flush of a temporary 
success may arrest rather than further his efforts after excellence, seek 
to do him a service by blame rather than by congratulation. Having 
acquitted ourselves of this ungrateful duty, we may now quote the 
one poem in this volume, which we have continued to read with 
increasing admiration. It is one of a series entitled “'The Mother’s 
Idol broken,” a series which interests more than any other division of 
the volume, because it is founded on personal, deep-lying experience. 
Most of the other poems in this division; however, fail to affect us 
deeply, because feeling is thrust aside by fancy, producing the same 
sort of effect as the substitution of lace, feathers, and satin for the 
simple outline and divine expression of the human form and faee. 
But the following passages are, we think, exquisite ; and they are so, 
because of their truth and simplicity :— 

“O ye who say, ‘ We have a Child in heaven;’ 
Who have felt that desolate isolation sharp 
Defined in Death’s own face; who have stood beside 
The Silent River, and stretcht out pleading hands 
For some sweet babe upon the other bank, 
‘That went forth where no human hand might lead, 
And lett the shut house with no light, no‘sound, 
No answer, when the mourners wail without ! 
What we have known, ye know, and only know.” 


“We saw, but feared to speak, of her strange beauty, 
As some husht bird that dares not sing i’ the night, 
Lest lurking foe should find its secret: place, 
And seize it through the dark. With twin-love’s strength 
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All crowded in the softest nestling-touch, 

We fenced her round—exchanging silent looks 
We went about the house with listening hearts, 
And eyes that watcht for Danger’s coming steps. 
Our spirits felt the Shadow ere it fell.” 


We stood at midnight in the Presence dread. 
At midnight, when men die, we strove with Death, 
To wrench our jewel from his grasping hand. 
Ere the soul loosed from its last ledge of life, 
Her little face peered round with anxious eyes, 
Then, seeing all the old faces, dropt content.” 


“ And there our darling lay in coffined calm ; 
Dressed for the grave in raiment like the snow, 
And o’er her flowed the white, eternal peace : 
The breathing miracle into silence passed : 
Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear smile 
As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers ; 
Never to wake us crying in the night : 

Our little hindering thing for ever gone, 
In tearful quiet now we might toil on.” 


Here Mr. Massey is his best self. But, alas! he gives us very little 
from this deeper fount: he is soon amongst his starry smiles, starry 
eyes, “starrily-walking”’ ladies, dews, roses, and fragrance—fragrance, 
roses, and dews. His best descriptions of Nature are in the introduc- 
tory division, called specifically “Craigcrook Castle ;” his best lyric, 
one introduced in “The Bridegroom of Beauty ;’”? and we would gladly 
have quoted these if we could, as favourable specimens of the writer in 
his habitual fantastic mood. 

The criticism of contemporary poets might issue in a new order of 
literature, if all poets took as elaborate a revenge on their reviewers as 
Mrs. Phillipson, and published a pamphlet to prove the excellence of 
their own poems. Each poet would then, like a German theologian, 
have his series of “ Streitschriften,’”’ or polemical tracts, to be reprinted 
uniform with his poems, and convince his readers that they are owls 
and blockheads if they do not admire him. 

Mrs. Phillipson is the authoress of a volume of poems entitled 
“ Lonely Hours,” which we briefly but advisedly characterized, some 
months back, as “sentimental doggerel.’”” We did not follow up the 
severity of this opinion by the further severity of quotation, and we 
have no longer the lady’s poems at hand to supply this omission. But 
since then, Mrs. Phillipson’s muse has laid aside for a moment the garb 
of rhyme, and has presented itself in all the startling nudity of prose. 
Her “Song in Prose to the Westminster Owl’’® is now in our hands, 
and we will not fail this time to do her the justice of quotation. 
Johnson said of Thomas Sheridan, “ Why, sir, Sherry is dull, naturally 





vale. Song in Prose to the Westminster Owl, on the Criticism of the ‘ West- 
minster Review’ of July, 1856, on ‘Lonely Hours,’ Poems by Caroline Giffard 
Phillipson.” London: Moxon. 1856. 
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dull; but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to become what 
we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not in nature.” 
And we think our readers will be of opinion, when they have read the 
following specimens of Mrs. Phillipson’s prose, that her folly is by no 
means of a facile kind, or at a degree of intensity readily attainable :— 

“As most epic poems—at least those of the old day, when men and 
poems, when critics and criticism, when ‘Westminster Reviews’ and ‘ West- 
minster Reviewers,’—if there were then such things, and such men,—were 
something different, and, we may add, something better than in these present 
railway, degenerate, and infidel days:—as most epic poems, we say, com- 
mence with an Invocation, we will begin with one. Our present lucubration 
(lucus a lucendo), though by what light written we scarcely yet know, we 
intend to be a sort of epic of its own. And, therefore, we commence with a 
flourish quite Homeric. 

“QO thou, of whatever kind or degree! whether of heaven or of the nether 
place; thou, with business in either or neither; presiding genius, who sat at 
the elbow of the Critic upon the Authoress of ‘Lonely Hours,’ misusing the 
good ink which was provided him, and blackening the innocent paper, which 
was then forced to slander. O genius! which shall be thy place? W. 
indeed from night ?—produced 


ert thou 


‘In eldest time, ere mortals writ or read, 

Ere Pallas issued from the Thunderer’s head, 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night ? 
Laborious—yet with skips—bold, busy, blind, 
Ruler in native anarchy of mind.’ 


“We confess our insufficiency to rise to the altitude commensurate with the 
comprehending thee. In what can the Authoress have offended the powers 
of which thou art the instrument, that thou shouldst set thy son—that would- 
be Herod of the Literary Innocents—to point those seriously tough arrows to 
pierce and slay, quell and annihilate the poetic reputation which she hoped to 
acquire. Whence that predeterminate malice, inflaming that evil speaker, thy 
son? Obscure royalty!—scarcely celestial—what thou art we know not. 
nen uncrowned, or discrowned, is all alike to our dull—our feeble appre- 

ension. 

“ Now, Dark Mightiness! what this favourite son of thine may be, or who he 
may be, the Authoress of the Poems reviewed knows not; although she would 
give much for the information. But she thinks that probably he hath his 
‘brows bound with nightcap instead of bays,’ and that his swan-quill—swan 
scarcely singing, if his own previous poetic efforts are to be judged of—he 
flourisheth in the brick and mortar and white stucco deserts of the far Bays- 
water, or the farther and greener Kensington. In his own individuality, she 
apprehendeth this man not.” : 


“Let, if they please, ill-used poets read savage criticism, and be struck through 
as with darts. Let them tear their hair, weep bitter tears—retire home and 
lock the doors upon themselves. This is the last that the criticised one, in 
this instance, did. Others may rush, to thy delight, eager at the moment of 
seeing thy quarterly announcement of thyself in the Zimes—O ‘ Westminster !’ 
advertisement so tempting yet so dreadful to the unfledged, or to the ‘full- 
flying,’ professors of the pen, baptized in ink for either their own or their 
parents’ sins. She did not rush. Let the frightened catch with quick breath 
the sight of your ‘Contemporary Review of Home Literature.’ Gridiron of 
self-conceit and assumption, on which, like so many Saints Lawrence—but 
Without the consolation of martyrdom—thou friest unhappy authors. She did 
not fasten, with delirious impatience, u, » the number containing her fate, or 
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with trembling fingers the nankeen cover of thy Quaker-like review. She 
did not dread that intended fatal July: ‘ Wotedateeny from: between: the 
leaves of which was to leap to her that scorpion which was to sting; but 
which, with true woman’s quickness and with female arms—readiest at hand— 
she seeks, in the present rejoinder, to annihilate and transfix with her bodkin. 
She was not astonished with thy vast talent, nor penetrated with thy criticism. 
She did ‘not admit that she had made a mistake. She read and put away— 


‘ And slept the next night well—was free and merry.’ ” 


* And you—Westminster Reviewer !—Bard ! Dramatist !—Actor ! (that is, 
provincial actor), Biographer! Philosopher! Squire to ‘ Knight’! Windmill of 
the hundred arms—poetic Briereus—which arms whirl for the astonishment 
and the alarm of other Quixotes, young in arms or pens—we being doubtless 
one, intent, Amazon-like, with long lance to pin, spindle-like, thy whirligig 
upon thy wooden forehead! You, threatened with this demolition, so that no 
longer—mischievous literary windmill—with your cross of singing and swing- 
ing sails, you should scare—sheep, if nought else!” 

“There is a literary Smithfield as well as the City Smithfield. To the pens 
of the literary as well as the ordinary Smithfield must the submissively bleat- 
ing (or defyingly blatant) authors and authorlings be alike driven. The 
public hath its appetite, in its food literary, as in its food substantial. The 
most savage of the critical Botcherdom overdo their work in their haste to 

lease their patrons—perhaps that is all! The assailant of ‘Lonely Hours’ 
in the ‘Westminster Review’ may be an Athletic with a Cleaver of this 
sort. Perhaps he boasts his pewter label, with the Lord Mayor’s brand upon 
it, of authority to kill. The attacked in this instance neither knows nor 
wants to know the usages of his particular sacrificial pen. But he makes a 
mistake if he fancies that he shall find a patient victim, or any easy person to 
practise upon. The sheep may transform into infinitely a more formidable 
animal and a wilder. Perhaps a Unicorn. 

* And now we will all take leave of this Polypheme with his matted hair and 
his red hands.” 


Mrs. Phillipson has evidently mistaken our identity, and has neg- 
lected to assure herself, before firing off her stock of ammunition, 
that she is really aiming at the particular “ owl’ whose disrespectful 
hootings have annoyed her; forgetting that to belabour Bruin is no 
retribution at all to Reineke. We can assure her that we have never 
lived either in Kensington or Bayswater, though we willingly confess, 
if that will be any. gratification to her, to having lived: in far more 
plebeian localities. Our talents are by no means-so versatile as those 
of the gentleman whom she undertakes to punish for our sins. We 
may be a “windmill with a hundred arms,’ with a “ whirligig upon 
our wooden forehead ;’’ we may be a “ gridiron’”—we are not in a 
position to deny these predicates if any one thinks them fitting; but 
we are boundin honesty to disclaim the honour of being either “ bard,” 
“ dramatist,” “actor,” or “biographer.” So much in admonition to 
Mrs. Phillipson, that: the next time she lets loose her retributive elo- 
quence, she may be-careful not to discharge it on the head of the inno- 
cent. It isnot iairthat any one should endure even a squirt vicariously. 

Mrs. Phillipson, we have'seen, intimates the probability of her 
becoming “a unicorn’’—a zoological phenomenon to which we should 
look forward with considerable interest. But we fear this announce- 
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ment is less likely to be realised than another, with which she con- 
cludes, namely, that, encouraged by the flattering opinion of the 
“majority of critics,’ she will presently favour the world with some 
more verses. Accordingly she consoles these “real critics” with the 
assurance that her farewell to them is only temporary. We are 
ateful to think that we are not included among the “ real critics.” 
To revert from poetical polemics to poetry, Professor Aytoun’s 
“ Bothwell’’* has reached a second edition; a proof, taken together 
with the popularity of the “spasmodic poets,” against whom he 
conducts a crusade, that the present widely-diffused taste for poetry 
embraces the most opposite schools. ‘“ Bothwell’ is modelled on the 
poetical-historical tales of Scott, with the disadvantageous difference 
of being a story told in a monologue supposed to be uttered by 
Bothwell when a prisoner in the fortress of Malmoe. The “bold 
bad man,” in his solitude, lives over again his past life, and tells the 
story of his deeds and misdeeds in the fatal episode of his relations with 
Mary Queen of Scots. Professor Aytoun informs us in his preface, 
that he has not deviated from what he considers to be historical truth— 
his view of historical truth being the one most favourableto Mary. The 
obscurer points in the history are discussed in notes affixed to the poem. 
The easy spirited rhymes carry the reader along like a cantering steed, 
and with one who applies neither a high nor an irrelevant standard, and 
moreover, is not an avvocato del diavolo, opposing the canonization of 
Mary, we can understand that “ Bothwell” may be a favourite poem. 
Diligent students of German belles lettres may be interested in the 
fact that there is a very neat edition of Friedrich Halm’s Works? in 
six volumes, including poems and dramas. Halm—known in society 
as Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen—is, perhaps, best known in Eng- 
land through his drama, “Der Sohn der Wildniss,” which has been put 
on the English stage. He is also the author of the “Fechter von 
Ravenna,” a play which made some noise in Germany a couple of years 
ago. The poems are very various and pleasing; the sentimental 
lyrics especially are often felicitously turned; and readers of ample 
leisure who read all poets, major, minor, and minim, may spend some: 
agreeable hours over Halm’s “Werke.” Apropos of German poetry, we: 
recommend very strongly to those readers who require a really popular 
and informing book on German literature, Vilmar’s: “ Geschichte der 
Deutschen National-Literatur,’’6 now in the sixth edition. Thesurvey 
of the medizval literature is what many English students have desired 
and sought for in vain in numerous histories of German literature—a 
direct account of the chief poems, and not a dissertation upon them. 
The whole work is contained in. one compact volume. 
An interesting contribution to: our means of comparing national 
literatures is Mr. Stanley’s “Rouman Anthology; or, Selections of 
Rouman Poetry, ancient. and modern;’’ a work which is addressed, 











‘ “Bothwell. A Poem. In Six Paris.” By W. Edmonstone-Ayteun. Second- 
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not only to a public in England, but to a public among the Moldo- 
Wallachians themselves. Of the forty-five poems in Mr. Stanley’s 
volumes, only seventeen are translated into English. The whole 
are printed in Rouman, which bears a strong resemblance to the 
Latin—not surprising in the language of a people who trace 
their descent from the legionaries of Trajan and Aurelian. It may, 
however, be interesting to note that there are deviations from the 
Latin, the regularity of which serves to make the resemblance more 
remarkable. Thus, the sound of c, &, and g of the Latin changes to 
P, giving us, in Rouman, apa for aqua, peptu for pectus, and patru for 
quatuor ; cl also changes to ch or k, as inchide for includere. But 
the chief peculiarity of the Rouman, distinguishing it from other 
Latin languages, and disproving the theory that the Moldo-Walla- 
chians are of Sclavonic origin, is that the article is placed at the end 
of the word, a peculiarity characteristic of the Bulgarian only among 
Sclavonic languages. Adopting the received theory that the Bul- 
garians are Sclavonised Tartars, Mr. Stanley reasonably assumes that, 
in their case, the post-position of the article, which is common to the 
Turkish languages, is to be attributed to the influence of the pri- 
mitive Turks. The same peculiarity in the Rouman, which has in 
all other respects a striking affinity for the Latin, may be traced to 
the same cause. But the Latinity of the Rouman language has for 
more than four centuries been concealed under the barbaric disguise 
of the Cyrillic alphabet, introduced by the priests of the Greek 
Church to defeat the attempts of the Popes to unite their flocks 
with the Church of Rome, and since maintained by Russian influence 
as a bond connecting the Rouman with the Sclavonic races. 
Latterly, attempts have been made by Moldo-Wallachian scholars 
to restore the use of the Roman alphabet ; but these attempts have 
hitherto been frustrated by political opposition, and by the ina- 
bility of the native scholars to agree to a system for rendering the one 
alphabet by the other. In adopting the Roman type, Mr. Stanley 
has undertaken a task of some difficulty. But he has selected a 
favourable moment; and, if he fail to obtain for his renderings the 
concurrence of all the native philologists, he will, at all events, have 
the sympathy of the great bulk of educated Moldo-Wallachians, who 
are more than ever anxious to get rid of the Cyrillic alphabet, which 
they regard as the symbol of the hated Russian yoke. 

The poems divide themselves into three classes: 1st, the Doine, or 
the old ballads of the country, which have been preserved in the 
memories and affections of the common people through the instrumen- 
tality of the Lantars, or wandering minstrels, to be at length collected 
together, as the fragments of the Iliad are said to have been; 2ndly, 
modern ballads ; 3rdly, satires, which take the form of fables. The 
Doine chiefly consist of old war songs, which tell of the deeds of 
ancient braves, and are intensely national and patriotic; or of pathetic 
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ineidents and fragments of legendary lore; or of Oriental mythology. 
These ballads are pervaded by such a tender sadness, that they seem 
like the utterances of a settled melancholy ; they contrast strangely 
with the external gaiety and apparent light-heartedness of the people 
who gather round the minstrel as he sings them to the most plaintive 
of melodies in their lowly huts. Of this character is “The Ring and 
the Handkerchief,” which relates the story of a youthful prince— 
‘A young and proud stripling, 
As is the pine of the forest, 
Up on the summits of the mountains,”— 
who has married odie 
“ A girl of the village— 
A iittle nah 
The beloved of all the neighbours, 
As is the flower of the field 
In the light of the sun.” 


The prince, suddenly summoned to the camp by a letter from the 
king his father, gives to his gentle wife a ring, telling her that, when 
it rusts, she will know that his death is approaching: her gift is a 
handkerchief, “ embroidered with gold on the border,” and the melting 
of the gold is to be to the prince a sign that she is about to die. 
Having exchanged these mournful tokens of their mutual attachment, 
the sorrowing lovers bid each other adieu, and the prince, mounting 
his horse, accompanies his troop in the direction of his father’s camp. 
On the way he sits down to rest at a fountain in the midst of the 
woods, and, taking the love-gift from his bosom, observes that the 
gold has disappeared from the embroidered border. Taking leave of 
his troop, he sorrowfully retraces his steps towards the Rouman village, 
where he parted from his wife. On the way he learns that his father’s 
summons was treacherously intended to lure him from her; and that, 
in his absence, the king has pillaged the country, and cast his fair one 


“ Tnto a river deep and wide.” 


The heart-broken prince seeks refuge from his great misery in 
death, and plunges into the river to rejoin his beloved. The king 
repents too late of his cruel precipitation, as is proverbially the case 
with wrong-headed fathers of all nations. He “raises the country,” 
and dries up the river to recover the bodies of “his children,’ whom 
he finds 

‘* Both together embraced, 
Lying in the bright sand, 
With their yellow hair, 
And with their rosy faces.” 
The entombment of the lovers is thus described :— 


“He hath put him in a superb tomb, 
And over him he hath built 
An altar, to the east, 
And her, in the vestibule, to the west! 
And from him, brother, has come out 
A lofty fir-tree, 

Bent over the church ; 
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And from her a vine shoot, 

Tender and flexible, 

Which from dawn until even 
Spreads itself over the church, 
And twines itself with the fir-tree.” 


“ Master Manole’”’ is a modern version of an old ballad which 
describes the circumstances of the erection of the monastery of Curte 
d’Argish, in the early part of the sixteenth century. It was at one 
time currently believed in Wallachia, and the belief obtains to some 
extent to this hour, that, by building up a human victim in the foun- 
dations of a structure, its stability was insured. The story illustrates 
the popular superstition. All attempts to erect the foundation walls 
of the monastery having been frustrated by the frequent recurrence of 
violent storms, and the Hospodar Neagu Bessaraba having determined 
on the death of the builders, in the event of continued failure, they 
take counsel together, and agree to sacrifice the first of their wives who 
appears “ with the provisions of her husband” on the morrow. They 
bind themselves by an oath of secrecy; but all of them, except Manole, 
the master mason, interdict their spouses from bringing their usual 
repast until the evening. Manole, more honourable to his vow than 
the rest, leaves the coming of his beloved and newly-wedded wife “ only 
to good fortune.” The morrow arrives, and the masons assemble; but, 
as fast as they build, their work falls down. At mid-day Utza comes 
as usual with her husband’s meal, and he speaks softly to her, and 
leads her to the building, and “with haste builds her up,”’ joking the 
while, for all the bitterness of his heart. The poem describes the 
progress of the works, Utza’s loving remonstrances and tears, and the 
final walling of her in :— 

**This was the remedy : 
And the wall was able to stand ; 


The wind-and the earthquake do not shake it, 
Utza within the wall upholds it.” 


The distinguishing feature of Moldo-Wallachian poetry is its deep 
and fervid patriotism. It is impossible to read many of these poems 
without feeling that love of country—love of the very soil—is ‘the 
ruling passion of the writers and of the audience they address. We 
meet with comparatively little of this in English poetry ; with much in 
Scotch ; and the “ Adieu to Moldavia,” which is the last of the English 
translations, reminds us forcibly of the well-known passage in the sixth 
canto of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by the intensity of the love 
of country which it exhibits. The poem opens thus :— 


“Country dear aud beautiful ; 
Oh, Moldavia, my beloved! 
Whoever departs and leaves thee 
Is struck with heavy grief, 

For floating in soft visions 

On thy breast, as in a paradise, 
Sweet is life with thee, 

Like a sweet day in May !” 
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Our citations have exhibited some of the leading characteristics of 
Rouman poetry, and have also indicated that Mr. Stanley is not 
unequal to the task he has undertaken, of presenting some specimens 
of it tothe English public in a metrical form. The translations are 
literal, and it is not therefore possible always to avoid a halting line; 
but there is not much to complain of in this respect. We only 
regret that Mr. Stanley’s labours, as a translator, were subordinated 
to what may possibly be the more important object which he has:in 
view, by publishing in their own tongue and in Roman type these selec- 
tions from the poetry of the Moldo-Wallachians. 

The manner in which the book is printed will recommend it to all 
persons of taste. Issuing from the press which produced the magni- 
ficent edition of the “ Sakoontala,” it is as rich in adornment, though of 
a chaster kind, and is a work of typographical art perfect in its appro- 
priateness, and admirable in its execution. 

Passing from poetry to poetical criticism, we have Mr. Collier’s 
republication of “ Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton,’’§ by Cole- 
ridge. This is a very heterogeneous performance, and one which will 
greatly surprise the majority of persons attracted to it by Coleridge’s 
name. It consists of a preface of one hundred and twenty pages, in 
which Mr. Collier first defends himself (quite successfully) against an 
anonymous pamphlet charging him with “literary cookery”’ respecting 
his much-talked-of “ Notes and Emendations to Shakspeare,’’ and his 
recently announced possession of these Lectures delivered by Coleridge. 
Passing from his assailant to the Lectures themselves, he then prints 
various extracts from his diary, recording interviews and conversations 
with Coleridge—interesting as such diary records usually are—and 
helping our literary gossip to afew details. Mr. Collier then, by an 
easy transition, recurs to the subject of his “‘ Notes and Emendations,”’ 
and for fifty wearisome pages criticises Mr. Singer’s “ Annotations on 
Shakspeare.”’ Prefaces are privileged places ; they are fhe antechambers 
in which the author, not having yet donned wig and gown, talks fami- 
liarly of any personal matter he thinks proper to acquaint you with. We 
will not, therefore, question Mr. Collier’s right to occupy the public at 
this length, seeing that he does so in a preface ; but we cannot conceive 
by what prineiple of composition a volume bearing the title, “Seven 
Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton, by the late S. T. Coleridge,” is 
swelled to double its size by a complete “ List of every MS. note and 
emendation of Mr. Collier’s copy of Shakspeare’s Works, folio, 1632.” 
The value and the interest of this List we do not deny; in fact, we 
think it far exceeds the value of the Lectures to which it is so incom- 
prehensibly appended. But it ought to have been published separately 
for such puchasers as were interested in the discussion, since we are 
quite certain that to the majority of readers, attracted by the name of 
Coleridge, it will be a mere dead weight. 

The Lectures themselves are notes of seven, out of fifteen, delivered 
by Coleridge at the London Philosophical Society, Scots Corporation 

8 Seven Lectures on Shakspeare and Milton.” By the late.S. T. Coleridge. 


A List. of all MS. Emendations in Mr, Collier’s Folio, 1632 ; and,an: Introductory 
Preface, by J. Payne Collier, Esq. London; Chapman and Hall. 
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Hall, Crane-court, Fleet-street, in the year 1811; tickets for the course 
being no more than two guineas. Mr. Collier attended them, and took 
down, in shorthand, noteswhich had been laid aside among other papers, 
and were not found until 1854, when he removed into a new house. 
He transcribed them from his notes without adding a word or syllable 
not there; in some cases, where his note is obviously in error, he warns 
us of the fact, and, although transcribing the word before him, suggests 
the probable reading. No one who knows Mr. Collier, and his long and 
honourable career, will doubt the perfect veracity of his statements on 
this matter. At the same time, we greatly doubt the policy which 
dictated the republication of these Lectures. Coleridge was not su 
great a man that every scrap of his must needs be interesting ; indeed, 
the public is already in possession of volumes published by himself 
which it declines to read ; and these scraps of lectures would scarcely 
gain admittance into any good periodical if they were now offered as 
original articles. Every one familiar with Coleridge’s published 
writings will recognise passages, often verbatim, of considerable 
length, and we fancy that if all these were restored to the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria’” and “ Literary Remains,” the present slender 
contributions would dwindle to a few pages. The volume, therefore 
practically amounts to this: a few entries in Mr. Collier’s Diary re- 
cording conversations of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, and Hazlitt, 
and a complete list of the emendations in Mr. Collier’s copy of Shak- 
speare. 

, It is for the sake of poetical criticism that we chiefly value the second 
volume of Professor Wilson’s Essays, which contains the memorable 
article on Tennyson, written in 1832—an article at once severe and gene- 
rous : severe in its criticisng, generous in it sappreciation. The criticism 
is in Wilson’s most characteristic vein, both humorous and poetical. 
Admirably he says, in relation to the too metaphysical tendency which 
characterized the earlier phase of Tennyson’s genius—and the words 
retain a general application, though their special one may have ceased 
—‘“.What all the human race see and feel he seems to think cannot be 
poetical ; he is not aware of the transcendental and eternal grandeur of 
commonplace and all-time truths, which are the staple of poetry. All 
human beings see the same light in heaven and in woman’s eyes; an 
the great poets put it into language which rather records than reveals, 
spiritualizing while it embodies.” 


Among our novel-writers this quarter, Holme Lee claims the prece- 
dence. Her last work, “Kathie Brand,’’!° is distinguished from the gene- 
rality of women’s novels by its absence of affectation, maudlin sen- 
timentality, and dogmatic assertions on philosophical, political, and 


religious points. It is, moreover, nicely written; but, as a story, it is 
neither new nor entertaining. The elements are precisely those we 
have had worked up into hundreds of stories—a plain child growirg up, 
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under adversity, into a fascinating woman, with whom everybody falls 
in love; a severe grandmother, in whose lonely house the girl is edu- 
eated by a young ideal curate, who falls in love with her, and whom 
she nurses during a fever caught in attendance on the poor, but whom 
she refuses to marry after a seven years’ courtship, because a fastidious 
and impossible dictate of duty suggests a refusal. Although she under- 
goes this martyrdom and hears of her lover’s marriage, the reader is 
fully assured that, towards the close of the novel, the curate will be a 
widower (deaths always happen thus opportunely), and will once more 
offer her his hand—which is all accomplished in the old style. Side 
by side with these elements we have the old story of a petted boy, 
who is the ruin of the family—a geologist, of course a “stony man,” 
seeing that he delights in strata, who, without provocation or proba- 
bility, offers Kathie his hand, and leaves her some money when he dies 
(opportunely )—a literary woman, who scandalizes the provincial town 
by her independent ways—scheming ladies and remorseless gentlemen, 
in short, whom we have met frequently in novels, but should hardly re- 
cognise in drawing-rooms. In the way of “ incidents”’ there is a great 
deal of dying—a shipwreck, in which the curate, of course, saves every 
body at the peril of his life—and the burning of the York Minster. 

The radical defect of the work is one which runs through ninety-nine 
novels out of every hundred, and will*best be illustrated by a consider- 
ation of the treatment of two such striking incidents as the shipwreck 
and the burning of the York Minster. These incidents, though appal- 
ling in themselves, and sufficiently unusual to have called forth all the 
writer’s care, are slurred over almost as carelessly as if they had been 
every-day occurrences. Instead of vividly realizing to herself the ter- 
rible scenes, and vividly representing them}either through their typical 
details or through the emotions which such scenes would inevitably 
raise in the mind of the sensitive spectator, the author writes about 
them, does not paint them. We feel that she was not present at either 
—she has not made them present to us. The reader sees nothing be- 
yond the author’s intention to produce an effect. An artist would 
have suffered his imagination to dwell on such scenes until, aided by 
his knowledge, either direct or indirect, the principal details became so 
vividly present to him that he could describe as if he saw them, and we 
should read as if we saw them too. But Holme Lee has rested satis- 
fied with the general effect likely to be produced by a recital of the 
calamities, and in so far she has abdicated the artist’s place. 

An analogous want of truth—or vivid realization—in the presenta- 
tion of her characters and incidents, gives a blurred indistinctness to 
most parts of this novel, and prevents the writer from seeing where 
she is unlike nature. To this cause mainly we attribute the heavi- 
ness of these volumes, and not to the quietness of the fireside history. 
We do not live in the company of the personages ; we do not hear 
them speak: we do not joy with them, and suffer with them. But the 
very choice of subject should have warned the writer that here more 
than elsewhere vivid reality was indispensable. When the imagination 
is actively creating unusual characters and startling incidents, we do not 
80 closely scrutinize probability and truthful representation; but when 
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the imagination moves amidst ordinary realities, if it does not realize 
them vividly, the result is inevitable weariness. “Kathie Brande,” 
therefore, will not, we think, become a favourite, although, from the 
many evidences of good feeling and good sense displayed by the writer, 
it will be recognised as decidedly above the average of feminine novels. 
If Holme Lee has a higher ambition, she must be more vigilant of 
commonplace and facile invention. 

“ Tender and True’! is not a novel of the sickly sentimental order, 
as a reader of advertisements might be apt to expect from the title. 
It is really an unaffected attempt to exhibit the trials and vicissitudes 
of married life and married love. There is no fine writing in it, no 
pretension to any kind of loftiness. The hero and heroine belong to 
middle life ; and a reverse of fortune takes or sends them to Australia, 
where the story is pursued throughout the second volume. The 
writer has a real sense of character, which is especially visible in her 
conception of the husband and wife, whose domestic life forms the 
main thread of the story. But, though her intention is everywhere 
such as to indicate a well-balanced nature, it is not borne out by any 
vigorous artistic power. The impression produced is agreeable, but 
feeble. One mistake we must particularize, because it is a frequent one 
with lady-novelists. A Mr. Trench is introduced—a highly intellectual 
man, we are told—who in his first conversation with a very young 
lady, not only “ once or twice sneered at religion, and quoted Scripture 
mockingly,’’ but, on observing her distress, took the opportunity of 
stating, “ You know, Miss Lancaster, that I do not believe in anything 
that is not evident to the senses.’’ We pass by the improbabuility of 
a highly intellectual man behaving in this foolish way; but we think 
it worth while to assure the amiable author of “ Tender and True,” that 
there is no human being, either in or out of Bedlam, who believes or 
says he believes in nothing “ that is not evident to the senses.”” She is 
not bound to be a metaphysician, but she 7s bound not to venture on 
representations for which she draws her materials from no other source 
than ignorance. 

Another novel which undertakes to portray married life is 
“ Deverell.”!2 But both in style and story it is widely different from 
“Tender and True.” In “ Deverell” we are in the highest society— 
Lord Henry Travers, Lord Malvern, Lord Shirley Mansueld; and 
among ladies in all styles of beauty, the dark and passionate with 
“billowing’’ eyelids, the severe and classical with braided tresses, 
the consumptive ethereal, and the auburn-haired domestic. Moreover, 
there is abundance of fine writing, and an original use of language. For 
example: “ My father said little consecutively. Buried ina long train 
of thought, he appeared to reveal it only in part, when in the protracted 
category he would relate some anecdote, some incident, some generous 
impulse, &c.” And of the proud passionate beauty we read, that her 
“ filled eye rolled inwardly to feed on her heart.” There is, apparently, 
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a large public for this kind of writing, and we have no doubt that 
“ Deverell” will find many admirers; especially as the story is romantic 
in its incidents, the writer’s power lying evidently in plot rather than 
in any other element of fiction. 

“Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends,’’!* is the mistake of an 
accomplished man, who has abundant knowledge rare enough to be worth 
communicating, but who has unhappily chosen a vehicle quite unfitted 
both for his powers and his purpose. Fiction is art, and like all other 
art ought not to be undertaken in the absence of an artistic impulse. 
What should we say to a man who became a painter simply that he 
might familiarize the public with medieval costumes ? But if he had 
first the supreme impulse to paint, his taste for medieval costume might 
determine his choice of subjects. Walter Scott was full of historical 
and antiquarian knowledge; but he was pre-eminently a story-teller, 
an artist in fiction. He did not write “ Ivanhoe” in order to instruct 
us in the condition of England in the feudal times, or in the relation of 
the Saxon to his Norman conqueror ; but, having a dramatic imagina- 
tion, his knowledge of the feudal period necessarily organized itself into 
dramatic presentation. Now, the “ Archzologist”’ is evidently desti- 
tute of the artistic impulse. He writes stories, not for their own sake, 
but for the sake of archeology. His real interest lies in coins, vases, 
“lost books,” and the like; and when he treats directly of these, he 
writes well, and makes us wish he would write more; but when he 
undertakes to tell a story, he introduces us to men and women who are 
no better than wooden mannikins, either discoursing about them in a 
vague descriptive style, or talking for them behind the scenes in the 
stiff, stilted dialogue of bad novels. The plan of his book is, to suppose 
a society of erudite men at Naples, who meet together one evening in 
every month for discussion and mutual edification, in connexion with 
their favourite studies, and, asa relief from the graver occupation of the 
evening, agree that each of them shall in his turn tell a story. 
The best part of the work is the introduction to each of the stories, 
in which various branches of antiquarian knowledge are touched 
upon in a way to make us hope that the writer will some day 
embody his minute and extensive information in a work quite free from 
the device of fiction. 


In the less imaginative department of literature we have, this quarter, 
the publication of the long-looked-for Herder Correspondence.’ We 
opened this Correspondence with peculiar eagerness, which was propor- 
tionately disappointed. The three stout volumes contain letters from 
Goethe, Schiller, Lenz, Klopstock, Jean Paul, Claudius, Lavater, Men- 
dellsohn, Jacobi, Zimmermann, Forster, and a whole volume of love- 
letters exchanged between Herder and his fiancée. Is not this a dainty 
dish to set before the king? Yet, when the king comes to taste of 





13 «Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends.” London: Bell and Daldy. 

14 « Aug Herder’s Nachlass. ungedruckte Briefe von Herder und dessen 
Gattin, Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, Lenz, Jean Paul, Claudius, Lavater, Jacobi, 
und andern bedeutenden Zeitgenossen. Herausgegeben von Heinrich Diintzer 
und F, G. v. Herder.”” Frankfurt: Meidinger. 
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the dish, he will—unless a German monarch—be extremely glad to 
exchange it for a plain mutton-chop. The publication is a mistake. 
What, indeed, could be expegted of a publication committed to the 
stupendous dulness of Herr Diintzer, who has constituted for himself 
a parasitic existence on Goethe-Literatur, much to the affliction of all 
readers of the said Literatur ? To men of the Diintzer stamp, no scrap 
of unpublished letter is without importance; he would publish an invi- 
tation to dinner—fifty invitations, if his sorgfaltigkeit could happily 
rescue them—which happily it can’t. These three volumes should 
have been one; and that one would not have been very valuable. 

Here and there a phrase occurs of interest; but very few entire 
letters are worth reading. Thus Goethe, whom Herder used to nick- 
name a woodpecker, writes, “Something more. I have seen a stuffed 
woodpecker. That is no common bird.’ To the reader familiar with 
the literature of that day, such a phrase has a certain charm, like 
Charles Lamb’s saying, that his voice resembled Mrs. Billington’s in 
its lower tones. There is another letter in which Goethe, then reading 
Pindar, bursts out into Greek, and utters his conviction of the immense 
superiority of the plastic arts—a conviction held by him through life. 
But for the most part the letters are faintly interesting; so also are 
those of Schiller, except the first, which begs an interview with 
Herder, and which shows how modest a place Schiller held in German 
literature on his arrival at Weimar. Indeed, on writing to K6rner 
an account of the interview, he says that Herder seemed to have read 
none of his works. For those who have patience to read the senti- 
mental religious rhapsodies of Lavater, or who care to study his cha- 
racter very minutely, the letters of that singular man will be of interest. 
Germans, too, will probably delight in the love-letters between 
Herder and his Braut. To express briefly our opinion of this book, 
we should say, that it is not at all calculated for English readers who 
have not some special biographical study to which it may furnish side- 
lights. By Germans it may very probably be read with eagerness. 

A third volume of Mr. George Long’s edition of Cicero’s “Orations’’® 
has just appeared ; comprising the four Catilinarian speeches, and those 
in defence of Muraena and Sulla, which belong to the same period, 
and indeed to the same cycle of events—the well-known defence of 
Licinius Archias—the not very consistent or creditable pleading for 
Valerius Flaccus, seeing that the defendant was little better than Verres, 
and that his counsel was Verres’s prosecutor—the four orations which 
Cicero was supposed to have pronounced after his return from Epirus, 
but which are the work of some rhetorician, having perhaps before him 
notes or abstracts of what Cicero really spoke at the time: and, lastly, 
the defence of P. Sestius—a valuable document for the great orator’s 
history now, but we suspect rather offensive to a contemporary au- 
diehce, inasmuch as they had been hearing over and over again his 
“ Piéces Justicatives,” and his tirades against Clodius, Piso, and Co. 

These are the contents of a volume which the much-reading public 





5 “*M, Tullii Ciceronis Orationes.” With a Commentary, by George Long. 
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will not probably care for, but which scholars and learners will prize. 
On the appearance of Mr. Long’s second volume of “Cicero’s Ora- 
tions,” we spoke of his character as an editor, and have merely to 
repeat our commendations of his pains, perspicuity, and conciseness. 
What can be known of Cicero’s text or times he strives to know and 
explain ; what cannot be regained for knowledge he does not seek to 
define or explain away. His candid admissions of ignorance inspire his 
readers with trust in his knowledge. He is not the most gracious or 
genial of commentators, but he is a very honest and plain-spoken one. 

It is not, however, for its text or notes alone that the present volume 
is valuable. The introductions to the several speeches are so many 
well-informed and lucid comments on the origin and accompanying cir- 
cumstances of the causes argued. It is not the editor’s fault if even 
tiros come to the study of the annexed speech without due preparation, 
if they will but carefully read, mark, and learn the introduction to it. 
Mr. Long advances no theory about the great, and perhaps insoluble, 
riddle of the conspiracy of Catilina ; but he supplies his readers with all 
that now can be known of its possible cause, its attendant circumstances, 
and its results. The preliminary matter is, indeed, one of the distin- 
guishing recommendations of the Bibliotheca Classica generally. 
Therein is distilled into brief compass the essence of many bulky tomes. 

The Introduction to the Orations against Catilina would occupy more 
space than we can afford. We will, therefore, take for our sample of 
Mr. Long’s Introductions his remarks on Cicero’s speech in defence 
of Archias. This oration, from its general and indeed unforensic cha- 
racter, is perhaps more frequently read than any other of Cicero’s. 
Most schoolboys, and even many members of Parliament, however 
innocent of Latin lore in other respects, can quote the brilliant com- 
mon-place “ He studia adolescentiam alunt; senectutem oblectant,” 
&e., although it may be that the youth of the one is nourished by 
cricket and foot-ball, and the old age of the other recreated by Dumas 
and Eugéne Sue. However, the oration in behalf of Archias contains 
something better than rhetorical clap-traps. In this speech Cicero 
had either a thoroughly good case or a thoroughly bad one; for, as it 
has come down to us, and it was doubtless published by the author 
himself, the counsel for the defendant says next to nothing about the 
law of the matter, though he says a great deal about his client’s 
literary talents and social merits. Either, therefore, he proved quickly 
all he needed to prove, and then showed off his own parts of speech, or, 
knowing that the law was against Archias, he threw, after the general 
practice of the bar, dust in the jury’s eyes, and rescued the defendant 
under a brilliant cloud of words. Mr. Long suggests with great 
probability that, in the speech as spoken, there was more tech- 
nical matter than it now presents to the reader, and that Cicero after- 
wards struck this out, and polished up the whole as a rhetorical exer- 
cise. Be this as it may, we believe the speech to be Cicero’s, and, 
though not in his best style, yet one he took great pains with, and one 
also of considerable interest. We do not, indeed, imagine that Cicero 
cared much for Archias, or about as much as Sir Frederic Thesiger 
may care for Tennyson or Mario—with this difference in favour 
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of Archias, that Cicero, besides having been benefited by his advice in his 
own Greek studies, hoped at one time that the poet would celebrate in 
verse his memorable consulate; whereas Sir Frederic in no case would 
expect the Laureate to write his praises, or the accomplished baritone 
to sing them when written. Archias, in, short, was a Greek lion, who, 
to Latian ears, roared like any nightingale; having, it seems, the 
good gift of persuading the Luculli and other noble Romans that they 
and their fathers were the very salt of the earth. His talent appears 
to have lain in improvisation principally, and, though he also wrote 
and published verses, we have probably no great loss in their absence. 
And even here is a useful illustration of Roman life in the later days of 
the Commonwealth. A Greek improvisatore was welcomed in great 
houses as a great singer is in our own days. He lived at rack and 
manger among statesmen and generals, and there was scrambling and 
pulling of togas to get possession of him. Greek literature and art 
had conquered the soldier-peasant of Latium, and whatever savoured 
of the old Italian manners or literature—the songs of the satyrs and 
fauns, as Ennius terms it—was accounted a proof of rustic and per- 
verted taste. The Hellenism of the later Commonwealth was a fitting 
prelude to the cosmopolite literature of the Augustan age. Nor is this 


. all that may be learnt from the oration for Archias. It affords 


glimpses also of the social and intellectual state of Italy as it was 
before the social and civil wars had decimated its inhabitants, and 
nearly uprooted its civilization. “rat Italia tunc plena Grecarum 
artium ac disciplinarum, studiaque hee et in Latio vehementius tum 
colebantur quam nunc iisdem in oppidis,” &. Italy and Latium, 
indeed, paid dearly for their final incorporation with the capital, almost 
as dearly as the Albans paid when compelled to forsake their lofty and 
sunny city for the pestilential marshes of the Esquiline and Suburra. 








